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ANECDOTES OF HUMOUR. 



^ " Tis naught but mirth 



That keeps the body from the earth.' 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCBBl* 



i'^ ATHENIAN NEWSMONGER. 

^ On the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, a slave who 

>5 Had fled from the field of battle, was the first who 
reached Athens with the tidings. He entered by the 
^ suburb called Pyrseum, and ran into the first barber's 
shop he came to (for even in those days* barbers' 
shops were the grand marts for news), to communicate 
the disastrous intelligence. Such a bit of news had 
not come in the barber's way a long time ; it was 
too good not to be made the most of ; he instantly 
dropped his razor, left a customer half shaved, and 
rushing out, ran as fast as he could into the city-— 

" For fear some other might the honour win, 
And he, too late, but second should cume in." 

The intelligence caused naturally a great stir in the 
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city ; the people assembled in the market-place, and 
inquiry was made after the author of the rumour 
The barber, not a little elated with his importance^ 
stepped forwards, and said, that he was the man. He 
was asked, *' How he came by the news V* He said, 
" A man who came into his shop had told him." 
** Who was this man V* " He could not tell ; he had 
never seen him before, and, in his hurry, had forgotten 
to ask even his name." '* Oh !" cried one and all, 
'* it is nothing but a wicked story of his own devising ; 
away with the impostor to the rack." The wheel was 
brought, and poor Strap actually stretched upon it. 
Meanwhile certain news of the defeat arrived, and the 
assembly broke up abruptly, without remembering to 
release the unlucky barber, who was lefl stretched 
on the rack till a late hour in the evening. After so 
excruciating a lesson, one would have thought that 
Strap*s first vow would have been, never to talk 
news again, while he lived ; but alas ! it was a 
master passion in the barber, which nothing could 
cure. No sooner was he set at liberty, than his first 
inquiries of the executioner were, " What news of 
the battle r Who slew General Nicias V^ 



THE MAN WHO NEVER LAUGHED BUT 

ONCE. 

Tie ass, though the dullest of all unlaughing 
animals, is reported to have once accomplished a great 
feat in the way of exciting laughter. Marcus Crassus, 
the grandfather of the hero of that name, who fell in 
the Parthian war, was a person of such immovable 
gravity of countenance, that in the whole course of 
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his life, he was never known to laugh bat once, and 
hence was sarnamed Agelastus* Not all that the 
wittiest men of his time could say, nor aught that 
comedy or farce could produce on the stage, was ever 
known to call up more than a smile on his iron-bound 
countenance. Happening one day, however, to stray 
into the fields, he espied an ass browsing on thistles ; 
and in this there appears to have been something so 
eminently ridiculous in those days, that the man who 
never laughed before, could not help laughing at it 
outright. It was but the burst of a moment ; Age« 
lastus immediately recovered himself, and never 
laughed again. «_«. 

DYING OF LAUGHTER. 

The last work which came from the pencil of the 
celebrated Zeuzis, was a picture of an old woman. 
All the infirmities and defects which make age deplo- 
rable ; the lean, shrivelled form ; the bleared eyes ; 
the hanging cheeks ; the toothless gums ; the far-pro- 
trudingchin ; were represented in astyle of such ludi- 
crous combination, that when Zeuzis, as is usual with 
artists, drew back to contemplate the ofi*springof his 
fancy, he was ezcited to such an immoderate fit of 
laughter, that he is said to have died ou the spot. 

The comic poet, Philemon, when at an advanced 
age, happened to see an ass eat up some figs which a 
boy had left on the ground. When the boy returned, 
and stood wondering what had become of bis figs, 
" The ass has eat them,^' said the wit ; " go now and 
fetch it some water to drink/' The old man was so 
tickled with the fancy of his own jest, that, if wa 

b9 
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may believe histor}', he also died of laughing. The 
cream of this jest we should think consisted in its 
being hit oum» 

A story nearly similar is reported of Chrysippai. 

FOLLY OF SPORTING. 
Burton, in his " Anatomie of Melancholy/' quoting 
from Poggius, the Florentine, tells us of a physician ia 
Milan, who kept a house for the reception of lunatics, 
and by way of cure, used to make his patients stand 
for a length of time in a pit of water, some up to the 
knees, some to the girdle, and others as high as the 
chin, pro tnodo insaniie, according as they were more 
or less affected. An inmate of this establishment, who 
happened, by ** chance," to be pretty well recovered* 
was standing at the door of the house, and seeing a 
gallant cavalier ride past with a hawk on his fist, and 
his spaniels after him, he must needs ask, " What all 
these preparations meant V* The cavalier answered, 
•' To kill game.'' ** What may the game be worth 
which you kill in the course of a year?" rejoined the 
patient. " About five or ten crowns." " And what 
may your horse, dogs, and hawks, stand you in Y' 
** Four hundred crowns more." On heiiring this, the 
patient, with great earnestness of manner, bade the 
cavalier instantlybe gone, as he valued bis life and wel- 
fare ; " for" said he, '* if our master come and find yon 
here, he will put you into his pit up to the very chin." 

PAINTING TO THE LIFE. 
When the " Rambler" first came out in separate 
numbersy it happened particularly to attract the 
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notice of a society, who met every Saturday eyening 
daring the summer at Romford in Essex, and were 
known by the name of the Bowling-green Club. 
These worthies, seeing one day the character of Levi- 
cuius the fortune-hunter, another day some account of 
a person who spent his life in hoping for a legacy, or 
of another who was always prying into other folks' 
affairSfbegan sure enough to think they were betrayed, 
and that some one of the eoterU sat down to divert him- 
self by giving to the public the portraits of all the rest. 
Filled with wrath against the traitor of Romford, one 
of them resolved to write to the printer, and inquire 
the author's name. Samuel Johnson, was the reply. 
No more was necessary ; Samuel Johnson was the 
name of the curate, and soon did each begin to load 
him with reproaches, for tnming his friends into ridi- 
cule in a manner so cruel and unprovoked. In vain 
did the guiltless curate protest his innocence ; one 
was sure that Aliger meant Mr. Twigg, and that 
Cupidus was but another name for neighbour Baggs. 
The poor parson, unable to contend against their ire 
any longer, rode to London, and brought them full 
satisfaction concerning the writer, who, from his own 
knowledge of general manners, had happily deli- 
neated, though unknown to himself, the members of 
the Bowling-green Club ; and might have said, at 
Foote did on a similar occasion, and with more truth—* 

" I am the father of each child, 'tis true, 
But every babe its christening owes to you." 
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ENGLISH AND SPANISH PLENIPO- 
TENTIARIES. 

During the war between England and Spain, iii the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, commissioners were ap- 
l^ointed on both sides to treat of peace. The Spanish 
commissioners proposed that the negotiation should 
be carried on in the French tongue, observing sarcas- 
tically, that the *' gentlemen of England could not bo 
ignorant of the language of their fellow subjects, their 
queen being Queen of France, as well as England.^' 
'* Nay, in faith, gentlemen,'' replied Dr. Dale, one of 
the English commissioners, " the Fr«ich is too vulgar 
for a business of this importance ; we will, therefore, 
if you please, rather treat in Hebrew, the language 
of Jerusalem, of which your master is king, and in 
which you must of course be as well skilled as w« 
are in the French/' 



THEATRICAL QUEEN 

Previous to the restoration of CharlesIL no woman 
was admitted on the stage, but the female characters 
were performed by young men in female costume. 
The following anecdote, related by CoUey Gibber, 
will give a tolerable idea of the ridiculous distress 
which occasionally arose from the absence of the now 
most attractive ornaments of the theatre. The king 
coming to the house rather before his usual time, 
found the dramatis pertona not ready to appear ; whea 
bis majesty not choosing to have as much patience as 
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his good subjects, sent one of bis attendants to learn 
the canse of tbe dela> • The manager (then termed 
matter) knowing that tbe best excuse be coald make 
to tbe merry monarcb would be tbe trutb, went to tbe 
xoyal box, and plainly told bis majesty, tbat " tb« 
fumn was not yet tkaved V* Cbarles good-bumour* 
edly accepted the apology, and laughed heartily, 
until tbe male qtuen was ifeminatedf and tbe cuxtaia 
drew up. 

A POPE INNOCENT. 

• When King James I. visited Sir Thomas Pope, 
Knt. in Oxfordshire, bis lady had lately brought him 
a daughter, and the babe was presented to the king 
with a paper of verses in her band ; <* which,*' quoth 
Fuller, '* as they pleased the king, I hope they wiU 
please tbe reader." 

See this little mistress here ^ 

Did never sit in Peter*s chair, 

Or a triple crown did wear, 

And yet she is a Pope, 

No benefice she ever sold. 

Nor did dispense with sins for gold, 

She hardly is a se'nnigbt old, 

And yet she is a Pope, 

No king her feet did ever kiss. 

Or had from her worse look than this ; 

Nor did she ever hope 

To saint one with a rope, 

And yet she is a Pope. 

▲ female Pope, you'll say. a second Joaa 

N0| sure she is Pope Innocent, or none \ 
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THE GREAT CONDE. 

The Great Cond6, passing throagh the city of Sens, 
which, belonged to Burgundy, and of which he was 
the gw«mor,.took great pleasure in disconcerting the 
different companies who came to compliment him. 
The Abbd Buileau, brother of the poet, was commis* 
sioned. to make a speech to the prince at the head 
of the chapter. Cond6 wishing to disconcert the orator, 
advanced his head and large nose towards the Abb6, 
as if with the intention of hearing him more distinctly, 
but in reality to make him blunder if possible. The 
Abb6, who perceived bis design, pretended to be 
greatly embarrassed, and thus began his speech : — 
" My lord,, your highness ought not to be surprised 
to see me tremble, when I appear before you at the 
bead of a company of ecclesiastics ; were I at the 
head of an army of thirty thousand men, I should 
tremble much more.'* The prince was so charmed 
with this sally, that he embraced the orator without 
suffering him to proceed. He asked his name ; and 
when he found that he was brother to M. Despreaux, 
be redoubled his attentions, and invited him to dinner. 

The prince on another occasion thought himself 
offended by the Abb6 de Voisenon ; Voisenon, hearing 
of this, went to court to exculpate himself. As soon 
as the prince saw him, he turned away, from him. 
*' Thank God '/* said Voisenon, " I have been misin- 
formed, sir ; your highness does not treat me as if I 
were an enemy." ** How do you see that, M. Abb^ ?" 
said his highness coldjy over his shoulder. " Because, 
sir," answered the Abb6, "your highness never turns 
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your back upon an enemy." " My dear Abb€/' ex- 
claimed the prince and field-marshal, turning round 
and taking him by the hand, 'Mt is quite impossible 
for any man to be angry with you.*' 

The sou of the prince having promised a prize of 
a thousand crowns, to the person who should famish 
the finest quatrain, to be engraved on the base of 
the statue of his illustrious father in the chateau of 
Chantilly, a Gascon sent the following : 

Pour celebrer tant de vertus, 
Tant de haut faits, et tant de gloire, 
Mille ecus ! morbleu ! mille ecus* 
Ce n*est pas uu sou par victoire. 

ARCHBISHOP MOUNTAIN. 

In the reign of George II. the see of York falling 
vacant, his majesty being at a loss for a fit person to 
appoint to the exalted situation, asked the opinion 
of the Rev. Dr. Mountain, who bad raised himself 
by his remarkably facetious temper from being the 
son of a beggar, to the see of Durham. The doctor 
wittily replied, " Hadst thou faith as a grain of 
mustard teed, thou wouldst say to this Mountain (at 
the same time laying his hand upon his breast), be 
removed and cast into the <ea (see)." His majesty 
laughed heartily, and forthwith conferred the prefer- 
ment on the facetious doctor. 

IRISH PRIEST. 

Au Irish peasant complained to the Catholic priest 
of his parish, that some person bad stolfo his best 
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pig, and supplicated his reverence to help him to the 
diicovery of the thief. The priest promised his best 
mideavours ; and his inquiries soon leading him to a 
pretty correct guess as to the offender, he took the 
following amusing method of brmging the matter 
borne to him. Next Sunday, after the service of tho 
day, he called out with a loud voice, fixing his eyes 
on the suspected individual, '^ Who stole Pat Doo- 
lan^s pig 1" There was a long pause, and do answer ; 
he did not expect that there would be any ; and de- 
scended from the pulpit without saying a word more. 
A second Sunday arriving without the pig being re* 
stored, his reverence, again looking steadfastly at the 
stubborn purloiner, and throwing a deep note of an* 
ger into the tone of his voice, repeated the question, 
' Who stole Pat Doolan's pig ? I say, who stole |Mor 
Pal DoolanSi Pig V Still there was no answer ; mad 
the question was left, as before, to work its effect in 
secret on the conscience of the guilty individual. The 
banlihood of the offender, however, exceeded all the 
honest priest's cidculations. A third Sunday arrived, 
and pat Doolan was still without his pig. Some 
stronger measure now became necessary. After ser- 
vice was performed, his reverence, dropping the 
question of "Who stole Pat Doolan's pigt** but 
still without directly accusing any one of the thef^, 
he reproachfully exclaimed, ** Jimmie Doran ! Jimmie 
Doran! you trate me with contimpt.*' Jimmie 
Doran hung down his head, and next morning the 
pig was found at the door of Pat Doolan's cabin. 
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PETER THE GREAT. 

In the course of the Czar's second journey to 
Holland, in 1716, he arrived at Dantzic on a Sunday, 
at the very moment the gates of the ci^ were going 
to be shut, according to custom, during divine service. 
Informed of this circumstance, the emperor did not 
wish to lose the opportunity of seeing the forms of 
worship in this city, and ordered himself to be con> 
ducted to the Cathedral. The reigning Burgomaster 
was there, and had, in all probability, already been 
apprized of the arrival ef so illustrious a guest ; for 
the moment the Csar entered the church, rising to 
meet him, he conducted him to his own seat, which 
was a little more elevated than the rest. Peter sat 
down bare-headed, and ordered the Bui^omaster to 
sit beside him. He listened to the preacher with the 
greatest attention, keeping his eyes constantly turned 
towards the pulpit, while those of the whole con 
gregation were fixed upon himself. A few moments 
alter, feeling his head grow cold, he took, without 
ceremony or uttering a syllable, the ample periwig 
which covered the head of the Burgomaster, and put it 
on his own ; still paying the same profound attention 
to the discourse ^m the pulpit. The bald-headed 
Burgomaster, and the Czar in the grand gala wig, 
continuing to attend to the sermon, without apparent 
emotion, put the gravity of the congregation to a 
severe trial. When the service was over, Peter re- 
placed the wig, with a slight inclination of his head. 
This little incident seemed to be a thing quite of course 
with the Russian monarch ; and one of his attendanta 
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assured the deputation of the city, that the emperor 
never paid any attention to such matters ; and that as 
he was scarce of hair, it was the custom, as often as he 
fdlt cold, to take the wig of Prince Menzicoff, or that 
of any other nobleman who happened to be within hi^ 
Teach. 



CROSS-PURPOSES. 

It was customary with Frederic the Great of Prus- 
sia, whenever a new soldier appeared in his guards, to 
ask him three questions, viz. ** How old are you t How 
long have you been in my service ? Are you satisfied 
with your pay and treatment ?'* It happened that a 
young soldier, born in France, and who had served iu 
his own country, desired to enlist into the Prussian 
service, and his figure was such as to cause him im- 
mediately to be accepted. He was totally ignorant of 
the German language, but his captain gave him notice 
that the king would question him in that language the 
first time he saw him, and therefore cautioned him to 
learn by heart the three answers that he was to make 
the king. The soldier learned them by the next day ; 
9jyjL as soon as he appeared in the ranks, Frederic 
came up to interrogate him. His majesty however 
happened to begin with the second question first, and 
asked him, ** How long have you been in my service ?^' 
" Twenty-one years," answered thesoldier. The king, 
struck with his youth, that plainly indicated he had 
not borne a musket near so long as that, said to him, 
much astonished, " How old are you V* One year, 
an*t please your Majesty " Frederic, still more asto- 
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nls&ad, cried* " You or I must certainly be bereft 
oi oar senses." The soldier, who took this for 
the third question, replied firmly, " Both, an't please 
your majesty." '* This is the first time I ever was 
^'jeated as a madman at the head of my army,*' rejoined 
Frederic. The soldier, who had exhausted his stock 
of German, stood silent ; and when the king again 
addressed him, in order to penetrate the mystery, the 
soldier told him in French, that he did not under- 
stand a word of German. The king laughed heartily, 
and after exhorting him toperform his duty, left him.. 



ROYAL QUARREL. 

The personal enmity which subsisted between King 
George the Second, and Frederic, King of Prussia,, 
reached at one time to such a height, that, as Baron. 
By field was informed on good authority, the monarchs 
actually conceived the very singular design of gratify- 
ing it in a duel. King George made choice of Briga- 
dier Sutton for his second ; and the King of Prussia,^. 
of Colonel Derschau. The territory of I lilderscheim. 
was pitched on for the meeting : his Britannic Majesty 
was then at Hanover, and his Prussian Majesty had 
come as far as Saltzdahl, near Brunswick. Baron 
Borck, his minister at London, and lately dismissed 
from that court in a very abrupt manner, having re- 
paired to the king, his master, at Saltzdahl, found him. 
in such a violent passion, that he did not think it ad- 
visable directly to oppose his design : but, to gain time» 
Ibigned to approve of the extraordinary combat which 
his majesty meditated, and he even offered to carry the 

02 
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challenge. But coming into the king's apartment aa 
hour after, he took the liberty of speaking to him in the 
following manner : " Sire, I allow that your majesty's 
quarrel is not to be terminated any other way than by 
a due' ; bat your majesty being but just raised from 
a dangeroas sickness, and your health being still 
precarious, should you be taken with a relapse the 
day before the affair, or perhaps at the very time, 
what would the world say, and how would the King 
of England make his boasts ? How many scandalous 
constructions would be put on this accident ! - What 
an odious suspicion might it not bring on your 
majesty's courage ! These things considered, do not 
you think, sir, it would be better to stay a fortnight V 
The king is said to have come into these reasons, 
though with some difficulty: the challenge was not 
sent ; the ministers on both sides gained time ; the 
choler of both parties evaporated, and the following 
year the quarrel was made up. 

WOULD-BE AUTHOR, 

A young man presented to the manager of the 
Vaudeville of Paris apiece, which, to make up for 
an utter want of plot, action, and incident, overflowed 
with typographical errors. I'he manager, with the 
humane design of curing the youth of hismetromania, 
described to him all the hazards of that dramatic sea 
on which he seemed desirous to embark, and earnestly 
recommended him to turn his attention to some more 
sober employment. '* Ah, sir," replied the incorrl« 
gible. ** I must follow my destiny ; were I alone in 
the world, I must be an author ! ! V 
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QUIETING A PIG. 

Charles the Fifth, going to see the cloister of the 
Dominicans at Vienna, fell in with a peasant upon 
the road who was carrying a pig ; the noise being dis- 
agreeable to the emperor, he asked the peasant if he 
had not learned the method of making a pig be quiet ? 
The rustic confessed ingenuously that he had not, and 
added, that he should be very glad to be acquainted 
with it. " Take the pig by the tail,'' said the em- 
peror, " and you will see that it will soon be silent." 
The peasant finding that the emperor was in the right, 
said, ** You must have learned the trade much longer 
than I, sir, for you understand it a great deal bq^ter J* 



SPENSER'S FAIRY QUEEN. 

When Spenser had finished his famous poem of the 
FairyQueen, he carried it to the Earl of Southampton, 
the great patron of the poets of that day. The manu- 
script being sent up to the earl, he read a few pages, 
and then ordered his servant to give the writer twenty 
pounds. Reading on, he cried in a rapture, " Carry 
that man another twenty pounds." Proceeding fur- 
ther, he exclaimed, " Give him twenty pounds more." 
But at length he lost all patience, and said, "Go 
turn that fellow out of the house, for if I read far- 
ther, I shall be ruined." 

STERNE. 

The author of Tristram Shandy used to relate the 
following anecdote of himself. " I happened,^' said 

c3 
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he," (n be acqnsintail with t, young msn from Vork- 
itiiTe.wbaieDted ■ window in oneoC the psTed alleys 
Bear Combill, for tbe sale of slatianerj. I hired ooe 
of the panes of glau from m; fnend, and itack up 
the Ibllowing adiertisenienl with wafers; 

' Epigrama, aaagrama, pangrams, chioiH^nuiia, 
monograms, epitaphi, eplthalsmiumB, piologues, epi- 
logues, madrigal]!, inleiludes, adTertiiemenls. letterSi 
pelitioaa, memorials on eyery occasion, estayson all 
■ubjecls, pampblela for and agaioM ministera. with 
sermons upon any teal, or for any seel, tobewrillen 
here on reasoutbie (eroia, by 

"The uocommaDnesa of the titles ocoaaioned nii- 
merous applicstioaa, and at night I used priratnly lo 
glide into the offioe, to digest the Doles or heads of 
tbe day, and receive tbe eameat, which was diiecied 
alwaya to be left with the memonmduma, the writing 
to be paid for on delivery, according to ttie tulgecl." 

Sterne soon became disguated with Ibis emphiy- 
ment, andthe moment he had realised a sjnalj snir of 
money, closed tbe scene. 

A GOOD PARAPHRASK 
On tbe ere of a battle, an officer Qune li> aik per- 

miasian of the Marechal de Toiisa to go and tea hi* 
fother, who was oa his denlb-bed. "Go," said the 
general ; " you honoui youi faiher and your molher, 
that your days may be mng in the land." 
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GENERAL BUllGOYNE* 

General Burgoyne formed one of a numerous circle, 
who were once assembled to bear a tragedy read 
wbicb it was proposed to bring out on the stage. At 
the end of tbe first act, in wbicb no less than tbirty 
cbaracters were introduced, the autbor, anxious to 
have tbe opinion of so able a dramatic critic as tbe 
general, asked bim wbat be tbought of it ? " Sir/* 
replied Burgoyne, "wbat rank bave you in tbe 
army ?" The poet looked amazed. '* Because," con- 
tinned Burgoyne, " if you are not a lieutenant-general 
at least, you will never be able to conduct so nume* 
rons an army to tbe end of tbe piece." 



CHOICE OF DOCTORS. 

Moliere, when once travelling tbrotkgb Auvergne, 
was taken very ill at a distance from anyplace where 
be could procure respectable medical aid. It was 
proposed to bim to send for a celebrated physician at 
Clermont. " No, no," said tbe wit, ** be is too great 
a man for me ; go and bring me the village surgeon -, 
he will not perhaps have tbe hardihood to kill me.** 



FONTENELLE. 

The Abb^ Reignier, secretary of tbe French Aca- 
demy, one day made a collection in his hat of one 
pistole from every member to defray tbe current 
expenses. The abb4 did not observe that the presi* 
dent, who was a very avaricious man, bad put bis 
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pistole into the hat, and presented it to him a second 
time. *' I have given already," said he. " I believe 
it," said the abb6, *< but I did not see it." " And I," 
rejoined FonteDelle, vho was at bis side, ** saw it» 
bnt did not believe it." 

THE PLAGIARIST. 

A young author obtained permission from the cele- 
brated satirist Piron, to read to him a tragedy which 
was on the eve of being brought out. At every verse 
that was pillaged, Piron took off his hat, and bowed ; 
and so frequently had he occasion to do this, that the 
author, surprised, asked what he meant? " Oh," re- 
plied Piron, *< it is only a habit I have got of saluting 
my acqusdntance." 

GARTH AND ROWE. 

Doctor Garth, who used frequently to go to the 
Wit's Coffee House, the Cocoa-Tree, in St. Jameses 
Street, was sitting there one morning conversing with 
two persons of rank, when Rowe, the poet, who was 
seldom very attentive to his dress and appearance, 
but still insufferably vain of being noticed by persons 
of consequence, entered. Placing himself in a box 
nearly opposite to that in which the doctor sat, he 
looked constantly rdund with a view of catching his 
eye ; but not succeeding, he desired the waiter to 
ask him for his snuff-box, which he knew to be a var 
luable one, set with diamonds, and the present of 
some foreign prince. After taking a pinch, he re- 
turned the box, but asked for it again so repeatedly. 
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that Garth, who knew him well, perceived the drift, 
aad takiog from his pocket a pencil, wrote on the lid 
the two Greek characters, <^ p (phi,rho) Fie ! Rowe ! 
The poet was so mortified, that he quitted the room 
immediately. 



CITY GLUTTON. 

The celebrated John Wilkes attended a city dinner 
not long after his promotion to city honours. Among 
the gaests was a noisy vulgar deputy, a great glutton, 
who, on his entering the dinner-room, always with 
great deliberation took off his wig, suspended it on a 
pin, and with due solemnity put on a white cotton 
nightcap. Wilkes, who certainly was a high 'bred 
man and never accustomed to similar exhibitions, 
could not take his eyes from so strange and novel a 
picture. At length the deputy, with unblushing fami- 
liarity, walked up to Wilkes, and asked him whe- 
ther he did not think that his night-cap became him ! 
"O yes, sir," replied Wilkes, "but it would look 
much better if it was pulled quite over your face/' 



EXTRAORDINARY MARKSMAN. 

The following notice appeared in the daily papers 
for the 15th of July, 1791. The best marksman in 
the City Trainbands laid a wager yesterday evening, 
that he would hit St. Paul's Cathedral with a single 
ball, from the door of Newberry's shop ! What ii 
Viore remarkable, he won his wager ! ! ! 
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PLEASURES OF A COUNTRY LIFI, 

Hie IbllowiBg letter from the late Sir John Dil- 
tymple to Ma relatire, Adminl Dali^mple, giTe* a^ 
enterlMiuDg, but oat aierchu^^ed, picture of the lort 
of felicilj which too common]; attendi the ntira- 
meot to the country, of men whose lot haa been cut 
amid the bnaier wenes of city life. 

■■ Cranitan, January, 1, irPI. 

" Ml DitR SIR, — YoD uk me what I h*Te beea 
doing ! To the best of my mpmor;, whM has pasaed 
■ince I came home is as folloca : — 

'' Finding the roof bad, I sent slaten, at the peiil 
of their necks, to repair it. The; mended dirN 
holes, and made thirty themselToi. 

" I pulled down as many walls round the house a« 
would hare fortified a town. This wu in lunner i 
but now that winter ia come. 1 would pfe all the 
money lo put them up again, that it cost ros to lake 
them down. 

" I thought it would gi<e a raagiificeDt air to the 
hall, to throw Ihepauage into il. After it was done 
1 went out of town to les how it looked. It was 
night when I went into it ; (he wind blew out (ha 
candle, from (he oTer-size of the room : upon, which I 
ordered the petition to be built up aguo, that I mi|^ 
not die of cold in the midst of summer. 

"1 ordered the old timber lo be thinned; to 
which, perhaps, the loie af lucre a little cantributed. 
The workmen, for every tree they cut down, de- 
atroyed three, by letting them fall on each other. T 
Kceived a momentary aaliifaclion from bearing that 
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the carpenter I employed bad cut off his thumb in 
felling a tree. But this pleasure was soon ahayed» 
when, upon examining his measure, I found that be 
Had measured false, and cheated me of 20 per cent* 

" Remembering with a pleasing complacency the 
Watcombe pigs, I paid thirty shillings for a sow with 
pigs, and my wife starved them. They ran over to a 

madman. Lord , who distrained them for damage; 

and the mother, with ten helpless infants, died of 
bad usage. 

'* Loving butter much, and cream more, I bought 
two Dutch cows, and had plenty of both. I made 
my wife a present of two more : she learned the way 
to market for their produce, and I have never got a 
bowl of cream since. 

« I made a fine hay-«tack ; but quarrelled with my 
wife as to the manner of drying the hay and building 
the stack. The hay-stack took fire, by which I had 
the double mortification of losing my hay, and finding 
my wife had more sense than myself 

*' I kept no plough, for which I thank my Maker; 
because then I must have wrote this letter from a jail. 

" I paid o£20. for a dung-hill, because I was told 
it was a good thing ; and now I would give any body 
20s. to tell me what to do with it. 

"I built and stocked a pigeon-house; but the 
cats watched below, and the hawks hovered above ; 
and pigeon-soup, roasted pigeon, or cold pigeon-pie, 
I have never seen since. 

*' I fell to drain a piece of low ground behind the 
house 'y but I hit upon the tail of the rock, and 
drained the well of the house, by which I can get no 
water for my victuals. 
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'* I entered into a great project for selling Hme» 
upon a promise from one of my own farmers to give 
me land off his farm ; but when I went to take off 
my ground, he laughed, said he had choused the 
lawyer, and exposed me to a dozen law-suits for 
breach of bargains which I could not perform. 

** I fattened black cattle and sheep ; but could not 
agree with the butchers about the price. From mere 
economy, we ate them ourselves, and almost killed all 
the family with surfeits. 

♦* i brewed much beer ; but the small turned sour, 
and the servants drank all the strong. 

" I found a ghost in the house, whose name was 
M*Alister, a pedlar, that had been killed in one of 
the rooms at the top of the house two centuries ago. 
No servant would goof an errand after the sun was set, 
for fear of M'Alister, which obliged me to send off 
one set of my servants. Soon after, the housekeeper, 
your old friend Mrs. Brown, died, aged ninety ; and 
then the belief ran that another ghost was in the 
house, upon which many of the new set of servants 
begged leave to quit the house, and got it. 

" In one thing only I have succeeded : I have 
Quarrelled with all my neighbours ; so that, with a 
dozen gentlemen*s seats in my view, I stalk along 
like a lion in a desert. 

" I thought I should have been happy with my 
tenants, because I could be insolent to them without 
their being insolent to me; but they paid me no 
rent ; and in a few days I shall have above one half 
of the very few friends I have in the country in a 
prison. 

Such being the pleasures of a country life^ I ii 
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tend to quit them all in about a month, to submit to 
the mortification of spending the spring in London, 
where I am happy to hear Uiat Mrs. Dalrymple is 
doing well. May God preserve her long to you, for 
she is a fine creature. 

" Just when I was going to you last spring, I 
received a letter from Bess, that she was dying. I 
put off my journey to Watcombe, and almost killed 
myself with posting to Scotland, where I found- 
madam in perfect good health.— Your's always, my 
dear Jack, john dalrymple/' 

A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE. 

Lord Kaimes used to relate a story of a man who- 
claimed the honour of his acquaintance on rather 
singular grounds. His lordship, when one of the 
justiciary judges, returning from the north circuit to 
Perth, happened one night to sleep at Dunkeld* 
The next morning, walking towards the ferry, but 
apprehending he had missed his way, he asked a 
man whom he met to conduct him. The other an- 
swered, with much cordiality, ^* That I will do with 
all my heart, my lord. Does not your lordship 

nmember me ? My name's John , I have had the 

honour to be before your lordship for stealing sheep 1" 
" Oh, John ! I remember you well ; and how is your 
wife ? She had the honour to be before me too, for 
receiving them, knowing them to be stolen." " At 
your lordship's service. We were very lucky ; we got 
off for want of evidence ; and I am still going on 
in the bntcher trade." ''Then,'* replied his lordship, 
" we may have the honeur of meeting again 



ft 
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A DIGRESSION. 

The celebrated Henderson, the actor, was seldom 
known to be in a passion. When at Oxford, he was 
one day debating with a fellow student, who not 
keepbghis temper, threw a glass of wine in bis face. 
Mr. Henderson took out bis handkerchief, wiped 
bis face, and coolly said, " That, sir, was a digres- 
sion ; DOW for the argument.* 



»» 



WHIMS OF AGE. 

Some years ago, six old men and six old women 
were subpsMiaed out of the town of Stockport to appear 
on a trial in the court of Westminster. The eldit of 
the men was one hundred and Jive, and the youngest, 
(MLty^teMn ; the ddest of the women imis om hundred 
and three, and the youngeat tuty-five. Two coacbet 
we're provided to take these twelve persons to 
London ; but the old lady, aged one hundred and 
three, refused to ride in the same coacb with the old 
gentleman of one hundred and five, saying, ** I do 
not think it prudent to ride with one of bis sex \ I 
have supported a good character so far, and I am de- 
termined to support it as long as Hive in this world V* 
They all arrived safe at a gentleinatf> bouse upo» 
Newington Green, near London. The gentleman 
trished our old men to be shaved twice a week, but 
Aey refused, saying, <« the Iiondon barbers were » 
•et of knaves for charging them twopence a piece, for 
iti Stockport they never paid more than one half i 
penny a head." It happened that one of the old 
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■en M h% WM -walking in Bishopsgate Street, read 
on a board, ** Shaving for mm pmny ;*' he returned 
and informed his friends of this lucky discovery, and 
they all set out next morning to get shaved. The 
old man who found out the penny barber was 
allowed the honour of sitting first ; when the barber 
had shorn one side of his face, he pulled the cloth 
away ; the old man shouted, '* holloa, measter, you 
forgotten to shave this side.*' The barber replied, 
that '* if he shaved the other side, he must have another 
penny !** The old man got up in a rage, called the 
barber " a cheating scoundrel, and declared he would 
rpturn to Stockport half shaved as he was, before he 
would give him another penny/' He took his 
handkerchief and wiped the lather off his face, put oa 
his hat, bade adieu to the barber's shop, and with his 
venerable companions (knightg of the beard), ad- 
iourned to the sign of the " Fox and Anchor y** Charter- 
Aouse lAne, where they stopped till tbey all got in- 
toxicated f and it was the diay after, before the gen- 
tleman (on whose suit they attended) could prevail 
Ob them to get shaved by a tieopeimy barber, 

INGENIOUS APOLOGY. 

A French prince once sent an aid-dc-camp to a 
painter, remarkable for his love of jokes and his 
idleness, commanding his presence. The officer 
went and brought the artist with him. A picture 
was given him to copy, and he took it away with 
Lim. It was a painting of a house. In a few days 
the officer went to the painter to see what progress 
he hail made -, and having returned, acquainted thu 
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prince that all was done but one chimney, on which 
the painter was then employed. Some days passed, 
und the picture was not returned. The prince 
resolved to go himself. He did so, and found the 
painter still at the unfinished chimney. " Why, bow 
is this/' said he, " all this time employed at one 
chimney V ** I have been obliged to do and undd 
it several times \** ** For what reason V said the 
prince. ^* I found," rejoined the artist, *' that it 
smoked.'' The prince laughed heartily, and took 
bis leave. 



ELECTIONEERING SERMON. 

At an election for the town of Bedford, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and Howard the philanthropist, were opposed 
by Sir Wm. Wake and a Mr. Sparrow, A clergy- 
man of the established church, a warm supporter of 
the patriotic candidates, one Sunday morning, during 
the heat of the election, took for his text that passage 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, in which the question 
is proposed by our Lord to his disciples, ** Are not 
two span-ows sold for a farthing V* Whence this en- 
couragement to their perseverance and their faith 
is deduced, " Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.' 



ft 



KING-MAKING. 

A lady of the name of King, who had increased 
her family auiiually for several years, was at a party 
where the circumstance was told to a very facetious 
gentleman. He soon found out the lady's husband. 
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and though uDknown to him, thus accosted him : 
" Why, sir, you are like Buonaparte !" 'The other, 
rather surprised, hastily exclaimed, "How so, sirV* 
*' Because,'* replied the wit, '* you make a new king 
every year." 

VENETIAN GONDOLEER. 

A gondoleer was ordered by a foreigner to row to 
the church of St. Ermagora e Fortunato, which is 
known by the name of San Marquola, amongst the 
Venetian populace. The gondoleer not nnderstandiug 
him, rowed him in vain from saint to saint, till out of 
all patience, he carried him to the church of Ail 
Saints, and bade huu " find him out amongst them ; 
since, for his part, he did not know where else to 
look for him." 



HOW TO VALUE AN ABBE. 

A certain Abb^, who was an accomplished, but 
tiresome man, called upon a Venetian gentleman, 
who was just going out, and detained him by com> 
plaints of the world. He said, he was learned and 
clever ; but that ** nissiia saveva stimarlOf*^ that nobody 
knew his value, or literally, ** that nobody knew how 
to value him.** The friend heard him out, put his 
arm under that of the Abb6, and carried him away 
with him. They had not walked far, when the 
gentleman entered the shop of a broker and appraiser, 
and exclaimed, " Caro vu, stindme tt» Sior Abate, chg 
titsstm idtro sa gtimar" My good friend, value me 
this Abb^, whom nobody else knows how to value. 

i).3 
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SMART llETORT. 

A lady of the name of Madame Bobu Lad given 
some offence to M. de Verpillier, the Mayor of 
Lyons. At a masquerade, the mayor discovered this 
lady in her disguise, and accosted her in a sarcastic 
tone, with a quotation from the syllables of the 
Primer, " Comment vouz portez vous, Madame Ba- 
be-bi-bo-bu V She immediately answered, " Tres 
bien. Monsieur Ca-ce-ci-co-cu." A sarcasm which, 
it was said, was not ill applied at hazard. 



STOCK JOBBING DOCTOR. 

As Chirac, a celebrated physician, was going to 
the house of a lady, who had sent for him in a great 
hurry, he received intelligence that the stocks had 
fallen. Having a considerable property embarked 
in the Mississippi scheme, the news made so strong 
an impression on his mind, that while he was feeling 
his patient's pulse, he exclaimed, " Mercy upon me, 
how they fall ! lower, lower, lower !*' The lady in 
alarm flew to the bell, crying out, " I am dying; M. 
de Chirac says that my pulse gets lower and lower; 
so that it is impossible I should live !" " You 
are dreaming, madam!" replied the physician, 
rousing himself from his reverie ; " your pulse it 
very good, and nothing ails you ; it was the stocks 
I was talking of." 
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BIGHT OF FLOGGING. 

A noted political cbaracter of the present day waa 
once passing through bis native village, when be 
saw a fellow beatmg an ass most unmercifully. 
*' What will you take for that beast?'' said be. <* If 
it belongs to you, I'll buy it.'* ** You may have bim 
for ten shillings," replied the boor. The bargain 
was struck, and the money paid. ** Now/' said the 
young farmer, " that the beast is mine, what do you 
mean, you rascal, by beating my ass so brutally V* 
and following up his words, he gave the fellow a 
sound drubbing. It is said, but we suspect with 
less truth than wit, that the countryman, on getting 
home, observed that he should never in all his life 
see an ass alter, without thinking of Mr. H. 



LITERARY RESURRECTION. 

The French Academy, prior to a late election to a 
vacant place in their body, adopted a singular rule 
with respect to the candidates. It was ordered that 
they should respectively produce copies of all the 
works to which they bad given birth. To issue an 
edict of this sort, was in fact to call for a number of 
publications that had long sunk into obscurity, and 
many of which indeed were totally destroyed ; for it 
is but too true, as Montaigne observes, that the con- 
founded grocers and trunk-makers have no compas- 
sion. One day, one of the most forgotten of the 
living French poets was, in consequence of this rule, 
walking on the quay of the Louvre, and narrowly 
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spying ioto every second-hand bookseller s shop. 
Suddenly, mortifying spectacle ! he observes on the 
pavement, huddled among other things, one of his 
ftlgitive pieces ; and anxious to relieve it from its 
iCate of degradation, he asks the price of it. ** That. 
lAt^^* replies the bookseller, "that is sixpence.*' 
'* What do you mean by sixpence f * exclaims the 
author, piqued to find the productions of his genius 
estimated at so low a rate ; "you do not know what 
you are selling, friend.*' "Pardon me, sir, I know 
very well thait it is not over and above clever, but 
then the paper is worth fourpence." " Hold, blocks- 
bead !'* replied the indignant poet, "h^te are fifteen 
pence for it.*' Pocketing the work, he added, ** You 
deserve to know, in order to teacb you your trade 
that I should have given you thirty for it.** 



SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BEST. 

The following singular circumstance occurred on a 
Sunday in the month of November, 1816, in the 
church of Seaford. The clergyman, whilst publishing 
the bands, on coming to the names of a pair of neigh^ 
bouring jrustics, was suddenly surprised by an inter- 
ruption from one of the congregation, who loudly 
bawled out, " I forbid the wedding." On being de« 
sired to retire to the vestry, he was asked if he was 
a relation of either of the parties T "^o, no,*' re- 
plied Hodge, " I'm the bridegroom himself; but 
having learned that Ciss has a tongue that, after 
marriage, will run faster than the clack of her 
master's mill, I am resolved to be off; so your reve- 
rence may marry her yourself, if you please." 
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I4OW UFE. 

Dorbg the progress of Mr. Jonas Hanway's exer- 
tions in hivour of chimney-sweepers, he addressed a 
little urchin of the sooty tribe, after he had swept a 
chimney in his own house, " Suppose now I give you 
a ihilling V ** God Almighty bless your honour, and 
thank you." " And what if I give you a fine tie 
wig to wear on May Day, which is just at handV 
** An f bless your honour ! my master won^t let me 
go out on May Day." " No ! why not V " Because 
he says it is low life." 

SMART REPROOF. 

In the year 1795, on the anniversary of the murder 
of Louis KVI., some of the principal French refugees 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the persons 
of distinction in London were invited. The enter, 
tainment consisted of a ball, a supper, and a play ! 
The English journals took a very piquant way of ex- 
pressing their sense of this ind'^orous exhibition. 
When the next anniversaxy of the death of Charles L 
arrived, tbey announced it in the following manner : 
•< To-morrow is the anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Charles the First. The French are acquainted that 
thergwiUbenobali:' 



LORD BRIDPORT. 

Talking of the threatened invasion by the French 
in 1798, Admiral Lord Bridport dryly observed, " that 
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they might come as they coald ; for his own p«rt h« 
could only say, that they should not eomt by waUr.*^ 



IRISH NEGRO. 

A negro from Monteserat, or Marigalante, where 
the dibemo-Celtic is spoken by all classes, happened 
to be on the wharf at Philadelphia When a number of 
Irish emigrants were landed ; and seeing one of them 
with a wife and four children, he Stepped forward tc 
assist the family on shore. The Irishman, in his native 
tongue, expressed his surprise at the civility of the 
negro ; who, understanding what had been said, re- 
plied in Irish, that he need not to be astonished, for 
that he was a bit cf an Iruknum himtelf* The Irish- 
man, surprised to hear a black man speak his Milenanr 
dialect, it entered his mind with the usual rapidity 
of Irish fancy, that he really was an Irishman, but 
that the climate had changed his fair complexion. 
" If I jnay be » bold, nty* said he, *' may I cuk how long 
you have been in this country V* The negro man, wha- 
had only come hither on a voyage, said he had been 
in Philadelphia only about four months. 

Poor Patrick turned round to his wife and childrefli« 
and looking as if for the last time on their rosy 
cheeks, concluding that in four months they must 
also change their complexion, exclaimed, *^ O merci- 
ful powers ! Biddy, did you bear that ? He is not 
more than four months in this country, and he is al- 
ready almost as black as jet.'* 
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THE MILLING ADMIRAL. 

Several years since, the bargemen of his nwijesty's 
ship Berwick, then at Spithead, quarreled with the 
bargemen of the ship which Admiral Milbank theQ 
c<mimanded as captain, and the latter were heartily 
dmbbed, to the no small mortification of the admiral, 
who was in his younger days exceedingly athletic, and 
somewhat addicted to boxing. A few days after, the 
admiral called the boat's crew together, upbraided 
them for a set of cowards, dressed himself in a common 
jacket aad trousers, and observing the Berwick's 
barge rowing ashore to Portsmouth beech, ordered 
his own to be immediately manned ; and thus dis- 
gttised, took an oar as one of the crew. The cox- 
swain, as particularly directed, ran the head of his 
barge agunst the BerwicVs barge quarter ; in con- 
sequence of which a broadside of oaths was given 
and returned, which produced a challenge to ilght 
with more subelaiitial weapons. The aomiral, as 
champum of his crew, beat the whole of the other 
barge'a crew, one after the other (eleven in number), 
to the great joy and admiration of his sailors, and 
then making himself known, went and visited his 
friends ia Portsmouth, as if nothing had happened. 

PHIUP, EARL OF STANHOPE. 
Philip, Earl of Stanhope, whose dress always cor- 
responded with the simplicity of hiamanners, wasonce 
prevented from going into the House of Peers, by a 
door-keeper who was unacquainted with his persqn. 
Lord Stanhope was resolved to get into the house 
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without explaining who he was : and the door-kee 
equally detennined on his part, said to him, *• Hoi 
man, you have no business here. Honest man, you 
have no business in thisplace.*' " I believe," rejoi: 
his lordship, ** you are right ; honest men can have 
basiness here/* 



DIFFERENCE OF DIALECT. 

A Quaker of Scarborough appointed a Scotchi 

to command a Westlndiaman, and heard with in* 

nation that Captain C. insisted to have her fitted 

with guns. They mutually expostulated on the subj 

The respectable conscientious owner would not pei 

so flagrant a deviation from his pacific tenets. 

brave seaman would not go a voyage in time of 

without means to repel an enemy. At length 

Caledonian said, ** There is but one way to end 

debate. Suit (pronounced shoot) yourself, and I a 

suit myself in half an hour." The Quaker, shoe 

by such a measure, hastened to thecounting-houa 

Mr. D. who had recommended Captain C. '* Friex 

said he, " the person thou hast spoken of so high 

a savage, a madman. Because I would not con 

to equip the Neptune with guns, he bade me s 

myself, and he would shoot himself in half an ho 

When Mr. D. could suppress his laughing, he 

plained the pronunciation in frequent use norl 

the Tweed ; and assured Mr. , that Captai 

had the interest of his employers in view, by ma 
a point of being* enabled tx> defend their prop< 
The difference was thus amicably settled. 
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CHESTER IN AN UPROAR; 
About tbe time of Buonaparte's departure for St. 
Helena, a respectably dressed man caused a number 
of handbills to be distributed through Chester, in which 
he informed the public, that a great number of genteel 
families had embarked at Plymouth, and would cer- 
tainly proceed with the British regiment appointed to 
accompany tbe ez-emperor to St. Helena : he added 
farther, that the island being dreadfully infested with 
rats, his Majesty's Ministers had determined that it 
should be forthwith effectually cleared of those nox- 
ious animals. To facilitate this important purpose, he 
had been deputed to purchase as many cats and thriv- 
ing kittens, as could possibly be procured for money 
in a short space of time ; and, therefore, he publicly 
offered in his handbills, 16*. for every athletic full- 
grown tom cat, lOf. for every adult female puss, and 
half-a-crown for evexy thriving vigorous kitten, that 
could swill milk, pursue a ball of thread, or fasten itr 
young fangs in a dying mouse. On the evening of the 
third day after this advertisement had been distri- 
buted, the people of Chester were astonished with an 
irruption of a multitude of old women, boys, and girls, 
into their streets, all of whom carried on their should- 
ers either a bag or a basket, which appeared to con- 
tain some restless animaL 

Every road, every lane, was thronged with this 
conical procession ; and the wondering spectators of 
the scene were involuntarily compelled to remem- 
ber the old riddle about St. Ives : 

As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met fifty old wives * 
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Erexy wife had fifty sacks, 
Every sack had fifty cats, 
Every cat had fifty kittens ; 
Kittens, cats, sacks and wives. 
How many were going to St. Ives ? 

Before night, a congregation of nearly SOOO 
was collected in Chester. The happy bearers of tlb^t* 
sweet-voiced creatures proceeded idl (a» directed hf 
the advertisement) towards one street with their d»* 
lectable burdens. Here they became closely wedged 
tegether. A vocal concert soon ensned. The woas f 
screamed ; the cats sqaalied ; the boye and gifls 
shrieked treble^ and the dogs of the streets howled 
bass, so that it soon became diffiealt to the nicest ear 
to ascertaiii whether the canine, the feline, c»r the h«* 
man tones were predominant. Some of tbecat-beaamg 
ladies, whose dispositions were not of the most phMBid 
nature, finding themselves annoyed by their neigh* 
bonn, soon cast down their burdens, and kefan to bcm 
A battle royal sosned. The cats sennded the w ^ 
whoop with m^ht and main. Meanwhile the boys of the 
town, who seemed mightily to relish the sport, were 
actively employed in opening the mouths of die de- 
serted sacks, and liberating the cats ftom their Isrlom 
situation. The enraged animals bounded<imaiedaate]y 
on the shoulders and heads of the combatants, aad 
ran spitting, squalling, and clawing, aloeg the imdu- 
lating sea of skulls, towards the walls of the bouses of 
the good people of Chester. The citizens, attracted hy 
the noise, had opened the windows to gaze at the ftia. 
The cats, rushing with the rapidity of lightning up the 
pillars, and then across the bahistradesand galleries. 
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for which the tewa is %o (nrnxmn* leaped slap-dash 
through the open wiadowi into the apartments^ 
Never* since the days of the celebrated Hugh Lupus, 
were the drawing-romns of Chester filled with such a- 
crowd of unwelcome guests. Now were heard the 
crashes of broken China ; the howling of affrighted 
dogs ; the cries of distressed damsels, and the groans 
of well-fed citiaeas. All Chester vaa soon in arms;, 
and dire were the deeds of vengeance executed on the 
feline race. Next morning, above five hundred dead 
bodies were seen floating on the river Dee, where 
they had been ignominiously thrown by the two- 
^gged victors. The rest of the invading host, having 
evacuated the town, dispersed in the utmost confu^ 
sioa to their respective homes* 



PERSONALITIES. 

When Quin and Garrick performed at the same 
theatre, and in the same play, the night being very 
stormy, each ordered a chur. To the mortification 
of Quin, Garrick'iB chair eame up first. '* Let me get 
into the chair," cried the surly veteran, ** let me get 
into the chair, and put little Davy into the lantern.'* 
" By all means^** said Garrick ; " I shall ever bo 
happy to give Mr. Quin li^t in any thing." 



TRADER IN WIVES. 

The following extraordinary advertisement appear- 
ed in the Kentucky Reporter of the 5th of September, 
1817. '* Take notice, and beware of the swindler Jesse 

k3 
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Dougberty, wao married me in Noyember last, Mat 
tome time after marriage informed me that ha had 
another wife alire, and before I recovered, the Til* 
lain left me, and took one of my beat hortea ; one of 
my neighboors was so good as to follow him, and 
take the horse from him, and bring him back, Thm 
said Dougherty is about forty years of age, Arv 
feet ten inches high, round-shouldered, thick lipfl, 
complexion and hair dark, gray eyes, remukably 
ugly and ill-natured, and very fond of ardent ipirit^ 
and by profession a notorious liar. This is therefora 
to warn all widows to beware of the swindler, as all 
he wants is their property, and he cares not wkera- 
they go after he gets that. The said Dougherty lias' 
a number of wives living, perhaps eight or tea (the* 
number not positively known), and will, no doubt, 
if he can get them, have eight or ten more. I believe 
that is the way he makes his living. — Mary Dodd^ 
Livingston County, Ky.' 



*> 



EPITAPH. 

The heir of the Duke de Penthievre died in 1764» 
a victim of his irregularities, and particularly of his 
attachment to Mademoiselle Mir6, a lady eminent for 
her musical talents. The Parisian wits, who laagh 
at every thing, made the following very ingenious 
epitaph, composed of five musical notes, which are 
supposed to be engraven on his tomb * 

MI RE L'A MI LA. 

Mrr^ hai placed him thtre. 
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CR JOHN FIELDING. 

Sir Jobs Holding, the brother of the celebrated 
novelist, appears to hare inherited no email portion of 
the family hamour, although he has left no record in 
a letterea form of his comic propensity. On one 
occasion, after paying a visit to a country gentleman 
of eminent hospitality. Sir John mounted his horse, 
in company wiUi several brother convivialists. The 
knight, though ** a thick drop serene*' had quenched 
the lustre of his orbs, was a fearless horseman. In 
fact, hb steed was trained to obedience, and was fami- 
liar witlvthe rider's haunts. Sir John rode forwards ; 
but when he arrived at Hartley Kow, under the im- 
pulse of the gay purpose of the hour, be checked his 
horse, and the animal entered the paved yard of an 
inn. Our traveller was in the habitof wearing a shade 
'IV er his sightless eyes, which the apprehensiveness 
and surprise of the innkeeper and his wife converted 
into a mask. It was during the time of a general 
panic throughout the country, in consequence of a 
threatened invasion from Prance. Sir John found, by 
the tremulous accents of the people at the inn, that 
lis appearance had produced a striking effect on their 
imagination, and he accordingly humoured their ap- 
prehensions. He, with significant shrugs, and 
divers protestations of extreme haste, informed his 
auditors that the French were landed in great num- 
bers, and were far advanced on their march to the 
metrc^lis ; that he himself had been captured by the 
Ibe, and only released on condition of wearing a mask , 
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or bandage, till six hours were expired. After com- 
municating this intelligence, he quitted the inn. 

It happened that the innkeeper's wifi» was one ^ 
the most credulous among the weak* Terrified be- 
yond measure, she hastened and buried all the moncj 
she could collect, and threw the household plate into* 
the well for safety. The whole house was in commo- 
tion, from the stable-yard to the topmost garret. Tho' 
joke was, of course, soon detected, and the identity 
of the knight shortly ascertained. So high was tho 
indignation of the silly host, when he discoyered the 
extent of the hoax, diat he commenced an actioa' 
against the waggish alarmist. The cause was trifid' 
at Winchester, when the plaintiff was nonsuited. 

CONNUBIAL CARTE AND TIERCE 

The good people of Horncastle were one evening 
amused by the following announcement of the bell- 
man. " J. J. wishes to inform the public, he will not 
be answerable for any debt or debts his wife Mariatmo 
J. may contract after this public notice.'* As soon as 
possible afterwards, the bellman was again sent 
round with the following ; " M.J. begs to inform the 
public, she never has, nor does she ever intend, ttf 
contract any debts on her husband's credit, well 
knowing it stands on too slender a foundation." 

SEEING THE POPE. 

Immediately after the peace of 1815, there was a 
great number of Austrian officers at Rome, so that 
scarcely a day passed on which several strangers wew 
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not introduced to the Pope. Among the rest, a Bohe- 
mian lieutenant, who did not understand a word of 
any language except his own native dialect, wished 
to have an audience of his holiness. The Pope, whose 
condescension does not allow any person to be re- 
fused admittance to him, was previously iuformed 
how difficult it would be to have any conversation 
with the Bohemian. When the audience commenced, 
therefore, his holiness, with some embarrassment, 
merely said to the lieutenant, at the same time clap-> 
ping him on the shoulder, *' Bravo, gueniere ! bravot 
guiiriere! The true-hearted Bohemian hastily seized 
the hand of the successor of St. Peter, shook it 
heartily, and said, *' Bravo, papa ! brave, papa P* 



MAKING THE MOST OF A GOOD THING. 

When the bi^gage of Lady Hamilton was landed 
at Palermo, Lord Nelson^s coxwain was very active 
in conveying it to the ambassador's hotel* Lady 
Hamilton observed this, and presenting the man with 
a moidore, said, " Now, my friend, what will you 
have to drink?" " Why, pletue your honour," said the 
coxwain, " I am not thirsty." '* But," said her lady- 
ship, " Nelson's steersman must drink with me, so 
what will you take, a dram, a glass of grog, or a 
glass of punch V* " Why," said Jack, ** as I am to 
drink with your ladyship's honour, it wouldn't be good 
manners to be backward, so I'll take the dram now, 
and will be drinking the glass of grog, while your 
ladyship is making t]be tumbler of Jninch for me. 



»• 
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LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 

The death of M.PerrieryOf the Royal AciJOBy of 
Sciences at Paris, in 1819, occasiontd a stnuifB mar 
Uke. The Secretary of the Royal Sodetj of SdOBCoa 
happened also to be named Penrier. At a miietfcny of 
the latter body, a chevalier entered, and wtth a cobb* 
tenance voe-begene, took his place anun^ hi» hnlh- 
ren, then solemnly arose, and drew from his pocket 
a manuscript, and, with a fidtering voice» and a 
look of the deepest sorrow, began a foneral oratm 
<* upon his deceased friend." What was his aurpriaay 
when his '* deceased friend'^ stood np from the pram 
dent's chair, which he filled (the panegjrrist being 
so blinded with tears as not to observe him sooner^ 
declined the honour about to be conferred on bin, 
thanked bis friend in the warmest terms* aod pro- 
posed, amidst roars of laughter, to adjoora tba lead* 
fog of the oration tine dk t 

HUNCHBACK. 

About 1725, one of the most remarkable chafadeii 
Va the public haunts of Paris* was a huack.back«d 
gentleman of the name of Renardot. He was a man 
of a droll turn of mind ; cared nothing for his own 
deformity of person, and delighted to tease those wbc^ 
equally unfortunate in this respect, were not posseaaed 
of the same philosophic indifference. In walking th« 
streets, or on the boulevards, it was his constant prac- 
tice, when he perceived another hunchback, to step 
up and whisper in his ear, pointbg at the same time to 
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Kif own protuberance, " If you axe content, sir, so 
may "V The frequent repetition of this salutation 
soon made him as universally known as hated, by all 
the bther hunchbacks of Paris ; he was their com- 
iiioA pest ; and there was not one of them who would 
not at any time have gone a mile out of his way, to 
avoid the ingenious tormentor. 



HANDEL. 
The celebrated composer, Handel, had such a re- 
markable irritation of nerves, that he could not bear 
to hear the tuning of instruments, and therefore this 
was always done before he arrived at the theatre. A 
musical wi^, who knew how to extract some mirth 
from Handers irascibility of temper, stole into the 
orchestra, on a night when the Prince of Wales was to 
be present, and untuned all the instruments. As soon 
as the prince arrived, Handel gave the signal of be- 
ginning, con spirito ; but such was the horrible discord, 
that the enraged musician started up from his seat, 
and having overturned a double bass, which stood in 
his way, he seized a kettle- drum, which he threw with 
such violence at the leader of the band, that he lost 
his full-bottomed wig in the effort. Without waiting 
to replace it, he advanced bare-headed to the front 
of the orchestra, breathing vengeance, but so much 
choaked with passion, that utterance was denied him. 
In this ridiculous attitude he stood staring and stamp- 
ing for some moments, amidst a convulsion of laugh- 
ter ; nor could he be prevailed upon to resume his 
seat, until the prince went in person, and with much 
difficulty appeased his wrath. 
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HEIPEGOER. 

The late fscetioas Duke of Montague gave an 
tertainment at the DefiJ Tavern* Temple Bar, to 
several noblemen and gentlemen ; selecting the most 
convivial, and a few hard drinken* Heidegger* the 
Swiss, who was so long the ArbUer El^nttanim of 
the metropolis, was b vited ; and in a few hours after 
dinner, was so much inebriated, that he was carried 
oat of die room, and laid insensible upon a bed. A 
profound sleep ensued, when an artist was introduced^ 
who took a mould from his face in plaster of Paris. 
From this a mask was made ; and a few days before 
the next masquerade at the King's Theatre, a species 
of entertainment which had risen into great repute 
under the superintendence of Heidegger, the Duke of 
Montague made application to Heidegger's valet de 
chambre, to know what suit of clothes he was likely 
to wear ; and then, procuring a similar dress, and a 
person of the same stature, he gave him his in. 
structions how to act. The masquerade was honoured 
by the presence of the king. As soon as his majesty 
was seated, being always known to the conductor of 
the entertainment, though concealed by his dress 
from the company, Heidegger ordered the music to 
play *' God save the King ; but his back was no 
sooner turned, than the false Heidegger ordered them 
to strike up ^ O'er the Water to Charlie. The 
whole company were instantly thunderstruck ; and 
all the courtiers not in the plot were in the most 
stupid consternation. Heidegger flew to the musical 
gallery in a ^iolenf rage, and accused the musicians 
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of dninkenbesSy or of being Mt on hy some secret 
enemy to min him. The king and hit immediate at- 
tendants laughed immoderately. While Heidegger 
stood in the gallery, *' God Save the Kmg^ was the 
tune ; but when, after setting matters to itghts, he 
retired to one of the dancing-roooM, to observe if 
decorum was kept by the company, the couaterfrit, 
stepping forward, and placing hmiself upon the floor 
of the theatre, just in front of the music gallery, called 
out in the most audible roice, imitating Heidegger^ 
" Blockheads ! did not I tell you this moment to 
play, 0*er the Water to Charlie 1^ A pause ensued : 
the musicians, who knew his character, thought him 
in their turn either drunk or mad ; but as he con- 
tinued his irociferation, ** CharlU^ was played again. 
At this repe^ion of the supposed affront, some of the 
officers of the guards were for ascending the gallery, 
and kicking the musicians out ; hut the late Dnke of 
Cumberland, who relished the mal-a-propos amazing- 
ly, interposed. The company were thrown into great 
confusion. ** 8haioft ! shaaie> t^ veseunded from all 
parts ; and Heidegger once more flew, in a violent 
rage, to that part of the theatre facing the gallery. 
Here the Duke of Montague artAilIy addressing him, 
teld him that the king was in a violent passion ; that 
his best way was to go instantly and make an apology ; 
wad afterwards to discharge the musicians, who were 
to a certainty mad. Almost at the same instant the 
duke ordered the fhJse Heidegger to do the same. 
The scene necame now truly comic in the circle 
before the king. Heidegger had no sooner made a 
genteel apology for the insolence of his musicians^ 
than the false Heidegger advanced, and in a plaintive 
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tone cried out, '* Indeed, sire, it was not my faulty . 
but that devil's in my likeness/* Poor Heidegger 
turned round, stared, staggered, grew pale, and 
could not utter a word. The duke then whispered into 
his ear the sum of his plot ', the counterfeit was or-, 
dered to take off his mask, and here the frolic ended. 
Heidegger's countenance was particularly unpleas- 
ing, from an unusual harshness of feature. Ho- 
garth has introduced it into more than one of his . 
prints. Heidegger was however the first to joke upon 
his ovim ugliness ; and he once laid a wager with the 
Earl of Chesterfield, that within a certain given time, 
his lordship would not be able to produce so hideout 
a face in all London. After a laborious search, & 
woman was found whose features were at first sight 
thought stranger than Heidegger^s ; but upon clap- 
ping her head-dress upon Heidegger, he was unani- 
mously allowed to have won the wager. 



HOAXERS HOAXED. 

Two adventurers of the lower class, seeing the favour 
which the Francs enjoyed with the Sultan, Selim III. 
who died in 1807, and how very easy he was of access, 
resolved, if possible, to profit by the liberality of this 
munificent prince; and success appeared to them easy, 
if they could but present him with some novelty, no 
matter how strange orridicuious their invention might 
be, provided they could make it pass for European. 
After devising and rejecting various plans to make the 
sultan draw his purse-strings, they at last hit upon the 
following scheme. They caused a report to be spread, 
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that It stranger had recently arrived in the city,bringing 
with him a wonderful beariwhich could play extremely 
well upon the pianoforte. Gossip fame soon ^read 
the news ; and the SuHan gave orders that the bear 
should be brought to exhibit its wonderful talents in 
his sublime* presence. Accordingly, at the appointed 
hour, the bear and his leader, rejoicing in what they 
considered the certain success of their scheme, took 
the road to the seraglio. Being introduced into the in- 
terior apartments, they were conducted into one,where 
concealed behind Venetian blinds, all the ladies of the 
harem were waiting the arrival of the sultan, that the 
wonderful spectacle might begin. Their impatience 
was soon gratified ; his highness arrived, and the mo- 
ment he entered, he was observed to regard Bruin 
very attentively. Animated with the hope of pleasing 
the royal spectator, our bear performed wonders ; he 
danced, caressed his master, and played a variety of 
tricks ; to which the sultan paid great attention. At 
last came the great trial of Bruin's powers ; he was 
ordered by his master to play. Raising himself en his 
hind legs, he performed, with his fore-paws, a piece of 
music in the best style ; and captivated the sultan so 
completely, that he eagerly asked the owner of this 
wonderful animal to set « price upon him. This un- 
expected proposal threw Bruin into great confusion ; 
and it increased when he found that his master, fear- 
ful lest an abrupt refusal should discover the trick, 
appeared inclined to come to terms: ** Pray,** whisper- 
ed the bear, while he appeared to caress his leader, 
** do not leave me here '." but the caresses which he 
gave his master made the sultan more eager to pur- 
chase him, Atlast, thepretended owner thought topot 
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an end to a scene, which he plainly perceived Bri^ 
could not sustain much longer, by demanding an ex- 
orbitant price for him. " Count the sum required/* 
cried the magnificent Selim, " and take this animal 
to my meni^erie." The first part of the order was %- 
stantly obeyed by the khasnader ; and the other officers 
approached the bear, to fulfil the second part of it« 

Till now, our animal had behaved with wonderful 
gentleness ; but the moment was arrived when he 
found it necessary to show that he possessed all the 
fierceness of his species. Entrenching himself in the 
angle of the apartment which was opposite to the 
door, he waited impatiently till he saw it open ; when 
suddenly raising himself upon his hind legs, he 
rushed out, followed by his leader. No one offered 
to stop him, because they thought his master parsned 
in order to bring him back. One might suppose that 
the Sultan Selim would have been sufficiently exaspe- 
ra;ed to have set a price upon the heads of the two 
impudent knaves : but having, from the moment be 
saw the bear, penetrated the trick, the only re- 
venge which he determined to take, was to give 
them a hearty fright in return for the insult they had 
offered. 



CALEDONIANA. 

While the negotiation for peace between Lord 
Malmesbury on the part of Britain, and the French 
Directory, was pending, an Englishman and a Scotch- 
man who happened to meet at a country inn were 
conversing together on the subject. With all English- 
men, nothing was at the time more earnestly desired 
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thv) peace ; taxes pressed heavily, and took away a 
relbb for the bubble reputation which is gained at the 
c&nnoii's mouth. With Scotchmen, on the contrary* 
nothing was more popular than the continuance of 
war : it had been to them peculiarly a harvest of 
glory ; and as a nation, they paid less taxes than 
they received back in grants and bounties. The 
conv ^rsation between the two travellers was a per- 
fect exemplification of the feelings of their respective 
countries. The Englishman was of opinion, that 
there was almost no sacrifice which ought not to be 
made for the sake of peace. The Scotchman insisted 
that it would be an eternal disgrace to yield a single 
inch, and added sarcastically, that in the high humour 
in which the French Directory were, he would not 
be surprised if they made it a sine qua nan, that 
Scotland should be ceded to France ; following up 
his remark with a hearty laugh at the extravagance 
of the idea. " O ho !'* rejoined the Englishman, " is 
that all you- know about it ? Don't you know that 
Lord Malmeibury carried out instructions with him 
to cede Scotland, but that on offering it to the Direc- 
tory, they spumed the offer, unless Cumberland 
(worth something) was added to it 1" The natural 
pride of the Scotchman could not receive a severer 
wound: casting an indignant look at the witty 
Southern, he rose and left the room. 

A Scotch pedestrian attacked by three highwajrmen 
defended himself with great courage and obstinacy, 
btf was at last overpowered, and his pockets rifled. 
The robbers expected, from the extraordinary resist- 

k2 
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ance they had experienced, to lay their hands on 
tome rich hooty ; but were not a Kttle surprised to 
disdover, that the whole treasure which the sturdy 
Caledonian had been defending at the hazard of his 
Kfe, consisted of no more than a crooked sixpence ! 
" The deuce is in him,'* said one of the rogues ; " if 
he had had eighteeen-pence, I suppose he would 
have killed the whole of us.*' 



As two military officers, of the sister countries of 
Ireland and Scotland, were passing along Piccadilly, 
their attention was arrested by a pretty girl at work 
with her needle, behind the counter of a Magaxine det 
Jdode$, The Hibernian bstantly proposed to go into 
the shop, and purchase some trifle by way of excuse 
for obtaining a nearer inspection of the fair damsel . 
" Hoot awa', man,** said the equally curious but 
more economical Scot, " there's na occasion to throw 
awa' siller ; let's gang in, and ask change o' tw& 
saxpences for a shilling !" 



ELECTIONEERING BILL. 

Mr. Edgeworth, in his memoirs, relates a whimsical 
anecdote respecting Sir Francis Deleral's election- 
eering at AndoTer. The attorney's bill was not dis- 
charged. It had been running on for many years, 
and though large sums had been paid on account, 
a prodigious balance still remained to be adjusted. 
The affair came before the Court of Ring*s Bench, 
when among a variety of exorbitant and monstrous 
charges, there appeared the following article* • 
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" T^ being thrown out of the George Inn, 
Andover ; to my legs being thereby 
broken ; to surgeon^s bill, and loss of 
time and business, all in the service 
of Sir f . B. Deleval ^500." 

When this curious Uem came to be explained, it 
appeared that the attorney had, by way of promoting 
Sir Francis*s interest in the borough, sent cards of 
invitation to the officers of a regiment in the town, in 
the name of the Mayor and Corporation, inviting them 
to dine and drink his majesty^s health on his birth- 
day. He at the same time wrote a similar invitation 
to the Mayor and Corporation, in the name of the 
officers of ^e regiment. The two parties met, com- 
plimented each other, ate a good dinner, drank a 
hearty bottle of wine to his majesty's health, and pre- 
pared to break up. The commanding officer of the 
regiment, being the politest man in company, made a 
handsome speech to Mr. Mayor, thanking him for 
his hospitable invitation and entertainment. '* No, 
colonel,*' replied the mayor, '' it is to you that thanks 
are due, by me and my brother aldermen, for your 
generous treat to us." The colonel replied with as 
much warmth as good breeding would allow ; the 
mayor retorted in downright anger, vowing that he 
would not be choused by the bravest colonel in his 
majesty's service. " Mr. Mayor,** said the colonel, 
" there is no necessity for displaying any vulgar 
passion on this occasion ; permit me to show you, 
that I have here your obliging card of invitation.** 
" Nay, Mr. Colonel, here is no opportunity for banter- 
ing 'j there is your card."* Upon examining the cards, 

r3 
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it was observed that, notwithstanding an attempt to 
disguise it, both cards were written in the same hand, 
by some person who had designed to hoax them all. 
Every eye of the corporation turned spontaneously 
upon the attorney^ who of course attended the meet- 
ing. His impudence suddenly gave way, he faltered, 
and betrayed himself so fully by his confusion, that 
the colonel, in a fit of summary justice, threw him out 
of the window. For this Sir Francis Deleval was 
charged five hundred pounds. 

DRFAMING-MATCH. 

Sir William Jolmson, who was superintendant of 
Indian affairs in America previous to the revolution, 
received some suits of clothes from England richly 
laced, when Hendrick, king of the five nations 
of Mohawks, was present. The chief admired them 
auch, but did not say any thing at the time. In a 
ew days Hendrick called on Sir William, and ac- 
(juainted him that he had had a particular dream. On 
Sir William inquiring what it was, he told him he had 
dreamed that he gave him one of those fine suits 
which he had received from over the great water Sir 
William took the hint, and immediately presented him 
with one of the richest suits. Hendrick, highly pleased 
with this generosity, retired. A short time after 
this. Sir William, happening to be in company with 
Hendrick^ told him that he also had had a dream. 
Hendrick being very solicitous to know what it was. 
Sir William informed him that he had dreamed that 
he (Hendrick) had made him a present of a parti- 
cular tract of land (the most valuable on the Mohawk 
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river) of about 5000 acres. Hendrick presented him 
with the land hmiiedifttely, with this shrewd remark, 
** Now, Sir William, I will never dream with yoa 
ftgliu i yon dream too hard for me.*' The tract thus 
obtained is called to the present day. Sir William's 
Dreamng'LofKl, 



POPE'S LAST ILLNESS. 

During Pope's last illness, a squabble happened in 
his chamber between his two physicians, Dr. Burton 
and Dr. Thompson, they mutually chai^ng each 
other with hastening the death of the patient by im- 
proper prescriptions. Pope at length silenced them, 
saying, " Gentlemen, I only learn by your discourse 
that I am in a dangerous way ; therefore all I now 
ask is, that the following epigram may be added 
after my death to the next edition of the Dunciad, by 
way of postscript : 

Dunces rejoice, forgive all censures past. 
The greatest dunce has kill'd your foe at last. 



FUNERAL INVITATION. 

Sir Boyle Roach had a servant, who was as great 
an original as his master. Two days after the death 
of the baronet, this man waited upon a gentleman, 
who had been a most intimate fiie&d of Sir Boyle, lor 
the purpose of telling him that the time at which the 
funeral was to have taken place had been changed. 
" Sir,*' says he, " my roaster sends his compliments to 
you, and be won't be buried till to-morrow evening." 
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I rushed on him writh all the impetaotity of which mj 
youth and my indignation rendered me capable ; but 
my gentleman, without being in the least discomposed, 
as steady as a rock, contented himself with parrying 
my thrusts by the most insolent parades in the world, 
and at last made no other return to my attacks than by 
a quip, which made my sword fly out of my hand to 
the distance of five or six paces. ' Pick up your 
sword. Monsieur le Comte,* said he, with the same 
coolness ; ' it is not like an opera-dancer, but like a 
braTe cavalier, with a firm foot and a steady eye, that 
a man of your name ought to flght ; and this is what 
I now invite you to do/ 

" ' You are most cruelly in the right,* answered I^ 
endeavouring to stifle the feelingswhich were agitating 
me, ' and I hope soon to prove myself worthy of 
your esteem.' Fixedly determined rather to perish, 
than expose myself to fresh sarcasms, from this sin- 
gular enemy, I placed myself opposite to him, and 
attacked Lim with a coolness equal to that which he 
displayed in defending himself. ' Very well, very well, 
indeed,' exclaimed, from time to time, this devil ill 
human form, until the moment when, having run me 
through the sword arm, he said, * There, that*8 
enough for the present.' So saying, placing me 
against the wall, and telling me to watt till he came 
back, he ran to the Palais Royale, brought a coach; 
boundup my wound with a handkerchief, and telling 
the coachman to drive up to the Mousquetaires do 
la Rue de Beaune, he delivered me into the hands 
of the porter, and took his leave. 

" After a confinement of more than six weeks, which 
irecB required to cure my wound, I had not rejoinod 
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the worlfl more than a week, when one evening going 
into the Caf6 de la Regence to look for some of my 
companions, I recognised my gentleoran, who quitted 
his seat, pUced his finger on his mouth, and exclaim- 
ing * Chut !' lose, came towards me, and made me a 
signal to follow him. Arrived under the same arch- 
way,'^ You have amused yourself a little at my ex* 
pense, my dear count,' said he, ' in recounting our 
adventure, and I have too great a regard for you, 
act to contribute all in my power to render it still 
more agreeable, by furnishing a continuation, which 
you may add to the story when you next relate it. 
Come, draw your sword/ 

" This second lesson, which was very similar to the 
first, was followed some months after by a third. 
This executioner, if I may so call him, at last became 
so terrible to me, that I hardly ever ventuFed into 
public without feeling a sort of shudder, lest I should 
encounter him, for I had forgot to mention, that the 
last lesson which he had condescended to give me 
was on the eve of the carnival, which he had made 
me pass in the most melancholy manner possible in 
my bed. 

" Judge, therefore, of my joy, as well as gratitude, 
when a waiter from the Caf6 de la Regence arrived 
one morning at my lodgings, and said, * You will 
pardon me, Monsieur le Comte, but I thought you 
would not be sorry to hear that Monsieur ** Chut * 
died last night, and my mistress hopes we shmll soon 
sse you again at our house.' " 
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MASTER OF A PARISH. 

A« a lame country ichoolmaster was koMuig OM 
morning upon two sticks to his Aoi^ manaion* he was 
mst by a nobleman, who inquired his aame, Jtnd ih^ 
meanB by which he procured a livelihood 1 ** JM^ 
name/' answered he, " is R. T. and I am wtmtttr «f 
this parish." This answer increased the cniioekf 
of his lordship, and he desired to know how he was 
mtuUr of the parish 1 <* I am/* replied the pad«*» 
gogue, " the mtuUr of the chikben of the pansli ; 
tiie children are masters of their metftsn ; the mothen 
are the tnlers of the^Aert ; and consequently I am 
the wMOer of the whole parUk," His lordship was 
pleased with this logical xeply, and made the achool- 
master a poaaent. 



NERVES. 

When a late Duchess of Bedford was last at 
Buxton, and then in her eightyfifth year, it was the 
medical farce of the day, for the faculty to reiMcdTO 
every complaint of whim and caprice into ** a shock 
of the nervous system.** Her grace, afifcer inquiring 
of many of her ftiends in the rooms what brought 
them there, and being generally answered for a ner- 
vous complaint, was asked in her turn, "What 
brought her to Buxton ?*' " I came only for plea- 
sure,'' answered the healthy duchess ; "for, thank 
God, I was bom before nerves came into fashion." 
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DUKE D£ ROCLORE. 

The Duke de Roclore, the fayourito wit and baf« 
foon of Louis XIV., was in his person far from being 
agreeable ; his countenance was rather forbidding, 
and his person ill-formed. Another nobleman, whose 
person was even inferior to that of Roclore, having 
killed his antagomst in a duel, applied to the dake 
for his interest and protection, knowbg it was the 
only channel throngh which he could obtain a pardon. 
The duke readily engaged in his friend's interest, and 
fairly rallied the king into a compliance. After the 
king had finished a fit of laughter^ and given his 
royal promise, he inquired of Roclore what could 
possibly induce him to be so strenuous in his inter- 
cession ? " I will tell your majesty/* said the face- 
tious duke ; " if he had suffered, I should then have 
^een the ugliest man in France.' 



» 



SPANISH PUNCTILIO. 

When a late royal bride of Spain was on her road 
towards Madrid, she passed through a little town in 
Spain, famous for the mmufaoture of gloves and 
stockings. The hoaestmagistrates of the place though 
they could never better express their joy for the re- 
ception of their new queen, than by presenting ksr 
whh a sample of those commodities, for which alone 
their town was remarkable. The major-domo, who 
eonducted the queen, received the gloves very 
graciously ; but when the stockings were presented, 
lie flung them away with great indicrnatiou, and 



! 
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severely reprimanded the magistrates for this egregv 
ous piece of indecency. ** Know," says he, " that a 
queen of Spain has no legs." The poor youog queta, 
who at that time understood the language but vetf 
imperfectly, and had been often frightened with 
stories of Spanish jealousy, imagined that they w«« 
to cut off her legs." Upon this she fell a crying, and 
begged them to conduct her to Germany, for thai 
she could never endure that operation : asd it wai 
with some difficulty they could appease her. Pbiii^ 
V. is said never in his life to have enjoyed a good 
laugh, but at the recital of this story. 



RENEWING A PROMISE. 

A late noble lord, who was sparing of money and 
lavish of promises, had given his note to a gentleman 
for a considerable sutai he owed him ; it had been long 
due, and the peer never failed when he met him to 
make a handsome apology. Tired with promises that 
were never intended to be realized, the creditor one 
day, in answer to a new promise, said he had no 
doubt of his lordship's honour, and that he would pay 
it 'at the time he then fixed ; but, added he, *' in the 
meantime, as this note is almost worn out, I ahonld 
be glad if your lordship would take it up, and giye 
me one upon parchment." The peer being a man of 
wit, could not stand the severity of the rebuke, buc 
-paid the money almost immediately. 
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FORMAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

)r. Schmidt, of tbe Cathedral of Berlin, wrote a 
er to the King of Prussia couched in the following 
US : 

'SiRB, — I acquaint your majesty, first, that there 
wanting Books of Psalms for the royal family. I 
[uaint your majesty, second, that there wants wood 
Hrarm the royal seats. I acquaint your majesty, 
:d, that the balustrade next the river, behind the 
irch, is become ruinous. scbmidt. 

Sacrist of the Cathedral.** 

rhe king, who was much amused by the letter, 
urned the following answer : 

' I acquaint you^ M. Sacrist Schmidt, first, that 
tse who want to sing may buy books. Second, I 
[uaint M. Sacrist Schmidt, that those who want to 
warm, must buy wood. Third, I acquaint M. 
:rist Schmidt, that I shall not trust any longer to 
I balustrade next the river. And I acquaint M. 
^rist Scbmidt, fourth, that I will not have any more 
tespondence with him. rREDEBicK.** 



DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

This elegant scholar was invited, while master of 
inchester, to meet a relative of Pope, who, from 
r connexion with the family, he was taught to believe 
lid furnish him with much valuable and private 
brmation. On being introduced, incited by all 
it eagerness which so strongly characterized him». 

g3 
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he took a seat immediately close to the lady, mad by 
inquiriag her consanguinity to Pope, entered at once 
on the subject; when the following dialogue took 
place : ''Pray, sir, did not yon write a book aboitt 
my cousin Pope." «'Yes, madam.** "Th«y ttU 
me *twas vastly clever. He wrote a great maay 
plays, did he not V ** I have heard only of one alU 
tempt, madam." " Oh do ; I beg your pardon, that 
was Mr. Shakspeare; I always confound thenu* 
This was too much even for the doctor's gallantly ; 
he replied, " Certainly, madam ;** and, with a bow, 
changed his seat to the contrary side of the roon, 
where he sat, to the amusement of a large party, with 
such a mingled countenance of archness and chagiitti 
such a struggle between his taste for the ridicnloni 
and his natural politeness, as could be portrayed 
only by his speaiking and expressive couatenaDee* 
In a few minutes he quitted the company, bat not 
without taking leave of the lady in the mott polit* 
and unaffected manner. 

CRITICISM. 
A journeyman hatter, a companion of Dr. FranUia, 
on commencing business for himself, was anxious to 
get a handsome signboard, with a proper inscriptioa. 
This he composed himself, as follows: '*Joha 
Thompson, hatter, makes and sells hats for ready monty;'* 
with the figure of a hat subjoined. But he thought he 
would submit it to his friends for their amendments. 
The first he showed it to, thought the word hatUr tau- 
to]ogous,because followed bythewords,"makeshata,** 
which showed he was a hatter. It was struck out. The 
Q99t observed, that the word " makes*' might as well 
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beomittedy because bis customers would not care who 
made the hats ; if good, and to their mind, they would 
buy, by whomsoever made. He struck that out also* 
A third said, he thought the words " for ready money" 
were useless, as it was not the custom of the place to 
sell on credit ; every one who purchased expected to 
pay. These too were parted with, and the inscription 
then stood, "John Thompson sells hats.^* "Selh^ 
hats !" says his next friend ; •* why, who expects you 
to give them away ? What, then, ia the use of the 
word V* It was struck out, and hats was all that re^ 
mained attached to the name of John Thompson. Even 
this inscription, brief as it was,was reduced ultimately 
to'* John Thompson,**with the figure of a hat subjoined. 

DR. HOUGH. 

The late Bishop of Worcester, Dr. Hough, was re- 
markable for sweetness of temper, as well as every 
other Christian virtue j of which the following story 
affords a proof. A young gentleman, whose family 
had been well acquainted with the bishop, in making 
the tour of England before he went abroad, called to 
pay his respects to his lordship as he passed by hia 
seat in the country. It happened to be a dinner time^ 
and the room full of company. The bishop, however, 
received him with much familiarity ; but the servant. 
in reaching him a chair, threw down a curious weather 
glass that had cost twenty guineas* and broke it. The 
gentleman was under infinite concern, and began to 
make an apology for being himself the occasion of 
the accident ; when the bishop with great good-nature 
interrupted him. '* Be under no concern, sir,*' said his 

o3 
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lordskip, smiling, ^' for I am much beholden to yon 
for it* We have had a very dry season ; and now I 
hope we shall have rain. I never saw the glass so 
low in my life/' Every one was pleased with the 
humour and pleasantry of the turn ; and the more 
so, as his lordship was then more than eighty, a time 
of life when the infirmities oi old age make most 
men peevish and hasty. 

FORTUNE-TELLER. 

A fortune-teller was arrested at his theatre of divi- 
nation, alfresco^ at the comer of the Rue de Bussy in 
Paris, and carried before the tribunal of correctional 
police. '' You know to read the future Y* said the 
president, a man of great wit, but too fond of a joke 
for a magistrate. *' I do, M. le President,'* replied 
the sorcerer. '* In this case,*^ said the judge, ''you 
know the judgment we intend to pronounce.** " Cer- 
tainly." « Well, what wiU happen to you r " No- 
thing.*' « You are sure of it ?" « You will acquit 
me." '* Acquit you !" " There is no doubt of it." 
*' Why ?" *' Because, sir, if it had been your inten- 
tion to condemn me, you would not have added irony 
to misfortune." The president, disconcerted, turned 
to his brother judges, and the sorcerer was acquitted, 

COMPUMENTING. 

A fashionable female at Paris having heard that 
Nicole, the celebrated mathematician, was much che- 
rished in all the circles of science, and anxious to be 
thought the patroness of merit, sent him such an invi- 
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tation to one of ber parties, that he could not refuse 
it. The abstract geometrician, who had never before 
been present at an assembly of the kind, received the 
civilities of his fair hostess with all the awkwardness 
and confusion of a person unacquainted with the firivo • 
lities of fashionable life. After passing a very uncom- 
fortable evening, in answering the observations of 
those who addressed him, he prepared to take his 
leave. Wishing to be very complimentary, he de- 
clared to the lady of the house the grateful sense he 
entertained of the high honour she had conferred on 
him by her generous invitation, polite regard, and 
extraordinary civility. At length he reached the cli- 
max of his compliments, by assuring her '' that her 
lovely little eyes had made an impression which could 
never be erased from his breast." Nicole then re- 
tired, quite satisfied at the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself ; but a friend who was accompany- 
ing him home, whispered in his ear as they were pass- 
ing to the staircase, that he had paid the lady a very 
ill compliment, by telling her that her eyes were little, 
for that little eyes were universally understood by 
the whole sex to be a great defect. Nicole, morti- 
fied to excess at the mistake he had unconsciously 
made, and resolving to apologise to the lady whom 
he conceived he must have offended, returned 
'abruptly to the company, and entreated her with 
die greatest humility to pardon the error into which 
his confusion had betrayed him, of imputing any thing 
like Ultlene» to so high, so elegant, so distinguished a 
character ; and concluded by saying, '' Madam, I 
never beheld such fine largg eyes, such fine large lips, 
such fine large hands, or so fine and large a person 
altogether, in the whole course of my life.'* 
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LiESiE POETICiE. 



A German poet having written a gastronomic song 
upon the pastry of one of the best pastry-cooks at 
Nuremberg, the latter thought he could not better tes- 
tify his gratitude, than by sending him one of the 
objects he had celebrated in his song. The poet was 
at first enchanted with the delicious repast ; but, O 
Grief! on finishing the last morsel, he recognized in 
the paper on which it had been baked, the copy of 
the song, with which he had testified his homage to 
the pastry-cook. In a great rage he hastened to his 
shop, and charged him with the crime of las<e poeti&t, 
*' Ab, sir !** replied the artiu, not in the least discon- 
certed, " why so angry ? I have only followed your 
example. You made a song upon my pastry, and I 
have made a pye upon your song.' 



It 



GENUINE LAZINESS. 

A young farmer, inspecting his father's concerns in 
the time of bay-harvest, found a body of the mowers 
asleep, when they should have been at work. '* What 
18 this?^' cried the youth ; ^'Why, me, you are so 
indolent, that I would give a crown to know which is 
the most lazy of you." *' I am he/' cried the one 
nearest to him, still stretching himself at his ease. 
*' Here, then," said the youth, holding out the money. 
*^ Oh, Master George," said the fellow, folding his 
arms, ** do pray take the trouble of putting it into 
my pocket for me.** 
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HOAX. 



In December, 1783^ when the ur-ballooDs were ikm 
object of public attention, there appeared in the 
Journal de Parit a letter from a watchmaker, who, 
without subscribing his name, offered to traverse the 
river Seine, between the Pont Nenf and the Pont 
Boyal, so quickly, that a fast-trotting horse, which 
was to set off at the same time, should not reach the 
opposite extremity before him. To make this experi- 
ment, he asked for his reward two hundred louis, 
when he reached the appointed spot ; and which 
were merely to pay his travelling expenses to, and 
lost time at Paris. He appointed the first of January, 
if the river was not frozen, for the experiment. The 
town was immedia.tely agitated ; subscriptions filled 
rapidly, and at the court and the city the only sub- 
iect of conversation was the watchmaker who was 
able to walk on the water faster than a horse could 
trot* As some, however, appeared to doubt its 
practicability, he satisfied the inquirers by describing 
his apparatus. These consisted of a pair of elastic 
wooden shoes, joined by a thick bar. Each tabot^ or 
shoe, was to be one foot long, and seven inches high, 
on an e(jual breadth ; and, if necessary, he was to 
hold in each hand a bladder fitlly Uown. He assured 
the public he could repeat the miracle fifty times in 
an hour. The city of Paris began to erect scaffolds 
for the convenience of the subscribers ; but before 
the appointed time the hoaxer, M. Comblcc, confessed 
that he had done this only to try the credulity of 
the Parisians ; but the humourist had nearly en- 
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dangered his liberty by the joke ; for he had not 
only imposed on several distinguished persons, but a 
society at Versailles had subscribed a thousand 
livres, and which society wy formed by Monsieur 
(Louis XVIII.), who was too grave a prince to suffer 
with impunity any personal ridicules. M. ComMes 
applied to the lieutenant of the police, who solicited 
his majesty *s pardon. The king laughed, and amused 
himself at the expense of Monsieur and the court ; 
and it was thought best to conclude this affair by 
informing the public that the watchmaker was in- 
sane, and that he was neither desirous nor capable 
of performing his engagement. 



LEO X. AND HIS BUFFOON. 

Qaemo, a kind of poedcalbuffoon,4nuch in favour 
with Leo X. had been crowned arch-poet by the gay 
young men of fashion at the court of Rome. The 
Pope, fond of his burlesque talents, sent him choice 
dishes from his own table, but expected always a 
distich in return. Quermo, like other bon-vivants, 
was tortured by the gout, and at one of his most 
powerful moments, he was obliged to write in gra- 
titude for a dainty, and sent the following : 
'* Archipoeta facit versus, pro mille poetis.** 

To which the good-humoured Leo added, 
" Et pro mille aliis, archipoeta bibit.^' 

Then Querno, resolving to show himself superior 
to his sufferings, wrote, . 

" Porrige, quod fiiciat mihi, carmina docta Faler- 
nam." 
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Bat the Pope as smartly replied, 

*' Hoc vinum enervat debilitatque pedes.*' 
This sarcastic intercourse may be thus translated : 
Quemo. For millions of poets the arch-poet com- 
poses. 
Leo. By millions of bumpers bepimpled his nose is. 
Quemo. A bowl of Falemian t' enliven my strain. 
Leo. You'll lose in your^est what in meaaure you 
gain. 

NEAT REPROOF. 

Louis XV. frequently talked to his courtiers in a 
manner extremely disagreeable to them, without in- 
tending to give them pain. One day, when Cardinal 
de Luynes was paying his respects to him, " Car- 
dinal," said the king to him, ** your great grandfather 
died of an apoplexy ; your father and your uncle 
died of an apoplexy ; and you look as if you would 
die of an apoplectic stroke. ** Sire," answered the 
cardinal, " fortunately for us, we do not live in the 
times when kings are prophets.** 

AT FAULT. 

The Duke of Grafton being fox-hunting one day 
near Newmarket, a Quaker, at some distance upon 
an eminence, pulled off his hat, and gave a " Yoicks 
tallyho !** The hounds immediately ran to him, and 
being drawn off the scent, were consequently af 
fault, which so enraged the duke, that galloping up to 
the offender, he asked him, in an angry tone, '* Art 
thou a Quaker 1** ** I am, friend," replied the man. 
*' Well, then,'' rejoined his grace, *' as you never pull 
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off your hat to a Christian, I will thank you in fatnra 
not to pay that compliment to a foa !" 

REMEDY AGAINST LYING. 

A Chinese silversmith, to whom the English 
gave the name of Tom Workwell, hrought home 
some tUver tpooru as he called them, to a captain of 
a ship, who had ordered them. The gentleman sus- 
pecting that his friend Tom had played him a trick, 
common in China, of adding no small quantity of 
tutenague to the usual proportion of alloy, taxed him 
with the cheat, which he denied with the strongest 
asseverations of his innocence. The captain then 
told him, that he had brought with him a famous 
water, called lis water, which being placed on the 
tongue of a person suspected of telling an untruth, if 
the case were so, horned a hole in it ; if otherwise, the 
party escaped with honour, and unhurt* Tom^ think- 
ing it a trick, readily consented ; upon which, with 
much form, a single drop of aqna-fortis was put upon 
his tongue ; he instantly jumped about the room in 
violent pain, crying out, " Very true, half tutenague, 
half tutenagiie," in hopes that confessing the fact 
might stop the progress of the tie-wattr, which, from 
the pain he felt, he had some reason to think possessed 
the quality ascribed to it. Several Europeans, who 
were present, and who had bought different pieces of 
plate from him« now put similar questions to him ; 
and he confessed that it had been his uniform and 
constant practice to add a very large quantity ef 
tutenague to evexy article made at his shop, for 
which, daring the continQaiice oi the pain, he pro<* 
mised ample reparation. 
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COEFFEURS v. PERUQUIERS. 

The national frivolity of the French was perhaps 
never more strikingly exemplified, than in the law- 
suit of the ladies* hair-dressers in Paris, which was 
brought before the highest court of judicature in 
January, 1769» This cause was of a most extraor- 
dinary nature, and the prevailing topic of conver- 
sation. The statement of it was bought with great 
avidity, and it was at once to be found on the dusty 
desks of the lawyers, and the brilliant toilettes of the 
ladies. It was entitled, " For the coeffeun de dames of 
Paris, against the corporation of master barbers, hair- 
dressers, and bagnio-keepers." The latter were 
included on account of their generally dressing the 
ladies' hair after bathing. 

Those hair-dressers who presumed to dress both 
■exes, in this case maintained that it was their exclu- 
sive privilege to dress the ladies ; and, indeed, they 
had several of their adversaries imprisoned, fined, 
&c. These in their turn defended themselves, and 
contended that the exclusive privilege was in their 
favour ; because, first, the art of dressing ladies' hair 
is a liberal art, and foreign to the profession of the 
maUret perujuierg ; secondly, that the statute of the 
perufuieri does not give them the pretended exclu- 
sive right; and, thirdly, that they have hitherto 
oppressed them, and are indebted to them in con- 
siderable damages and interests. 

It is probable that some able pleader amused him- 
self in. drawing up this memoir ; since the frivolous 
caose was conduaed with art and elegance, and 
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every where discovered the playful hand of a master, 
who, perhaps, thus unbent himself in the midst o 
more painful avocations. In his first division, th«> 
orator, who makes his clients speak in their owi^ 
persons, maintains that the art of dressing the ladies* 
hair is a liberal art, and compares it to those of the 
poet, the painter, and the statuary. 

" By those talents," say they, " which are pecu- 
liar to ourselves, we give new graces to the beauty, 
sung by the poet ; it is when she comes from under 
our hands that the painter and the statuary represent 
her ; and if the locks of Berenice have been placed 
among the stars, who will deny that to attain this 
superior glory she was first in want of our aid ? 

'< A forehead more or less open, a face more or less 
oval, require very different modes ; every where we 
must embellish nature, or correct her deficiencies. 
It is also necessary to conciliate with the colour of 
the flesh, that of the dress which is to beautify it* 
This is the art of the painter ; we must seize with 
taste the variegated shades ; we must employ the 
ehiaro scurOf and the distribution of the shadows, to 
give more spirit to the complexion, and more ex- 
pression to the graces. Sometimes the whiteness of 
the skin will be heightened by the auburn tint of the 
locks ; and the too lively splendour of the fair will 
be softened by the grayish cast with which we tinge 
the tresses.*' 

In another place, to prove that their art has claims 
to genius, the coejfeursde dames add, 

*' If the arrangement of the hair, and the variont 
colours we give the locks, do not answer our inten 
tion^we have under our hands the brilliant treasures C 
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Golconda. To us belongs the bappy disposition of 
the diamonds ; the placing the pearl pins, and the 
suspending of the feathers. The general of an army 
knows what reliance he can make on a half moon (a 
term of the then fashionable dress,) placed in front ; 
he has his engineers, who are distinguished by their 
titles ; and we with a sparkling cross advantageously 
placed, know bow difficult it is for an enemy not to 
yield.^ It is we, indeed, who strengthen and extend 
the empire of beauty." 

Several legal discussions now follow, the aridity 
of which does not permit our gay pleader to take his 
happy flights : but he appears with all his felicity of 
imagination in the peroration. After having informed 
us that there exist above twelve hundred coeffeurtde 
dameis in Paris, he thus closes his oration : 

** Some rigid censurers will perhaps say, that they 
could do very well without us ; and that, if there 
were less art and ornament at the toilettes of the 
ladies, things would be all for the better. It is not 
for us to judge, if the manners of Sparta were pre- 
ferable to those of Athens ; and if the shepherdess, 
who gazes on herself in the- glassy fountain, inter- 
weaves some flowers in her tresses, and adorns herself 
with natural graces, merits a greater homage than 
those brilliant citizens who skilfully employ the re- 
finements of a fashionable dress. We must take the 
age in the state we find it. We feel a congenial 
disposition to the living manners, to which we owe 
our existence, and while they subsist, we must subsist 
with them." 

Shortly afterwards the case in favour of the coeffmrs 
was ordered to be suppressed, as unworthy of the 

h3 
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majesty of the tribttoal to which the suit' was brought* 
The coeffeurt, however, gained their cause agaiost 
the peniquierSt and the graces triumphed over the 
monster of chicanery. The ladies had taken a warm 
interest in their favour, and formed for them most 
powerful solicitations. This importata trial was 
crowded by a most brilliant assemblage, and when 
the grave decisions of the court were finally made, it 
was approved by loud cheering from the anxious 
beauties of Paris, who considered the affair of their 
coefeurs as of the most national consequence. 



SPECULATION AND EXPERIENCE. 

Lord Kaimes, whose " Gentleman Farmer*' has 
made his love of agricultural pursuitsverywell known, 
had, like many other zealous improvers, a consider- 
able share of credulity as to aU new schemes and 
iqventions. A projector having once imposed upon 
him with a receipt for a sort of manure, which was to 
make wonderfully prolific crops, his lordship took an 
opportunity of expatiating to one of his farmers on 
its mighty advantages. " Aye, Donald,*' said his 
lordship, enough for a whole farm may be carried 
in your coat pocket." " Ha 1 ha !*' replied the 
farmer, "but when you do that, my lord, you will 
hae to carry the crop in your waistcoat pocket." 

PROVOKING MISTAKE REVENGED. 

Count Stackelberg was once sent on a particular 
embassy by Catherine of Russia, into Poland -, on 
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tlie same occasion, Thurgut was despatched by the 
Emperor of Germany. Both these ambassadors were 
stmngers to each other. When the morning ap- 
pointed for an audience arrived, Thurgut was ushered 
into a magnificent saloon, where, seeing a dignified 
looking man seated, and attended by several Polish 
noblemen, who were standing most respectfully b» 
fore him, the German amba8sador(Thui^ut)conclude^ 
it was the king, and addressed him as such, with 
the accustomed formalites. This dignified-looking 
character turned out to be Stackelberg, who received 
the unexpected homage with pridJB and silence. 
Soon after, the king entered the presence chamber, 
and Thurgut, perceiving his mistake, retired, much 
mortified and ashamed. In the evening it so hap- 
pened that both these ambassadors were playing 
cards at the same table with his majesty. The Ger- 
man envoy threw down a card, saying, "The king 
of clubs.*' " A mistake !** said the monarch, '* it is 
the knave !" ** Pardon me, sire," exclaimed Thur- 
gut, casting a significant glance at Stackclberg, '* this 
is the second time to-day I have mistaken a knave 
for a king/' Stackelberg, thougb very prompt at 
repartee, bit his lips and was silent. 



BOSWELL, AND COLMAN, THE ELDER. 

At a public dinner given at the Mansion House, 
daring the mayoralty of Mr. Wilkes, Mr. James 
Boswell, who had taken care to secure good room, 
seeing George Colman, the elder, in want of a place* 
called to him and gave him one beside himself, asying 
'* See what it is to have a Sciftcbman for youi friend 

ii3 
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at Mr. Wilkes's table/* A little time after, there came 
a foreign waiter with something ; Mr. Boswell talked 
to him in German, upon with Mr. Colman wittily 
observed, ** I have certainly mistaken the place to- 
day ; I thoaght I was at the Mansion House, but I 
must surely be at St. James's, for here are nothing 
but Germans and Scots !*' 



CATCHING THE SMALL-POX. 

When Dr. Thomas, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury, 
was chaplain to the British factory at HambuT^h, a 
gentleman belonging to the factory died at a village 
about ten miles distant. Application was made to 
the clergyman of the parish, for leave to bury him in 
the church-yard. The parson inquired of what 
religion he was ; and was told that he had died a 
Calvinist. ** Then," said be, " he cannot be buried 
here ; there are none but Lutherans in my church- 
yard, and there shall be no other." On this being 
told to Dr. Thomas* he immediately took his horse, 
and went to argue the matter with the parson, but 
found him inflexible. At length the doctor gained 
by ridicule, what he had failed to accomplish by 
the force of reason. " You remind me,'* says the 
doctor to the intolerant priest, *^ of a circumstance 
wliich once happened to myself, when I was curate of 
a church in Thames Street : I was burying a corpse, 
when a woman came and pulled me by the sleeve in 
the middle of the service. " Sir, sir, I want to speak 
to you." "Pr'ythee," says I, "wait till I have 
doDo !" '' No, sir, I must speak to you immediately !" 
«' Why, then, whatisth#toatter?" ** Why, sir," says 
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the, " you are burying a man who died of the small- 
pox next my poor husband, who neTer had it." This 
story had the desired effect ; and the curate per- 
mitted the bones of the poor Calvinist to be laid in 
a Lutheran church-yard. 

FIGHTING PREACHER. 

In the period of the commonwealth in England, 
a young officer* who had been bred in France, went 
one day to the ordinary at the Black Horse in Hol- 
bom, where the person that usually presided at table 
was a rough old-fashioned gentleman, who, according 
to the custom of those times, had been both major 
and preacher of a regiment. The young officer began 
to ridicule religion, and to speak against the dispen- 
sations of Providence. The major at first only desired 
him to speak more respectfully of religion, but finding 
him run on, began to reprimand him in a more 
serious manner. The young fellow, who thought to 
turn matters to a jest, asked the major if he was 
going to preach, at the same time bidding biro take 
care what he said against a man of honour. **A man 
of honour !'' cried the major, *' thou art an infidel and 
a braggart ; and I will treat thee as such." The 
quarrel at length ran so high, that the young officer 
challenged the major. On their going into the gar- 
den to settle the dispute, the old gentleman advised 
his antagonist to consider the place to which one 
pass might drive him ; but, finding him grow scur- 
rilous, ** Sirrah,'* said he, " if a thunderbolt does not 
strike thee before I come at thee, I shall not fail to 
chastise thee for thy profaneness to thy Maker, and 
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thy insolence to myself.'' This said, he drew out hil 
sword, and with a loud voice exclaimed, ** The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon V This terrified the young 
gentleman so much, that he was instantly disarmed 
and thrown on his knees, in which postare lie begged 
for his life, and made tite necessary apology. 

RODDAM'S TRIAL. 

When Captain, afterwards Admiral Roddam was 
tried by a court martial for the capture of his ship, he 
gave directions to the printer at Kingston to publish 
the minutes, and give a copy to each member of the 
court martial, to his brother officers, and some other 
friends, and then to sell the remainder* It was some 
time afterwards that he agun saw his publisher ; when 
in order to settle accounts, the book was referred to, 
and the man stated that, according to order, so many 
copies had been disposed of. '' Why, that is the 
number I ordered you to give away in my name ; 
how many have you sold ?" ** Not one,*' was the 
reply, " though I advertised in all the papers." That 
is strange !*' said Captain Roddam, " for Admiral 
Byng's trial went through three editions in a week/* 
" That is a different case,** said the printer : " if you 
had been condemned to be shot, your trial would have 
sold as well ; but the public take no interest in an 
honourable acquittal.** 

FLATTERY. 

Louis XTV. gave flatterers good pretexts, of which 
they were not slow ta avail themselves. A Capuchin, 
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preaching before this monarch at Fontainbleau, 
began his discourse with, '* My brethren, we AaU all 
die !** Then stopping short, and turning to the king^ 
*' Yes, sire, almost all of us shall die !*' 



ART OF RISING. 

Yhe Duke of Grammont was the most adroit and 
«ritty courtier of his day. He entered one day the 
closet of Cardinal Masartn without being announced. 
His eminence was amusing himself, by jumping close- 
legged against the wall. To surprise a prime minister 
in so boyish an occupation, was dangerous; a- less 
ckilful courtier might have stammered excuses, and 
retired. The duke entered briskly, and cried, " I^Il 
bet you one hundred crowns, that I jump higher than 
your eminence ;" and the duke and cardinal began 
to jump for their lives. Grammont took care to 
jump a few inches lower than the cardinal, and was, 
six months afterwards. Marshal of France. 



PASSION FOR GAMING CURED. 

Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, when early 
in life, attracted the notice of the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry, from a strong resemblance which he 
bore to their favourite Gay, the poet ; and a friend- 
ship was formed between them, which was as cordial 
as uninterrupted. Smeaton, who detested cards, was 
on one occasion, from a spirit of complaisance but too 
common, drawn in to join the duke and duchess, and 
a numerous party, in a game at Pope Joan ; but bis 
attention never following the game, he played like a 
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boy. The ran of the game was high, and'* the stake 
in ** Pope*^ had accidentally accumulated to a sum 
more than serious. It came to Smeaton's tan, by the 
deal, to double it ; when regardless of his cards, he 
busily made minutes on a scrap of paper, and pot it 
on the board. The duchess eagerly asked him what 
it was i and he as coolly replied, ** Your grace will 
recollect that the field in which my house stands, 
may be about 5^ acres^ 3 roods, and T' perches, which, 
at thirty years* purchase,, will be just my stake ; and 
if your grace will make a duke of me,.! presume the 
wbner will not dislike my mortgage*" 

The joke and the lesson had alike their weight ; 
the duke and duchess would never after play bat 
for the merest trifle. 



BACCHANALIANS. 

A publican blowing the froth from a pot of porter 
which he was bringing to a customer, the gentleman 
struck him. Boniface eagerly asked why he struck 
him ? " Why,*' replied the gentleman, " I only re- 
turned blow for blow.'*' 



At the breaking^ up of a tavern dinnerparty, two 
of the company fell dbwn stairs, the one tumbling to 
the first landing-place, the othsr rolling to the bot> 
tom. It was observed that the first seemed dea^ 
drunk, " Yes," said a wag, " but he*s not tofatgon^ 
as the gentleman below.'* 
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WELSH RIVER. 

Dr. JobnsoD, whose ideas of any thing not posi- 
tively latere were always mingled with contempt, 
when in North Wales, inquired respecting a rapid 
current — " Has this brook e'er a name ?** and received 
for answer, " Why, dear sir, this is the River 
Ustrad.*' " The River Ustrad !" said Johnson, turn- 
ing to his friend, " let us jump over it directly, and 
flSiow how an Englishman ought to treat a WeUkriver^ 



tf 



TO BE LET ALONE. 

Every one has heard the story of a man who, when 
looking at a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl* if 
she was to be let with the house. ** No, sir,'*' she 
replied ; *' if you please, I am to be 2c( alone" The 
origin of this witticism is not so well known, and it 
will surprise most readers to learn, that it is to be 
found in the works of a very pious writer^ who was 
bom in the year 1592, namely, Francis Quarles, who 
has the following quaint epigram : — 

ON THB WOBLD. 

This house is to be let for life or years ; 
Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears ; 
Cupid has stood long void ; her bills made known^ 
She must be dearly let, or let alone* 

ALL IS VANITY. 

Ii)rd Burleigh, treasurer to Queen Elisabeth, hear- 
ing wonderful reports of the curiosities possessed bj 
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a gentleman in Suffolk, went to pay him a visit, and 
had presented to his view a variety of precious gems, 
medals, pictures, statues, &c. ; every room, moreover, 
was adorned with mottoes and devices. At length he 
brought the treasurer into a room, where he promised 
to show him an article of infinite value, on account of 
its antiquity. What should this be, but an old weather- 
beaten statue of some ancient philosopher, which had 
been palmed on the ignorant connoisseur for the statue 
of Solomon, carved during the lifetime of that king, 
with his own motto cut out in the following manner : 
OMNIA VANITAS. 
Lord Burleigh observed thesewords in such different 
characters, and wanting to quiz the gentleman, said 
in a sly manner, " This does not well ; I wonld advisa 
you to alter it at any rate } for methinks omnia is vezy 
little, and vamtas exceeding great/* "My lord," 
says the gentleman> not observing the satire, ** it shall 
be done, for, to speak the truth, vamtas hath been thus 
here a long time* and I crowded in omnia $ but I will 
make them all one, before your lordship comes again. 



** 



EARL OP PETERBOROUGH. 
About the time of the rerolution, when the cele- 
brated Earl of Peterborbugh was a young man, he 
entertained a passion for a lady who was fond of 
birds. She had seen and heard a fine canary bird at 
a coffee-house near Charing Cross, and entreated his 
lordship to procure it for her. The owner was a 
widow, and not in very affluent circumstances ; but 
though Lord Peterborough offered a large sum for the 
bird, she would not part with it. Finding that there 
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wu no other way of coming at the bird, bis lordship 
determined to change it, and getting one of the same 
colour, and with nearly the same marks, he went to 
the coffee-house. The mistress usually sat in a room 
behind the bar, to which his lordship had easy 
access ; and contriving to send her out of the way, 
he effected his purpose undiscovered. On the lady's 
return, be took his leave* 

His lordship continued to frequent the house to 
avoid suspicion, but forbore saying any thing of the 
bird till about two years after, when taJLing occasion 
to speak of it, he said to the lady, ^' I wanted to buy 
that bird, but you refused my money ; I dare say you 
are by this time sorry for it." " Indeed, my lorid^^ 
replied she, ^' I am not, nor would I take any sum 
for him ; for would you believe it ? from the time 
that our good king (James II.) was forced to go 
abroad and leave us, the dear creature has not sung 
a note ! ! I" 



EXISTENCE OF MATTER. 

As Berkeley, the celebrated author of the Imma- 
terial Theory, was one morning musing in the cloisters 
of Dublin College, an acquaintance came up to him, 
and seeing him wrapt in contemplation, hit him a 
smart rap on the shoulder with his cane. The dean 
starting, called out," WhtU'i the ntatter ?'' His ac- 
quabtance looking him steadily in the face, replied, 
" No matter, BerMey,** 
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HALF LENGTHS. 

The celebrated German bard, Gleim, once got a 
painter to paint his own portrait, and that of hia 
friend, the poet Jacobi. Happening to dine about 
this time at a friend*s house, a nobleman, in com- 
pany, who was the friend of both, said to Gleim, " I 
hear you and Jacobi have had your portraits painted ; 
I suppose at full length V ** No/' replied Gleim, 
'* that is only for knights, that we may see their 
spun. We have no occasion for this ', for with ua 
the head is the chief ttung. 
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" WHEREAS." 

A barrister observing the I^rd Chancellor, whom 
he wished to address, very much engaged with the 
Gazette, said, "Ibeg your lordship's pardon ; I see 
you are busy with your harvest." 



BEL AND THE DRAGON. 

There was at a public institution a matron of the 
name of Bel, and another whose severity and genera] 
manners obtained her the appellation of the Dragon. 
One day a violent squabble was heard in a room ad- 
joining to that in which the directors of the charity 
were then assembled, and one of them was induced 
to put his head out to see what was the cause of the 
uproar. He did so, and instantly returned to his 
seat. *' What was all that noise about, did you 
'nquirel" said one of the gentlemen. "Yes," 
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answered the otLer ; and there may be a little more 
yet ; but you nuist not be alarmed, — it is only Bel 
and the Dragon /" 

A TAKE-IN. 

In the reign of King William, Oliver Cromwell, 
grandson of the protector Cromwell,, found it neees- 
sary on some occasion ob other to present as petition 
to Parliament. He gave his petition to a friend, a 
member, who took it to- the House of Commons to 
present it. Just as this gentleman was entering the 
house vtdth the petition in his hand, Sy* Edward 
Seymour, a famous old royalist member, was also 
going in. On the sigbt of Sir Edward,, the gentleman 
immediately conceived tbe idea of making the surly 
sour old Tory carry up the petition for Oliver Crom- 
well. " Sir Edward," said he, ** stopping him on the 
instant, will you do me a favour? I this moment re- 
collect that I must immediately attend a trial at 
Westminster Hall, which may detain me too late to 
give iu this petitioii this moming,.as I promised to do. 
'Tis a mere matter of form ; will you be so good as 
carry it up for me Y* '* Give it me,*' said Sir Edward.. 
The petition went directly into his pocket, and he 
into the house. When a proper opportunity occurred 
for presenting it, Sir Edward rose, and putting his 
spectacles on, began to read, " The humble petition 

of-of.of-of the d 1 1 Oliver Cromwell ! 1 1" The 

roar of laughter in the house, at seeing the old knight 
so fairiy taken in, was too great for him to stand. 
Dashing the petition from him in great rage, he nishedi 
out of the house. 

1% 
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LONGS AND SHORTS. 

There were two barristers at the Irish bar who 
formed a stngalar contrast in their statures. Ninian 
IMahaffy, Esq. was as much above the middle size, as 
Mr. Collis was below it« When Lord Redesdale was 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, these two gentlemen 
chanced to be retained in the same cause, a short 
time after his lordship*s elevation, and before he was 
personally acquainted with the Irish bar. Mr. Collis 
was opening the motion, when the Lord Chancellor 
observed. ** Mr. Collis, when a barrister addresses the 
court, he must stand." '^I am standing on the bench, 
my lord," said Collis. '* I beg a thousand pardons," 
said his lordship, somewhat confused. '< Sit down, 
Mr. Mahaffy." '* I am sitting, my lord," was the 
reply to the confounded chancellor. 

On this occasion, a barrister then present wrote 
the following epigram :— • 

Mahaffy and Collis, ill -paired in a case. 
Representatives true of the rattling size ace : 
To the heights of the law, though I hope you 

will rise. 
You will never be judges I'm sure of a(s)8i2e. 

The Scotch bar had once to boast in Mr. Erskine, 
of Cardross, of a pleader quite as diminutive as Mr, 
Collis. He had usnally a stool brought to him to 
stand upon when addressing the court, which gave 
occasion for a witty rival once to observe, that 
" that was one way of rising at the bar.' 



$f 
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THE WOOLSACK. 

Colman and Banister dimng one day widi Lord 
Erskine, the ex-chancelior, amongst other things, ob- 
served that he had then about three thousand head 
of sheep. "I perceive/' interrupted Colman, "your 
lordship has still an eye to the woolsack/* 

THE BETTER HALF. 

A Bedouin Arab having blasphemed the name, the 
biord, and the hmnur of his chief, was about to re- 
ceive the bastinado for his insolence. Already the 
wretch, extended on the sandycontemplatod the dread- 
ful preparations for his puniahment ; when perceiving 
nis wife running towards them, he placed himself 
under her protection by the accustomed formula ; to 
which she did not flBEil to reply in the usual way. 
'* But,*' said theScheik, " thy husband has committed 
an offence which does not acUnit of pardon.** ** Oh ! 
great prince, the blasphemy is horrible, I confess, and 
merits exemplary punishment ; but it is not my whole 
husband who has thus rendered himself guilty towards 
thee." " What !" replied the prince, ** how is it not 
thy whole husband V* " No,** continued the woman, 
*' it is but the half of him that has committed the 
insult ; for am not I the other half— I who never 
offended thee ! Now the guilty half places itself under 
the protection of the innocent half, and the latter 
cannot suffer the former to be punished." 

The anger of the prince was disarmed by this witty 
reply, and the offending husband was pardoned. 

x3 
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CURE FOR AN IDLE COMPLAINT. 

" Be easy," aaid a rich invalid to his son-in-law, 
who was every hoar perplexing him with complaints 
of his wife's misbehavioor— ** Be easy, I say ; as her 
behaviour is so very blameable, I will alter my will, 
and cat her off with a shilling.*' The old man heard 
no more of his daughter's fidlings* 

GENTLEMEN FARMERS. 

Lord Erskine was once riding in company with Mr. 
Coke, through that garden of English agriculture the 
county of Norfolk, when coming opposite to a finely 
cultivated field, his lordship jumped up,and exclaimed 
in ecstasy, ** What a beautiful piece of lavender r* 
It happened to be a field of whtai. The mistake 
doubtless arose from his lordship never having before 
seen wheat under the new system of drill husbandry. 

Such a mistake, in one whose claims to immortality 
rest on something superior to a knowledge of wheat 
and lavender, may be excused ; but what shall be 
said, for no less a personage than a late President of 
the Board of Agriculture itself, making a blunder 
still worse ? General Fitzroy is fond of relating, that 
the first time Sir John Sinclair came upon the gene- 
ral's farm, he was showing Sir John a field of young 
barUy, when the worthy Intronet exclaimed, ** Yuu 
are very backward in that wheat crop I" ** Good 
heavens !" said the general, ** can this be the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture ?" 

Another equally distinguished agriculturist, whose 
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enthusiasm for rural parauits has always been more 
than a match for any skill"he possesses in them, was 
once betrayed into a mistake of a still more ludicrous 
description. It was at the time when the merits of 
the Merino breed of sheep divided the suffrages of the 
wool-growers of England. The gentleman alluded to, 
who was an advocate for the superiority of the Spanish 
fleece, brought in his pocket, to a meeting of fleece 
amateurs9 a sample of Merino wool grown under an 
English sun,with the intention of making an eloquent 
peech in praise of the foreign breed ; and then, by 
way of proof, exhibiting this sample, to the utter con- 
fusion of the partisans of the black faces and South- 
downs. A friend of the Southdowns got a hint of the 
gentleman's design ; and being as much of a wag as 
a wool«grower». he hit upon a very amusing expedient 
of putting the real knowledge of the Merino advocate 
to the test. Previous to the meeting, he contrived to 
abstract from the sample of wool in the gentleman's 
pocket a good handful, which he silently transferred 
into his own. When the party were all assembled, 
the gentleman made his speech in favour of the Merino 
fabrick^a very confident and a very warm one — and 
concluded with drawing forth the sample of the wool 
itself, saying, " But, gentlemen, I don't want you to 
take my word on the subject ; here is a specimen of 
tke wool itself. Only look at it, and be convinced. 
Was there ever so fine a wool seen V The sample 
being handed round, the sly pnrloiner now begged to 
put in a word for his own Southdowns. " He was,*' 
he said, ** no speechifyer, but a plain matter-of-fact 
man ; the Merino wool might be all that they were 
told; but he had a handful of wool in his pocket 
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which he had shorn that morniDg from the baek of a 
Southdown wedder, which he thought quite as fine, 
and he would appeal to the judgment of the compaaiy 
if it was not." On this, he exhibited the stolen hand- 
ful of Merino, as genuine Southdown. Most of the 
company were of opinion, that it was every whit as 
good as the Merino ; but the Merino grower himself 
seizing it, eagerly exclaimed, ** That he could not 
sufficiently express his surprise, that gentlemen with 
their eyes open should talk so ; the difference be* 
tween the two wools was as obvious as the difference 
between black and white.** He went on with great 
vivacity in the same strain, till the witty hoaxer 
stopped him by letting out the secret, to the great 
amusement of the company, and the inexpressible 
confusion of this nice discriminator of rare products. 

LEARNED LIBRARIAN. 

M. Bantru, a distinguished member of the French 
Academy in the seventeenth century, travelling is 
Spain, was presented to the king, Philip III., who 
asked him if he had seen the Escurial ? Bantm 
answered in the affirmative. " Well, and what do 
you think of the library V* ** I think, sire, that yoa 
should make your librarian Minister of Finances," 
answered Bantru. '* Why V* asked the king. <* Be- 
cause he has never touched any thing entrusted to 
his care." 
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AN EXPENSIVE JOB. 

A gentleman passing a country church while under 
repair, observed to one of the workmen, that he 
thought it would be an expensive job. ** Why, yes," 
replied he ; ** but in my opinion we shall accomplish 
what our reverend divine has endeavoured to do, for 
the last thirty years/ in vain." " What is that 1" 
said the gentleman. "Why bring all the parish 
to repentance." ^___^ 

PUFFING 

The following advertisement from Liston, the 
comic actor, appeared in the newspapers in June, 
1817, on the approach of his benefitt. It is an ad- 
mirable satire on modem puffing : 

<< Mr. JMoH to the Editor, — Sir, My benefit takes 
place this evening, at Covent-Garden Theatre, and I 
doubt not will be splendidly attended. Several 
parties in the first circle of fashion were made, ihe 
moment it was announced. I shall perform Fogrum 
in The Slave^ and Leperello in The Libertine ; and in 
the delineations of those arduous characters, I shall 
display much feeling and discrimination, together 
with great taste in my dresses, and elegance in my 
manner. The audience will be delighted with my 
exertions, and testify, by rapturous applause, their 
most decided approbation. 

" When we consider, in addition to my professional 
merits, the lavelinest of my person, and faseimuions of 
my faee^ which are only equalled by the amiability 
of my private character, having never ' pinched my 
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children, nor kicked my wife out of bed,* there it 
no doubt but this puff will not be inserted in vain. 
'< I am, sir, your obedient serrant, 
** June 10, 1817- j. liston.** 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 

IjotJl Anson, the circumnavigator of the globe, 
suffered much by gaming. The treasure of the 
Spanish galleons became the prize of some sharpers 
at Bath : on which occasion it was obsenred, " That 
Lord Anson had been round the world, and ever the 
world, but never in the world.'' 



CLEVER THIEF. 

At the encampment of a body of the British troche 
in the provence of Bojepore in the East Indies, one 
of the officers had a horse stolen, but the thief, missing 
the road before he got out of sight of the tents, was 
detected and brought back. The gentleman, highly 
pleased at recovering the horse, and much surprised 
at the dexterity of the fellow, who carried 1dm off 
from the midst of six or seven grooms, was more ki> 
clined to admire his address and expertness tkan to 
punish him. Next morning his resentment having 
entirely subsided, he yielded to his curiosity. Ho 
ordered the fellow to be brought before him, and in- 
quired by what contrivance he had effected his pur^i- 
pose ? The fellow replied, '' he could not well tetl hie 
honour, but if he pleased he would cftowhim.'* " Well 
then," says the officer, " since you are so bad at des- 
cription, we'll see how you did it." " Now, sir,.'* 
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says tbe artful culprit, '< pray take notice, this is the 
way I crawled over the grooms. The next thing was 
to loosen the ropes behind, which I did thus. I then 
clapped a halter, observe, sir, if you please, over the 
neck thus.'* '* Admirably clever !'* exclaimed the 
officer, rubbing bis hands. '* In this manner," con- 
tinued the fellow, ** I jumped upon his back, and 
when once I am mounted, I give any one leave to 
catch me if he can.'* On this he gave the horse a 
smart blow, pushed him through the gaping crowd, 
put him to his full speed, and carried him clear off, 
to the no small mortification of the astonished 
owner. 



INSURANCE. 

The collector in a country church, where a brief 
was read for a sufferer from fire, flattered himself that 
he had been unusually successful in the collection, as 
he fancied he saw an agent to one of the fire offices 
put a note into the box. On examining the contents, 
however, he found that the note had not issued from 
any bank, but merely bore these admonitiory words, 
''Let them insure, as they wish to be saved.* 



»> 



PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 

Sir Toby Butler, the famous Irish barrister, once 
invited Sir Charles Cole to dinner ; he knew that his 
guest valued himself on a long line of ancestry, in 
which Sir Toby could have rivalled him, if he had 
not prided himself on his own merit. At dinner, Sir 
Toby used to cry out, *.* Tell my cousin Pat, the 
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butler." xTell my cousin Corah, the cook.*' << Tell 
my coosin Terry, the groom, so and so." ** \¥bat !*' 
said Sir Charles, in a degree of surprise, ** I find that 
all your servants are your relations." *' To be sore 
they are,'* said the knight, ** and it is more praise- 
worthy to retain my own relations forserrantSf than 
to keep yours. 



n 



A BAD BARGAIN. 

A Persian who kept a parrot, taught it his own 
language. The parrot, in answer to every queatiott^ 
would say, " Der een dieck Aucky* or, ''What doubt 
is there of that ?" One day the man carried the parrot 
to market for sale, and fixed the price at one hundred 
rupees. A Mogul asked the parrot, ** Are you worth 
a hundred rupees V* It answered, ** What doubt is 
thereof that?" The Mogul was delighted, bought 
the parrot, and carried it home. Whatever he sidd, 
he received for answer,*' What doubt is there of thatf 
He then began to repent of his bargain, and said* 
** What a fool I was to buy this bird V* The parrot 
said, ** What doubt is there of that V* The Mogul 
smiled, and gave the bird its liberty. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

*' Ojunion and belief," says Lord Kaimes, ** are 
influenced by affection and propensity." The story 
of a lady and a curate viewing the moon through a 
telescope, is a pleasant illustration. ** I perceive,*' 
says the lady," two shadows inclining to each other — 
they are certainly two happy knmt,** '' Not at aU,** 
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replies the curate ; *' they are two tteeples of a 
cathedral.** __^ 

A SUBJECT. 

A Bingalar circumstance once occurred at Mr. 
Brooks's,a8urgeon,in Blenheim Street^Oxford Street. 
A coach drew up to the door where subjects for dissec- 
tion are received, and a body in a sack was deposited 
on the top of the stairs leading to the dissection room. 
The coachman and assistants made their bow as usual 
upon such occasions, and left the subject. Mr. Brooks 
happened to be present, and he asked one of his men 
why he did not tumble the body down stairs f The 
man, in compliance with his master's mandate, began 
to perform his work, by taking hold of the end of the 
sack, but he had not got it down many steps, before 
a living subject threw his naked arms and shoulders 
out, and begged for his life. A scene of confusion 
followed, easier conceived than described. Mr. 
Brooks stood over the subject with a brace of loaded 
pistols, whilst his attendants flew for an officer. 
Prompt assistance was had, and the fellow, in a 
complete state of nudity, was imploring mercy with 
the engines of destruction at his head, when that as* 
sistance arrived. The account he gave of himself 
was, that he had come from Teddington that day, 
but that he had got so drunk he did not know how 
he came there. He said he had no recollection of 
the person or persons who brought him there, or 
where he had been. Mr. Brooks observed, that men 
run for wagers in sacks, and at his suggestion the 
sack was tied round his chin, and a hole being 
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cut tbroagb the bottom for his feet, he wms con- 
veyed away by a constable to tbe watcb-^bouse in a 
coacb. 



SIR THOMAS COULBON. 

Sir Tbomas Coolson being present witb a friend nt 
tbe buming of Drury Lane Theatre, and observing 
several engines hastening to the spot where the fire 
had been extinguished, remarked that they were 
*' ingens cui lumen adeptum." 



CROSS-WRITING. 

A French bishop writing letters at the sametimeto 

Cardinal de Fleury and the Duchess of C ^n, by 

mistake, directed one letter for the other : that intend- 
ed for the dttchees, but-which the cardinal received, 
was as follows : 

" I have just now wrote to his old eminence, my 
charming queen^to entreat his leave toTetum to Paris ; 
I make no doubt but he will grant it : as for the rest* 
the air is so pure here, that I have acquired a good 
state of healthy as you will pereeive, when I come 
to have the happiness of seeing you.'* 

The prelate was unconscious of the blunder he had 
committed, until he received tbe following answer, 
which the cardinal immediately sent him : 

" His old eminence advises you to eztinguiah 
your passion : his majesty orders you to remain in 
yourdiocese till further orders, and requires that your 
life and conversation may be as pu^'e as the air you 
breathe ; and that you make no other use of your 
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good state of heakh, but to discharge ifa« duties of 
your functiott.^ ___ 

COUNTEY QUARTERS. 

A lady advanced inagje, aod in a declining state 
of health, went, by the advice of the physician, Dr. 
IfuDter (who relates the anecdote), to tike lodgings 
ill a village near the metropolis* She i^reed for a 
suite of rooms* and coming down stairs observed, that 
the balustrades. were nuich out c»f repair. " These," 
said the fady, "must be mencEed^ before I can think 
of coming to Kve here."' **-0 no, madam," replied 
the fandhsidy, ** thtA would answer no purpose, as 
the undertaker's men, in bringinig down the coffins, 
would break them, again ibnmediateiy.'' 



VOLTAIRE AND CHESTERFIELD. 

The late Lord Chesterfield happened to be at a 
rout in Fi ance, wlv^re A^oltawr^ was one of the guests ; 
Chesterfield seemed gaicing aboultlie brilliant circle of 
the ladies ; A^oltaire ac^ostedhimy " My lord, 1 know 
you are a judge ; which are more beautiful, the Eng- 
lish or French ladies?'* " Up^n my word (replied 
his lordship, with hi* usi)ai presence of mind), f am 
no connoisseur of paiiitwgs*** SomA time after this, 
Voltaire being in London, happened to be at a noble- 
man's rout wUh Locd Chesterfield ; a lady in company* 
prodigiously paint!ed^ directed her whole discourse to 
Volture, and entirely engrossed his conversation. 
Chesterfield came up, and tapped him on the shoulder, 
saying, *• Sir, take care you are not captivated.^' " My 

R 2 
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lord (replied the French wit), I scorn to be taken 
by an English vessel under French colours/ 



«* 



COLLINS AND LANGHORNE. 

Langhorae, knowing that Collins was buried at 
Chichester, travelled thither to visit the grave of his 
favourite poet. On inquiry, he found that Mr. 
Collins was interred in a sort of a garden, sur- 
rounded by the cloister of the cathedral, which is 
called ibeParadise,aDd into this burial-ground he was 
admitted by the sexton. In the evening he supped 
with an inhabitant of the town, and on describing to 
him the spot sacred to his sorrow, he was told, that 
his effusions of feeling had not been misapplied, for 
he had been lamenting a very lioncst man, and a very 
useful member of society, air, Collins, Iht tailor. 



MR. CIIARIJ:S VORK. 

When Mr. Charles York was returned a member 
of the Unirersify of Cambridge, about theyear 1770, 
he went round the Senate to thank those who had 
voted for him. .Among the number was a Mr. P», 
who was proverbial for having the largest and most 
hideous face that ever was seen. Mr. Vorke, in 
thanking him, said, " Sir, I have great reason to be 
thankful to my friends in general, but confess myself 
under a particular obligation to yon for the very r«- 
markahU countenance you have thovn me upon this 



occasion." 
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SHERIDAN, 

As Mr* ShoniHui wu traTelling to tawA in one of 
the pablip coaches* f >r the purpose of canvassfB($ 
Westminster, at the time when Mr. Paull was his 
opponent, he found himself in company with two 
Westminster electors.- In the course of conversation, 
one of them asked his friend to whom he meant 
to give his vote? The other replied, ^to FauII, 
certainly ; for, though I think him but a shabby sort 
of a fellow, I would vote for any one rather than 
that rascal Sheridan T' <* Do you know Sheridan ?" 
inquired the stranger. ** Not I, sir," was the an- 
swer, ** Bor should I wish to kaow him.*^ llie con- 
versation dropped here ; but when the party alighted 
to breakfast, Sheridan called aside the other gen- 
tleman and said, « Pray who is that very agreeable 
friend of your*s ^ He is one of the pleasantest fellows 
I ever met with ; and I should be glad to know his 
name }" '^His name is Mr. T. ; he is an eminent 
lawyer^ and resides im Lincoln's Inn Fields.'' Break- 
fast over, the party resumed their seats in the coach ; 
soon after which, Sheridan turned the discourse to the 
law. '* It is/' said he, " a fine profession. Men 
may rise from it to the highest eminence in the state, 
and it gives vast scope to the display of talent ; 
inany of the most virtuous and noble characters 
recorded in our history have been lawyers. I am 
sorry, however, to add, that some of the greatest 
rascals have also been lawyers ; but of all the rascals 
of lawyers I ever heard of, the greatest is one T. 
who lives in Lincoln's Inn Fields.'* The gentleman, 

k3 
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fired at the charge, said very angrily, " I am Mr. T., 
sir." <' And I am Mr. Sheridan/' vas the reply. 
The jest was instantly seen ; they shook hands, and 
instead of voting i^ainstthe facetious orator, the 
lawyer exerted himself warmly in pronu^ing his 
election. ^___^ 

PIGMY BATTLE. 

A ludicrous quarrel once took place between 
Count Joseph Boruwleski, the nobleman of three 
feet high, and the celebrated dwarf Bebe, who resided 
with Stanislaus, Kbg of Poland, which is related by 
Boruwlaski in his memoirs. " One day (says he) we 
were both in the apartment of his majesty the King 
of Poland. The prince having much caressed me* 
and asked several questions, to which I returned 
satisfactory answers, seemed pleased with my replies, 
and testified his pleasure and approbation in the most 
affectionate manner ; then addressing Bebe, he said 
to him, '* You see, Bebe, what a difference there is 
between Joujou (the name of Boruwlaski) and you ; 
he is amiable, cheerful, entertaining, and full of 
knowledge ; whereas you are but a little machine.** 
At these words I saw fury sparkle in his eyes ; he - 
answered nothing* but his countenance and blush 
proved enough that he was violently i^tated. A 
moment after, the king being gone to his closet* 
Bebe availed himself of that instant to execute his 
revengeful projects ; and, slily approaching, seised 
me by the waist, and endeavoured to push me into 
the fire. Luckily I laid hold with both my hands of 
an iron hook, by which, in chimneys, the shovels and 
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tongs are kept upright, and thus I prevented his 
wicked designs. The noise I made in defending 
myself brought back the king, who came to my 
assistance, and saved me from that imminent danger. 
He afterwards called for his servants, put Bebe into 
their hands, and begged them to inflict on him a cor- 
poral punishment.* 



»» 



TEIBUTE TO BEAUTY. 

As the late beautiful Duchess of Devonshire was 
one day stepping out of her carriage, a dustman, who 
•was accidentally standing by, and was about to re- 
gale himself with his accustomed whiff of tobacco, 
caught a glance of her countenance, and instantly 
exclaimed, " Love and bless you, my lady, let me 
light my pipe in your eyes !*' It is said the duchess 
was so delighted with this compliment, that she fre- 
quently afterwards checked the strain of adulation, 
which was so constantly offered to her charms, by 
saying, " Oh ! after the dustman's compliment, all 
others are insipid." 

ROYAL CHAPLAINS. 

The dinner daily prepared for the royal chaplains 
at St. James's, was reprieved for a time from sus- 
pension by an effort of wit. King Charles the 
Second had appointed a day for dining with his 
chaplains, before an end should be put to these 
dinners. It was Dr. South's turn to say grace ; and 
whenever the king thus honoured his chaplains, the 
prescribed formula ran thus : " God save the king, 
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aod blest' th« dinner.** Oar witty divine took tfte 
liberty oC trajiepoaing tbe words, by saying^ ** Qod- 
bless the king, and save tbe dinne? .'^ ** And it shall 
be B»,y9d^ saiid tbe king* wbo kept kie word. 



DR. DONNK 

Dr. Donne, the Dean of St Paul's^fafMring married 
a lady of a rick and noble family, without the con- 
sent of tbe parentsr was treated witk great aqperity» 
Having been told by the father that be was to expect 
no money from him, the doctor ireat honoite and 
wrote the lottowiag note to kim» *'Jokn Ponae, 
Anne Donne, undims.*' This qaibUe kad tka de- 
sired effect, and tbe distressed caaple were leatored 
to favour.. 



FOOTE. 

A person talking to Foote of an acqeaintance of 
his, who was so avaricious as even to lament tka 
prospect of his funeral expenses, though a short time 
before he had been censuring one of his own rela- 
tions for his parsimonious temper—" Now is it not 
strange," continued he, " that this man would not 
take the beam out of his own eye, before he at- 
tempted the mote in other people's 1'^ ^' Wky, so I 
dare say he would," cned Foote, " if be were euro 
of selling the timber." 
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THE PRIOR OF COSMO. 

In the reign of Louis XI. of France, the Prior of 
Cosmo obtained the kbg's permission to make a 
pilgrim^^e to the Holy Land ; and so much time 
elapsed after his departure, that it became the fixed 
belief of many, but especially of those who had any 
interest in so believing, that he had either died 
during his journey, or was held in perpetual captivity 
by the infidels. Among those who most perti- 
naciously held thb opinion, was one of the king's 
chaplains, who had long set his eye and heart on 
what he willingly considered the vacant priory ; and 
so frequently and forcibly did he contrive to express 
his conviction on this bead, that the king himself 
began at last to consider, that what was every day 
asserted, could not very well be without foundation, 
and the chaplain became, in consequence, Prior of 
Cosmo. Scarcely, however, had he begun to have a 
lively sense of his sovereignV goodness, and his own 
comfort, and to feel himself at home in his new dig. 
nity, when, one mombg, blanched with fatigue and 
age, and supporting his enfeebled frame on his long 
pilgrim's staff, the old prior himself made his ap- 
pearance at the royal levee. As may be supposed, 
this sadden apparition produced much surprise, and 
a little awkwardness. Louis XL had too high notions 
of royal consistency, ever to undo what he had once 
done, whether right cr wrong ; while at the same 
time his generous disposition would not suffer him 
to regard the offence of the old man's being thus 
inconveniently alive, as calling for any severe o^r 
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inmediate punishment. He therefore received himr 
very graciously ^ touched aa lightly aa possible npon 
the loss of his priory ; spoke of omitting no oppor- 
tQnfC3r of beneilting> hi nr, in any way he asight be 
nhte to point ont ;: adbec^ qnesti^ abe«t the GtomI 
Turk ; and concluded^ hf cottstgning htofr t» Philip 
de €omines, his secretary for die hoase depafftmeae, 
who, with a most friettdly sqoeeae of fh» htmdy 
bowed him out of his apftrtnenf .^ The oici mas had^ 
nnibrtunatiefy, ho w ever^ aorae stabbovn notioaa of 
right about him, whieh prevented ius acfjoi^scing, a» 
readrTy as became a loyal sttbject^ in the losa he b•d^ 
sustained; notwithstanding Uleveiy flattering' asaaaav 
in which it waa palKated. On Aa oantraiy, h« 
omiteed no opportanity of pveaeMlSaf hinnetf beft>i» 
the royal countenance, and reqiMatiag in eaneat; bat 
respectfa) terms, that hi* priory might be asatorad^ 
to him. Now, not only waa theva a degree of pre*> 
voking obstinacy in thia conduct, hot film was* evea^ 
an odour of treason about tt ;- ioty aa Leuia jnstfiyi 
reasoned, thus to iterate hia suit, was by iaiyliiiatiatti 
to assert, that without such itteratioB it wottld prove 
unavailing ; and what was this bat to impeaeL Urn 
sovereign's prime attribute of jaataea,. nmk ihmm 
covertly to hold him up as unfit for hia kkigly <Aoe f 
It was upon the spar of some such ra#ectioaa wm 
these, and immediately after an Inderview with the 
importunate subject olthen, that Lens^-vsRini^to hia 
fKend and minister, Tristan, bade him, without delay r 
dispose of the Prior of Cosmo, that he might be ■• 
more troubled with biaft. Now, Tristan was set 
only too loyal to dispute his master's will^ but he lad, 
moreover,, thiut delicacy of feeling, which fiMfcade him 
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^pryinto^he reasons by wbidh it luigbt be inflnenced. 
Tn bis mni4, tbe witl of beaven ami that .of 'tbe kng 
were the «ame thing ; or ratber, tbe latter claimed 
-soperiority over tbe former, in proportion as tbe con- 
sequences of obedience and Tebeiiion» in iibe letter 
«ase, were more sensible or m«9e immediate tbaa ia 
■the former. He accordingly :took an opportamityiOf 
■calliBg, not en the prior de jure, but on the prior 
de facto, that same evening, wbam he found, aiothing 
aware of bis approaching fate, enjoying a social 
hour in tbe con^panj of a few particular friends. As 
I'ristan was wcfll known to be a favourite at court, 
4t dnayd>e soppoaed be was >recei«ed with 'the utmost 
poiitaness, and raqaested to take^teectiatibeiable ; 
an tnvHatieii he «t ^rst-modestiy dedined 4 but, mpon 
-being peessed, he consented to talbe si «ingle glass of 
wine ; afterwfaidi'beTe^esled:a4iBsirimoinen!ts'4»rivate 
conyersatioB witb At pnor,<to wiram, as aocm asNikey 
were alone, ibe iaAimated tbe coyid vorder, and pre- 
sented the sack iu wbich he waa to be enclosed, and 
thrown into the Seine. 

Tbe next morning, as <King Louis was taking the 
air in the garden of tbe Jjouvse, cbat^g fseely with 
his faithful Tristan, enmatterfr concerning tbe welfare 
of his realm, and inwardjy cox^giatulating himself on 
being at length quit of itbe je.temal .prior, on turning 
suddenly the corner of an aUey,, to bis ine^jpressible 
dismay, he behejd tbe apparition of tbe old bearded 
suitor again crawling towards bim. *' Ah, traitor !*' 
be exclaimed, turning i:^on Tristan, ''did I not charge 
you to ridjn^ of that prior, andbere be is again before 
me Y* «• Sire," replied tbe terrified favourite, " you 
cbarged me to rid you of the Prior of Cosmo, and I 
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went accordiogly to the priory, whence I took and 
drowned him yesterday evening* But, gracious sir, 
there is no harm done by the mistake ; a prior more 
or less can make but little difference : this evening 
I'll rid you of this one also.*^ *' No, no,'* said the 
king^ smiling gacioasly (for he was a monarch of 
most legitimate facetionsness), *' one prior is enough 
at a time. Go, old man, and take poesession of your 
priory ; you'll now find it vacant." 

THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERV. 

When Alderman Boydell* in order to encourage the 
fine arts, and do honour to his country, first propoaed 
his magnificent and superb edition of Shakspeaxe, an 
envious cotemporary imputed it to the vanity of the 
alderman, who thus wished to graft his humble name 
upon the fame of the immortal bard, and the following 
Jeu d^esprit appeared in one of the daily journals : 

'* Old father Time, as Ovid sings. 
Is a great eater up of things. 

And, without salt or mustard. 
Will gulp down a castle wall. 
As easily as at Guildhall 

An alderman eats custard. 
But Boydell, careful of his fame* 
By grafting it on Shakspeare's name. 

Shall beat his neighbour hollow ; 
For to the bard of Avon's stream 
Old Time has said, with Polypheme, 

You'll be the last VU swallow " 
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COLLEY CIBBLR. 

Col ley Gibber belonged to a club composed of 
persons of the first &shion, who occasionally met at 
the Globe, then a celebrated tavern in Covent Garden. 
This meeting, intended for the enjoyment of wit and 
wine, was often intemipted by a set of visitants, who 
were constantly adding to the ordinary supper some 
of the most expensive dishes they could think of. 
Gibber, who did not then eat supper* saw this, and 
was determined to have his joke. Accordingly, he 
one night spoke to the waiter to buy him a pair of 
silk stockings, and charge it to his account. When 
the bill came up, the first item was, ** To Mr. Gibber's 
supper, one pair of white silk-stockings, IBs.** This 
raised a general laugh, as supposing the article to have 
crept into the bill by the waiter's mistake. However, 
Gibber very gravely set them right, by assuring them 
it was by his order ; as he saw no reason why ho 
should not go to as much expense about his legs, as 
they did about their stomachs. The reproof was 
too just not to be felt ; and the practice was, through 
shame, discontinued for the future. 

NOBIUTY. 

In England, as the titles of the nobility are limited, 
and cannot be usurped by fictitious characters without 
detection, they confer a degree of consideration upon 
the possessor, far superior to what is observed in fo- 
reign countries, where they are abundant to an ex- 
treme, and where every needy adventurer can assume 
them. A German Baron, in derision, once observed 
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to a French Marquis, that the title of Mai^fiui w«s vety 
commoD in France. ^' I," added he, laughing, *' have 
n Marquis in my kitchen." ^ ▲ndiy^'ceturBed the 
FueBchmaa, vho felt boBadf ntnltad, ■** liave « 
German Baron in vuf stabi*.*' VSbm S3a|MKtee was 
partioulurly happy ; itibeing wellimowA tkattOkennaa 
grooms are:as ocmuooo ont«f their owtn-oaontiTy n 
Frenoh coeks. _^_ 

eaUNCIL OF TRENT. 

H« Danes, envoy from the court of France to the 
•covncil of Trent, spoke very strengly-against the conxt 
of Rome, and in favour of the reformation* When 
he had concluded, an Italian prelate said with con- 
tempt, GaUuscontaU M. Danes immediately replied, 
UtinamMl galU.caatum Petrus rtafiteent^ 

SMART REPLY. 

Some school-boys meeting a .poor .woman dri^iog 
asses, one of them said .to her, ** Good .morning, mo- 
ther of asses." *' Good luorning, my child,** was the 
reply. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A French poet liaving lately undertaken 4he arda 
ous tusk of translating Shakspeare into his own Ian> 
gnage, was much puzzled with the'Iines in Henry TV* 

** E'en .such a man, so faiut, so jspintleas^ 
So dull, so dead in look, so wo-.begone.*' 

The .early part he got on with .pnetty well ; .but^ 
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lengUi cQUcittded^ ihtt- v«rse wilh» "Si tmte alUt 



votuen.*^' 



Another of these translators rendered " Out, out,, 
brief cMdl»^'^ ** Sotten^ mrtn, eourU ehandeUe," 

A third, vho traodftted ^'Much Ado about 
Nothing" for the Parisia» stage, thus entitled it :. 
**Biauampde kruUpm dedUM.** 

A Paris paper,quoiingfroni the Freeman's Journal', 
calls it the Journal de$^ Hommes lAbres, This reminds 
us of a FreBchman> who pabliahed his travels io; 
England, and speaking of the Green Man and StilK. 
translated it, VHwnme Vett §i TvanquiUe, 

In the French Dictiomiaire Biographique, under 
the article Charles I. it is stated that the anniversary 
of his death ia observed in England by a general' 
last, par unjeiMe g^nHral^ A German translated the 
passage thus: "The anniversary of the death of 
Charles the First b sfil] observed in England by » 
yung general,** _^^ 

A French anthor, in Ms translation of Cicera's Let- 
ters to Athens, meeting; wkh this expression, ** Pridie 
antem apnd me CkASSiPEt itieral,"'has rendered it,. 
** liB joor precedent Gros-pibd fOt ches moi.*' 

Sir John Pringle, in one of his works, having cured 
a soldier by the use of two quarts of dog and duck 
water daily (a minend spring in St. Greerge's Fields), 
m Frencb pbysiciany in h» trandatiott, specifies it as. 
** an •zcetttnt broth made of a dog and & duck^" 

&9 
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A French writer relating that the great Dake of 
Marlborough broke an officer, translated it by roa6« 
'* broken on the wheel." 



Another French writer, in translating Cibber*a 
play of Love's Last Shift, entitled it thus : " La 
derniere Chemise de rAmour." 

Another, in his Life of Congreve, has translated 
the play of the Mourning Bride, VEpoum de Matin. 



REFORMING A SCOLD. 

In the early period of the history of Methodisnky 
some of Mr. Wesley's opponents, in the excess of 
-their zeal against enthusiasm, took up a whole waggon 
load of Methodists, and carried them before a justice. 
When they were asked what these persons had done* 
there was an awkward silence ; at last, one of the 
accusers said, " Why, they pretended to be better 
than other people ; and, besides, they prayed from 
morning to night.'* The magistrate asked if they had 
done any thing else ? " Yes, sir,** ssdd an old man, 
" an't please your worship ; they convarted my wife. 
Till she went among them, she had such a tongue . 
and now she is as quiet as a lamb." " Carry thev 
back, carry them back," said the magistrate,** aiu/ 
let them convert all the scolds in the town.** 



GASCON REPROVED. 

A descendant of a family in Gaacony, celebnvted 
for its flow of language and love of ticking* and not 
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fbk Okj deedi of giOTy» descanted before a munerovs 
eonpaiiy upon the weU-kaewa braverj of his ances- 
tors and lelatioao. He then, to show that the race 
had not degenerated^ wutdetUf launched into a/oili 
ftti description of his own battles, duels, and sue 
cesses. He waaonce^ he said» a passenger on board a- 
French frigate daring the war, and falling in with as- 
English squadron conposcd of three seventy^fonrs^ 
fought with then for fire hours,, when luckily the ship- 
taking fire, he was Uown up with ten of his country- 
men, and dropped into one of the seventy-fours, the 
crew of which laid down their arms and surrendered ; 
while the two remaining men of war, struck with 
dismay at the sight of one of their ships in the pos^ 
session of the enemy, crowded sails and ran away ! 

Soch were his faithful accounts, with which he 
would still have continued to annoy the company, had 
not one of his countrymen, more enlightened, frankly 
acknowledged the natural propensity which leads the 
inhabitants of Gascony to revel in imaginary scenes, 
and resolving to awe him into silence, thus addresseil 
him : " All your exploits are mere common place, in 
comparison to those which I have achieved ; and I 
will relate a single one that surpasses all yours/' 

The babbler opened his ears, no doubt secretly 
intending to appropriate this story to himself in future 
time, whm none of the hearers should be present, 
and modestly owned, that all those he had mentioned 
were mere chlidren^s tricks, performed without any 
exertion, but that he had some in store, which might 
shine unobscured by the side of the most brilliant 
deeds of ancient ages. 

" One evening," said the other, ** as I was retom- 

L 9. 
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ing to town from the coantry, I had to pass thrcmgh a 
uarrow lane, well known for being infested with high- 
waymen. My horse was in good order, my pistols 
loaded, and my broad -sword hang at my side ; I en- 
tered the lane without any apprehension. Scarcely 
had I reached the middle, when a loud shout behind 
me, made me turn my head, and I saw a man with a 
short gun running fast towards me ; I was going to 
face him with my horse, when two men, wiUi large 
cudgels in their hands, rushing from the hedges, 
seised the reins, and threatened me with instant 
death. Undaunted, I took my two pistols, but before 
I had time to fire, one was knocked out of my hand, 
the other went off, and one of the robbers fell. I then 
drew my sword, and though bruised by the blow I 
had received, struck with all my might, and split the 
head of the other in two. Freed from any danger 
on their side, I attempted a second time to turn my 
horse.** Here he paused a while ; and our babbler, 
longing to know the end of this adventure, ex- 
claimed, "And the third?** "Oh, the third l** an- 
swered the other ; ** he shot me dead*" 

LITERARY BLUNDERS. 
A blunder has been related of the monks in the 
dark ages, which was likely enoagh to happen, when 
ignorance was so prevalent. A rector of a parish 
going to law with bis parishioners, about paving the 
church, quoted the authority from St. Peter: "Pa- 
veant illi, non paveat ego :" which he construed, 
** Iliey are to pave the church, and not I.'* I1iis was 
allowed to be good law by the judge, who was also 
an ecclesiastic, and the rector gained his cause. 
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Dr. Johnson, wbile compiling his dictionary, sent a 
note to the Gentleman's Magasine, to inqaire the 
etymology of the word curmudgeon* Having ob- 
tained the desired information, he thns recorded in 
his work his obligation to an anonymous writer: 
** Curmudgeon, s. a vicious way of pronouncing 
eauir m^hant. An unknown correspondent.'* 

Ash copied the word into his dictionary, in the 
following manner : 

Curmudgeon, from the French, ecmr, "un- 
known,*' and m^hant, "correspondent/ 



%t 



GASCONADES. 

A Gascon passing one night through a church- 
yard, thought he saw a spectre drawing forth his 
sword ; he called out aloud, " Ha! ha ! do you want 
to be killed a second time 1 I am your man.** 

Another hero of the same country used to say, that 
" he could not look into a mirror without being afraid 
of himself .'* 

When Robespiere had been guillotined at Paris, a 
Gascon officer in the French army thus expressed the 
dread he had entertained of that tyrant. " As often 
as the name of Robespiere was mentioned to me, I 
used to take off my hat, in order to see if my head 
was in It." __^ 

THEATRICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
A man of the name of Stone, who was frequently 
employed by Garrick to -get recruits for the low parts 
of the drama, had hired a fellow to perform the cha- 
racter of the Bishop of Wincbestar, In Shakspeare's 
play of Htury the Eighth; but on the night of perform- 
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atic0 seat a oote to Ottriek, ta these wordi. ** ISr^ 
the Bishop of Winchester is gettiag; drank at tlie 
Bear, and swears he will not play to-Di|^t I am 
yours, &c. w. stohb/* 

To this Oarrick immediately replied, '* Stone, the 
bishop may go to the devil. I do notknow a greater 
rascal, except yourself* d. g.** 

Some time after, Stone wrote as follows. "Sir, 
Mr. Lacy tamed me out of the lobby yesterday. I 
only ax'd for my two guineas for the last bishop, and 
he said I should not have a farthing. I cannot live 
upon air. I have a few dqnds yon may have chei^, 
as they belong to a poor journeyman shoemaker I 
drink with now and then. I am, &C. 

"W. STOKS.** 

Antteir, ** Stone, you are the best fellow im the 
world ; bring the Cupids to the theatre to*meirow ; 
if they are under six, and well made, you shall hav« 
a guinea a piece for them. If you can get me two 
good murderers, I will pay you handsomely, parti> 
cularly the spouting fellow who keeps the apple*ttall 
on Tower Hill ; the cut in bis fkce is just the thing. 
Pick me up an alderman or two for Richard, if you 
can ; and I have no objection to treat with yoa for a 
comely mayor, o. Ot 



M 



PARLIAMENTARY BULI^. 

On account of the great number of suicides, a 
member of the House of Commons moved for leave 
to bring in a bill, to make it a capital offence. 

In May, 1784, a bill, introduced to limit the privi- 
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kge of firanking was sent from the P«rUameikt of 
Ireland for the royal approbation* It contained a 
claase, ** That should a member be unable to write, 
he might aathorize another person to frank for him, 
provided that on the back of the letter so franked, 
the member gives a certificate, under hi$ hand, of his 
inability to write/ 



n 



In a bill for palling down the old Newgate in 
Dublin, and rebuilding it on the same spot, it was 
enacted, that to prtrvent unnecessary expense, the 
prisoners should remain in the old gaol, till the new 
one was finished. ^^_^ 

When Sir John Scott (now Lord Eldon) brought 
in his bill for restraining the liberty of the press, a 
member moved as an additional clause, that all ano- 
nymous works should have the names of the authors 
printed on the title-pages. 

FINE WRITING. 

Mr. Dryden happening to pass an evening in com- 
pany with the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Rochester, Lord Dorset, and some other gentlemen 
of the first distinction, and reputation for genius, the 
conversation turned on literary subjects, such as 
elegance of style, fertility of invention, &c. It was 
in the end agreed, that each person should write 
something on whatever subject chanced to strike his 
fancy, and place it under the candlestick. Mr. 
Dryden, as one with whom there was no contending, 
was excepted from the competition, but appointed 
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jadfjtt of ttie whole; Some of th« Gomptsij weitt at 
more tfasn otdinai^ ft&m tv tieel ; tbe pOTson wW 
seemed f o oMer iMo tlv» thing wMk the least cones A^ 
was Lord Do»et, whoywith » emreieu air wrote tw* 
or tbvM line^ aifdl sKppwl them into the plsos u* 
njned. \f htfnr they had all deponted= duiv pMcei^ 
Dryden proceeded to examine them« iKpemakig 
them, he manifested strong marks of pleasuTe and 
satisfecti«>iv ; bat at oae ia particidary he was- in the 
most boundless raptum. ^ I matt achnowladge.'* 
said be, "that there a«e abundance of fine things in 
my hands, and such as do honoai to the personages 
who wrote them ; but I am under the indispensable 
necessity of giving the highest preference to Lord 
Dorset. I must request yoa will hear it yonrselTes, 
gentlemen, and believe each and every one of you 
will approve my judgment : 

* I promise to pay John Dryden, Esq. or order* Ob 
demand, the sum of five hundbred pounds. dob8£t« 

'^ I must confess,'' continued Dryden, " that I am 
equally charmed with the style and the subject ; and 
I flatter myself, gentlemen^ that I stand in need of 
no arguments to induce you to joivwidi me inopinloB 
against yourselves. This kind of writing ezeeeda 
any other, whether aneienr or modem. It is net the 
essence, but the quintessence of languid Jl and is,. 
in feuct, reason and argument swpassing every thing." 

The company- all readily concurred with tiba bard» 
and every one was forward to express a doe adosi- 
ration of his lordship's skill in fine writing/ with 
which it is probable that Mr. Dryden was still mora 
satisfied than any of them 
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BEGOTNG QtJARTER, 

A French reprntoit .9X the JbatUe of SpiMs liad 
orders to gi^e no qoiurter* A Gennan office bwng 
Utkcn, hijsged Us lifo. .Xbe Fvenchman teplied> 
" Sir, .yon jnay ul^ me Anj o^^ Dmoiv ; bat as for 
your lifo, it is impossible ior me tp gsant it.'' 



GEORGE FAULKNER. 

When Foote was aictii^; in PuUisy he introdaced 
into one of bis pieces, called -the Qr0tors,the character 
of George Faulkner, the celebrated printer, whose 
manners and drees be se closely imitated, that the 
poor fellow could not appear in public, wiCfaont meet- 
ing with the scoffs and jeers of the very boys in the 
sUseets. Enraged at the ridicule thus brought upon 
him, Faulkner one evening treated -to fhe seats of 
the gods all thetfswit of the prinling-oiBce, for the 
express purpose of their hissing and hooCingFoote off 
the stage. Faulkner ^placed himself in the pit, to 
enjoy the actor's degradation ; but when the objec- 
tionable-scene came en, the nnfortunate printer was 
ezoesAvely chag*rinedto find that, eo-farfrom « groan 
or a hiss'b^ittg heard, his gallery friends partook of 
the comical laugh. The -next morning he arraigned 
his iol^ condave, invei|^hing against them for having 
•egleoled bis injanotioas, -and on demanding some 
reason for their treachery, was lacerated ten times 
deeper by die-simplieity of their •answer : ** Arrah, 
master/' said the spokesman, " do not be after tipping 
nt your blarney ; do you-thiidL we did not know you ? 
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Sure 'twas your own street self tbmt was on 
stage, and shower light upon us, if we go to the | 
house to hiss our worthy master.** 
' Failing in this experiment, Faulkner comme 
an action against Foote, and got a verdict of dam 
to the amount of three hundred pounds. This d 
Foote back to England, where he resumed hia 
micry, and humorously took off the lawyers oi 
trial, and the judges who had condemned him* 



JOHNNY M'CREE BETWEEN TRAGI 
AND COMEDY. 

! : An eccentric Scotchman once applied to 

Garrick to introduce a production of his on the s 
The Scotchman was such a good-humoured fe 
that he was called ** honest Johnny M'Cree.** Jo 
wrote four acts of a tragedy, which he showi 
Mr. Garrick, who dissuaded him from finishin 

I telling him that his talent did not lie that way. 

Johnny abandoned his tragedy, and set about wi 
a comedy. When this was finished, he showed 
Mr. Garrick, who found it more exceptionable 
the tragedy, and of course could not be persaad 
bring it forward on the stage. This surprised 
Johnny, and he remonstrated. '* Nae now. Da 
said he, '* did nae you tell me that my talent 
nae lie in tragedy J" ** Yes," replied Garrick, ' 
I did not tell you that they lay in comedy." ** T1 

I exclaimed Johnny, '* gin they dinna lie there, w 

the de'el do they lie, mon.** 
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ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 

Princis George of Denmark, the husband of Queen 
Anne, in passing through Bristol, went to the Ex- 
change, accompanied by one gentleman only, and re- 
mained there until the merchants had pretty generally 
withdrawn, none of whom had sufficient resolution to 
speak to him. At length a person of the name of John 
Duddlestone, a bodice-maker, mustered the necessary 
courage, and going up to the prince, inquired if he was 
not the husband of Queen Anne ? Having learned 
that this was the case, Duddlestone said, be had ob- 
served with much concern, that none of the merchants 
had invited the prince home to dinner ; but this was 
not for want of love to the queen, or to him, but 
because they did not consider themselves prepared to 
receive so great aman. He added, that he was ashamed 
to think of his royal highness dining at an inn, and 
therefore entreated that he would go home and dine 
with him, and bring the gentleman along with him, 
informing him, that he had a good piece of beef and 
a plum pudding, with ale of his dame's own brewing. 
The prince admired the loyalty of the man, and, 
though he had ordered dinner at the White Lion, he 
accompanied the bodice-maker home. Duddlestone 
called hit wife, who was up-stairs, desiring her to 
put on a clean apron, and come down, for the queen's 
husband and another gentleman were come to dine 
with them. She immediately came down with her 
clean blue apron, and was immediately saluted by 
the prince. In the course of the dinner, the prince 
invited his host to town, and to bring his wifo 
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with him, at the same time giving him a card to 
facilitate his introduction at court. 

A few months aiter, Duddlestone, with his wiie 
behind him, on horseback, set out for London, wheie 
they soon found the prince, and were by him Intro- 
duced to the queen. Her majesty received them moaC 
graciously and invited them to an approaching diuner, 
informing them, that they must have new clothes for 
the occasion. They were allowed to choose for them- 
selves, when both selected purple velvet, such as the 
prince then had on. The dresses were prepared, and 
they were introduced by the queen herself, as the most 
loyal persons in Bristol, and the only ones in that city 
who had invited the prince, her husband,to their bouse. 
After the entertainment was over, the queen desired 
Duddlestone to kneel, laid a sword on his head, and, to 
use lAdy Duddlestone*s own words, said to him," Ston 
up. Sir Jan." He was then offered money, or a place 
under government ', but he would not accept either, 
informing the queen, that he had ^50 out at interest, 
and he apprehended that the number of people he 
saw about court must be very expensive. The queen 
made Lady Dudd'estone a present of her gold wat^ 
from her side, which her ladyship considered so great 
an ornament, that she never went to mazfcet, without 
having it suspended over her blue apron. 

GRAVE WHIM. 

In the Thuana, we read of a passionate old judge, 
who was sent into Gascony, with very considerable 
powers, to examine into many abuses which had crept 
into the administration of justice. Arriving late at 
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Port St. Mary, he asked " how near he was to the 
city of Agen V* lliey told him two leagues. He then 
determined to proceed that same evening, although 
they told him that the leagues were long, and the roads 
Tery bad. In consequence of his obstinacy, the judge 
was bemired, benighted, and almost shaken to pieces* 
He reached Agen however about midnight, with tired 
horses, harrassed spirits, and went to bed in a very ill 
humour. The next morning be summoned the court 
of justice to meet ; when after having opened bis com- 
mission in form, his first decree was, '* that for the 
future, the distance from Agen to Port St. Mary should 
be reckoned six leagues.'* And this decree he or- 
dered to be registered in the records of the province, 
beibre he would proceed to any other business. 

NOVEL DRIVE. 

Among the many fanciful experiments made by 
George, the third Earl of Oxford, was one of driving 
four red deer (stags) in a phaeton, instead of horses, 
lie succeeded in reducing them to perfect discipline, 
and often took excursions with tbem in the public 
roads. It happened at last, aa he was one day driving 
them to Newmarket, that their ears were accidentally 
saluted, with the cry of a pack of hounds, who soon 
after approaching the road> immediately caught scent 
of the four-in-hand, and commenced a new sort of 
chase. In vain did his lordship evert all his chariot- 
eering skill ; in vain did his well-trained grooms en- 
deavour to ride before them ; reins, trammels, and the 
weight of the carriage were of no effect ; off they 
went with the celerity of a whirlwind, and tbis modem 

m2 
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Phaeton bade fair to experience the fate of Ms nune- 
sake. Luckily, howeyer, his lordship had been accas' 
tomed to drive these fiery-eyed steeds to the Ram Inn 
in Newmarket, which was most happily at hand. Intc 
the yard they suddenly bounded, to the dismay of the 
ostler and stable boys ; here they were fortimatel] 
overpowered, and the stags, the phaeton, and his lord* 
ship, were all instantaneously huddled together, in a 
large bam, ^ust as the hounds appeared in full crj 
at the gate. 



THE PLOUGHMAN AND HIS 
PATER-NOSTER. 

In an old jest-book in the Ro3d>urgh collection, 
called ** Tales and Quick Answers, very Meiy and 
Pleasant to Rede/Ve find one of which many versions 
have been given. It is headed, " Of the Ploughman 
lb at sayde his Pater-noster ;" and proceeds thus >— 
A rude uplandissho ploughman, which on a tyme 
reprovinge a good holy father, sayed that he conld saye 
all bis prayers with a hale mynde and steadfast inten- 
tion, without thinkying on any other thinge* To whomo 
the goode holy man sayde, ** Go to, say one Pater- 
noster to the ende, and thinke on no other thinge* 
and I will give thee myn horse.'* "That I shall do," 
quod the ploughman ; and so began to saye, Prtir- 
noster qui es in celiSf tylle he came to 
nomen tuum, and then his thought moved him to 
this question : " Yea, but shal I have the sadil and 
bridel withall ?" and so he lost his bargain. 
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DR. RATCUFFE. 

One eveniDg, as Dr. Ratcliffe was sacrificing in a 
tavern to the purple god, to whom he was as much 
devoted as to the god of physic, a gentleman en- 
tered the room in great haste, and almost breathless. 
" Doctor, my wife is at the point of death ! make 
haste ; come with me.*' ** Not till I have finished 
my bottle^ however/' replied the doctor, llie man, 
who happened to be a fine athletic fellow, finding 
entreaty useless, snatched up the doctov, and carried 
him out of the tavern. The moment be set the doctor 
upon his legs, he received from him, in a very emphatic 
manner, the following threat : " Now, you rascal, I'll 
cure your wife in revenge." The doctor kept his word. 

ABSENT MAN. 

Acelebrated living poet, occasionally a little absent 
in mind, was invited by a friend, whom he met in the 
street, to dine with him the next Sunday at a country 
lodging, which he had taken for the summer months. 
The address was, ** near the Green Man at Dulwich ;** 
which, not to put his inviter to the trouble of pen- 
cilling down, the alment man promised faithfully to 
remember. But when Sunday came, he fully late 
enough made his way to Greenwich, and began in- 
quiring for the sign of the DuU Man ! No such sign 
was to be found ; and, after losing an hour, a person 
guessed that, though there was no Dull Man at 
Greenwich, there was a Greeti man at Dulwich, which 
the abtent man might possUfly mean I This remark 

u t 
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connected the broken chain, and the poet was undei 
the necessity of taking his chop by himself. 

REAL CHARACTER. 

Morand, author of Le Capricieuse, was in a box & 
the theatre during the first representation of thai 
comedy ; the pit loudly expressing disapprobation al 
the extravagance and improbability of some traits is 
this character, the author became impatient ; be pal 
his head out of the box, and called, ^* Know, gentle- 
men, this is the very picture of my mother-in-law* 
What do you say now ?** 

COMPARATIVE VIRTUE. 

A shopkeeper at Doncaster had for his virtnei 
obtained the name of the little rasctU. A strangei 
asked him why this appellation had been given to himi 
*' To distinguish me from the rest of my trade,** quotl 
he, " who are all great rascals*" 



RAILRR SILENCED. 

A woman stopped a divine in the streets of tb« 
metropolis, with this salutation ; ** There Is notrutl 
in the land, sir ! there is no truth in the land.^ " Thei 
you do not speak truth, good woman," replied Un 
clergyman. ** O yes, I do," returned she hastiij; 
** Then there if truth in the land," rejoined he ai 
quickly. 
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MONSIEUR GEOFFRIN. 

Th« husband of the celebrated Madame Geoffrh» 
was <Hie of the most stupid of men. A wag, who was 
in the habit of providing him with books to read, 
sent him several times, in succession, the first volume 
of Father Lobat*sTravels. The good man, with all 
the composure possible, always read the book over 
agaiB, without perceiving the mistake. ^* How do 
you like these Travels, sir ?^ ^* They are very in- 
teresting, but the author seems somewhat given to 
repetition.'* • He read Bayle*s Dictionary with great 
attention^ following the ]ine with hU finger across the 
double columns : '* What an excellent work,** he 
said, '* if it was only a little less abstruse.** Notwith- 
standing the poor. man's .deplorable deficiency, he 
was permitted to sit down to dinner at the end o(the 
table, upon condition that he never attempted to 
join in the conversation. A foreigner, who was very 
assiduous in his visits to Madame Geoffrin, one day 
not seeing the dumb Monsieur as usual at table, in- 
quired after him. '* What have you done with, the 
poor man whom I always used to see here, and who 
never spoke a word ?** ** Oh, that was my husband ; 
heUdead!*' 

JOHNSON AND MALLET. 

When Dr. Johnson first became accquainted with 
David Mallet, they once went to laugh away an hour 
at Southwark fair. At one of the booths where wild 
beasts were exhibited tatheadmiriBg crowd, was a 
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▼eiy large bear, which tbe show man aatured them wn 
cotched in the deserts of Russia. The bear was 
muzzled, but to all the company, except Johnscniy he 
was very surly and ill-tempered. Of thephiloeopher 
he seemed extremely fond. ** How is it,** said one 
of the company, " that this savage animal b to at- 
tached to Mr. Johnson V "From a very itatanl 
cause," replied Mallet ; '* the bear is a Rassian phi- 
losopher, and he knows that liansras would have 
placed him in the same class with the English 
moralist.*' __^_ 

THEATRICAL SARCASM. 

A meanly dressed performer beginning the part of 
Mithridate, in Racine's celebrated play of that name ; 
" Enfin, apres un an, je te revois Arbate?** 
On which a person from the pit replied very polnl^ 
edly: 

*' Avec les m^mes has, et la mftme craTateJ 



TALE OF HORROR 

A gentleman named Leadbetter, a hop-mercnam^ 
resident in one of the western counties,. had for maay 
years made a practice of attending the great ^— !niil 
fair at Weyhill, as a purchaser of the commodity m 
which he chiefly dealt. It happened, on one oc- 
casion, that he arrived at the inn to which he alwaya 
went, some hours later than usual ; and on going mto 
the house he learned, to his regret, that so much 
company had arrived before him, that every bed was 
engaged. Rather than go to any house to which he 
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was a stranger* be determined to bave a bed made 
upon some chairs in tbe traveller's room. Mrs. 
Symonds, tbe landlady, was about to carry this 
arrangement into effect, wben sbe happened to re- 
collect that,. there was an ostler's room in tbe yard, 
which possibly Mr. Leadbetter might prefer to sleep- 
ing in a room where be would be liable to be disturbed 
very early in the morning. To this tbe gentleman 
willingly acceded ; and, after some short time, he 
passed up the gallery in the yard which led to the 
apartment, and retired to bed. 

Sle^ lent its leaden influence soon to the weary 
traveller, and he reposed soundly, until a strange 
noise in tl^e gallery which be had ascended, roused 
him into sense again. Tbe noise was that of an ex- 
tremely heavy footstep. Mr. Leadbetter counted 
every step ; and^ to his alarm» the sound increased, 
until the cause of it reached the door of his apart- 
ment. In an instant a tall and gaunt figure entered 
the room, with a candle in one hand, and a butcher's 
knife in the other. Mr. L. attempted to speak, but 
his voice failed him, and the figure approached the 
bed. It shook the horror-stricken man ; then drew 
the knife several times across his own throat ; went to 
a table in the room» set down the light, and im- 
mediately quitted the place. Mr. Leadbetter began 
to bn athe again ; he imagined, after a few minutes, 
that he must have been dreaming; and yet the 
cand J and candlestick on the table were no phantoms, 
they were palpable realities. He instantly rose with 
an 'ntent to I':ck the door, but found that it was 
wit aut lock or bolt, and that there was nothing else 
in the room biit the bedstead of any weight. As 
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this fortunately ran on castors, be rolled it to tlie 
door, and thinking himself then tolerably safe from 
further intrusion, be endeavoured to go to sleep again. 
])ut sleep would no more nsTisit bis eyelids ; and he 
lay tossing about until, in about an hour, be beaid the 
same sounds which bad before alarmed bim, renewed 
on the gallery stairs, and in a few seconds, the door 
of his room being pushed with great violence, hu bed 
was rolled into the middle of the apartment, and 
again the horrid figure stood before* bim ! The fa- 
culties of speech and motion now forsook himqoite'; 
the figure shook him again, with fierce gesticalatioD, 
and again drawing tbe knife across its throat, Mr*. 
Leadbetter observed that markt of blood wero on tbe 
Uade, which were not there before ! It then passed 
away from the room, and tbe remainder of Mr* 
Leadbetter's sense fled with it ; be swooned, and 
remained for some time insensible. 

As soon as he came to himself, be put on bis clothes 
with the best speed his agitation would allow, and 
descended into the yard of tbe inn. In a stable there 
he saw a light, and, on approaching it, found a mai. 
dressing down some horses, to whom he comma - 
nicated that something particular bad happened, anc. 
that he must have Mr. and Mrs. Symonds called u| 
immediately. The landlord came down ; and on ex- 
pressing his apprehensions that Mr. Leadbetter was 
very ill, as his looks seemed to indicate, was in. 
formed that indeed be was not weU* Mr. L. pro- 
ceeded to relate all that bad happened to him, and 
concluded by expressingbis firm conviction that some 
horrible murder had been committed on tbe premiaei 
in the night. 
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Mr. Symonds, on hearing the tale, was scarcely 
less alarmed than the relator. The house was quickly 
roused by the terrors of the host and hostess ; and 
the business of the fair was almost forgotten in the 
wonder excited by the story, which lost nothbg by 
repetition to the several guests of the inn, as they 
successively inquired into the cause of the early dis- 
turbance. * 

At six o'clock the ostler, whose room Mr. L. had 
occupied, arrived from a lodging which he had got 
in the tewn, on being turned out of his usual bed. 
Much pleasure was expressed on seeing him ; and 
the stoiy being told him, «< Why/' said he, " I'll lay 
my life I know the ghoti very well ; it was the deaf 
and dumb fellow that comes to help me kill the pigs, 
and who always comes up to my room to call me 
when w« have one to kill I" The vmrdtr was out ? 
It was indeed the deaf anddumb fellow, who had made 
an appointment with the ostler to kill a pig at four 
o*clock in the morning, and who, thinking the ostler 
lazy, had gone first to awaken him, and a second 
time for the same purpose, after he had stuck the 

PUNCH. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Carter once went to a puppet- 
show at Deal, with some respectable friends. Punch 
was uncommonly dull and serious, though usually 
more jocose than delicate. " Why, Punch,*' says the 
showman, '* what makes you su stupid V* ** I can't 
talk my own talk,** answers Punch, " because the 
famous Mrs. Carter is here." 
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wrmr coward. 

A French mtrquis having received scfverkl blowi 
with a stick, which he never thoaght of resetating, a 
friend asked him, '* How he could reconcile it with 
his honour to suffer them to pass without notice T** 
** Poh !" replied the marquis, " I never troable my 
head- with any thing that passes behind my back.** 

ARGUMENTUM AD HOAflNEBI. 

About the year If 40, General Sabine was Govenor 
of Gibraltar. Being one of those worthy tmstaes 
of power, who never fail to make the moat of it, bt 
attempted to extort from a Jew of Barbaiy, who liTed 
under his government, a sum of money, by giTiii^ 
him to understand, that his safety depended on Ms 
compliance. The Israelite, who was no fool, could 
not prevail with himself to part with his money ; and 
of course did not choose to comprehend the indirect 
menaces of the governor. Sabine, thus baffled in bia 
iniquitous project, made the Jew to be seiaed, put 
him on board a vessel, and despatched him to the 
Bashaw of Tetuan, with a letter, the burden of wbich 
was that he (General S.) had sent the bashaw a fiut 
pigeon to pluek. 

The bashaw, however, though an infidel, had leas 
in him of the principles of Barbary than the Christian 
governor, and being alike struck at the cruelty of 
the proceeding, and indignant at the indecent pro- 
posal, he gave the Jew the general's letter, with 
liberty to go where be pleased. The Jew, who had 
been so great a sufferer by the proceeding, resolved, on 
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m&ture advice, to go to I/>ndon and seek redress. 
When he arrived there, he was advised to institute an 
action for damages against Sabine^ which he accord- 
ingly did. 

Mr. Nowel was counsel for the Jew^ and Mr. 
Murray* afterwards Lord Mansfield, was counsel foi 
General Sabine. Wlien the cause came to a hearing, 
Mr. Murray was pleased to be exceedingly facetious 
on the Jew being sent over to Barbary, of whieh 
country he was a native. " Wonderful stress," 
he said, " had been laid on the cruelty of the pro- 
ceeding ; and the banishment of the Jew has been 
termed an almost unparalleled act of inhumanity. 
Most true it is, he was banished — but to where ? 
Why, to the place of his nativity ! And where could 
be the cruelty, where the hardship, where the in- 
justice of banishing a man to hii oton country f* Mr 
Nowell replied to this question with great vivacity, 
by asking another. " Since,** said he, " my learned 
brother seems to make so light of the matter, I would 
beg leave to bring home the case, by only ^ asking 
the gentleman how he would like to be banished to 
his own native country f* 

The court were thrown into a roar of laueter. in 
which Mr. Murray, notwithstanding his habitual 
self-possession, could not help joining heartily. He 
did not attempt to make any' rejoinder; but some 
anonymous wit of the day has left the following 
triplet^ which w« dare- say was a correct enough 
transcript of his feelings. 

'* To Scotland banish*d ! I conjure you, name it not ; 
To drudge, to starve, in dull obscurity to rot. 
Come rather death, a thousand deaths, to such a lot*" 

N 
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J£U DE MOT. 

At Oxford, in the botanic garden of the Regius Pio 
fesMr of Hebrew, is a fig-tree,which was brought from 
the East, and planted by Doctor Pocock in the year 
1648. Of this tree the following anecdote ia related : 
Dr. Kennicot, the celebrated Hebrew acholary and 
compiler of the Polyglot Bible, was passionately fond 
of this fruit ; and seeing a very fine fig on this tree* 
which he wished to preserrey wrote on a label, ** Dr* 
Kennicott's Jig" which he tied to the fruit. An 
Oxonian wag, who had obserred the transactun, 
watched the fruit daily, and when ripe gathered h, 
and exchanged the label for one thus worded : ** Afy 
for Dr, Kennicott/* 

PLAIN TALKING. 

A village parson having in his sermons taken too 
exalted a pitch for the comprehension of his auditors, 
found it necessary to make some apology, which he 
did as follows : ** Respected friends — My oral docu- 
ments having recently been the subjects of your Tirtu- 
peration, I hope it will not be an instance of Tain 
eloquence or supererogation, if I laconically promul- 
gate, that avoiding all syllogisticalfSristocraticalyand 
peripatetical propositions, all hyperbolical exagger»- 
tions and extenuations, whether physically, phUoao- 
phically, philologically, politically, or polemiodJy cod. 
sidered, either in my dUumal peregrinations or noctur- 
nal lucubrations, they shall be definitively and cate- 
gorically assimilated with, and rendered congenial lo^ 
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the oocapitty caputs, and cerebrums of you, my most 
superlatively respectable auditory.** 

RETAUATION. 

Among the most respectable hangers-on at the 
Scotch bar, some years ago, was a littlS primitive- 
looking old man,who had originally been a shoe- 
maker, but had, by dint of strong natural capacity, 
qualified himself for the honourable station of a mem- 
ber of the faculty. Unfortunately, however, histalentc 
happened to include scarcely one of the many things 
necessary to success at the bar, and it was his lot to 
share the very common fate of being more noticed for 
having, than not having a brief. The living which he 
could not gain by forensic skill, he contrived to pick 
up In a very meritorioas way, by delivering private 
lectures on civil law, and by writing for the press. In 
mathematics be was extremely well versant ; and a 
small work which he produced on this branch of 
science had the good fortune, not only to be well re- 
ceived, but to become so much of a standard authority, 
as to offer the promise of many successive editions. 
When in the zenith of its popularity, however, out 
came that Leviathan of literature, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and among other valuable morsels which 
it swallowed up, words, lines, dii^;rams, and all, was 
Mr. Wright's little work on Mathematics. The author, 
justly incensed, hastened to consult the late Mr. 
Henry Erkskine (brother of Lord Erskine), who had 
always shown a great friendship for him, on the pro- 
priety of bringing an action for damages against the 
publisher of the Encyclopasdia. Mr. Erskine, on hear- 

n3 
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ing the grioTance stated, obeervedy that there coqM 
be DO doubt that an action woald lie ; but, continaed 
he/* I need not, Mr. Wright, tell a man of jour know- 
ledge of the world, that to be in the right, and get your 
right, are two very different things. The publii^en 
of the Encyclopaedia are wealthy ; the whole system 
of their wdl-k is at stake ; for you are not the only de- 
serving writer they have pillaged ; and doubtless, if 
you bring an action against them, they will resist to 
the utmost. You may begin the process, but God knowa 
when you will get out of it. You will be fighting, t00| 
not your own, battle, but the battles of the whole hott 
of authors, who have been pillaged by these commoB 
pirates ; and all you may gain by your Qaizotisiii» will 
probably be beggary and ruin. No, Mr. Wright, take 
the advice of a friend, have nothing to do with law. 
But 1*11 tell you what ; there is still one remedy left 
you ; you know there is such a thing as the lex taliauk ^ 
go and publish a new edition of your mathematics* 
and"—" What r cried Mr. Wright, eagerly. " Why, 
take in the whole of the EncyclopsMlia Britannica 
as a quotation.*' This was too much for the temper 
of the injured mathematician ; he turned away in greet 
dudgeon from, his witty brother, and, as we have 
heard, never spoke to him, as a friend| again* 

IRISH KNIGHTS. 

Harwood, the Irish counsellor, passing through 
Drogheda soon after the numerous creation of peers 
in 1776, called upon his friend, the mayor, who was 
by trade a grocer. " How fares my old friend 1** said 
the counsellor. " Oh, never worse !" " Why, what's 



■■ 
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the matter ^ ** How shal 1 1 ever sell my cheese and 
batter, now that the Duke of Dorset has made me a 
knight r "Poh! poh!" says Harwood, '*hold 
your tODgue, you old fool. You are weU off that he 
did not make you a lordT 



LESSINO. 

The celebrated Lessbg was remarkable for a fre- 
quent absence of mind. Having missed money at 
different times, without being able to discover who 
took it, he determined to put the honesty of his ser 
▼ant toa trialy and left a handful of gold on the table 
** Of course you counted it T' said one of his friends. 
" Count it 1'* said Leasing, rather embarrassed ; " no,* 
I forgot that.^' 



At a public sale, there was a book which Lessing 
was vexy desirous of possessing. He gave three of 
his friends at different times a commission to buy it at 
any price. They accordingly bid against each other 
till they had got as far as ninety crowns, there having 
been no other bidder after it had leached ten crowns. 
Happily one of them thought it best to speak to the 
others ; when it appeared they had all been bidding 
for Lessing, whose forgetfulness in this instance cost 
him eighty crowns. 

SPEAKING FRENCH. 

Bonaparte once complained to Maria Louisa of the 
conduct of her mother-in-law and the archduchess ; 

MS 
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having manifested considerable diasatisfaeticni, he 
added, " As to the emperor, I say nothing of him, 
he is 9,ganach«*\tL word for contempt, astupid fellow). 
Maria Louisa did not understand Uiis expression ; and 
as soon as Napoleon withdrew, she naked hfir attend- 
ants what it meant ? As none of the ladies could 
venture to explain its real signification, when they 
knew how it had been applied^ they told her that the 
word was used to designate a seriouc|^reflei:ting man. 
The empress forgot neither the term nor the definition; 
and she some time after applied it in a Tery ^mn^JBg 
way. During the time she was entrusted with the 
Kegency ofthe French Empire, an important qoestimi 
one day came under discussion at the Council of 
State. Having remarked that Cambac6rea did not 
utter a word, she turned towards him, ^d said, " I 
should like to have your opinion on this businesa* air, 
for I know you are a gafiache." At this compliment 
Cambac^res stared with astonishment and cqnstema- 
tion, while he repeated in a low tone of Toice the 
word ** ganache" ** Yes," replied the empreaa, «• a 
ganache, a serious thinking sort of man; is not that 
the meaniDg of it?'* No one made anjireply, and 
the discussion proceeded. -.. 

Soon after the French had entered. May^nqe^ |i| 
the beginning ofthe revolution, a party, o^t^mw^re 
invited to a public entertainment. The name of the 
former prefect was Jambon ; he and his family were 
universally beloved ; and after supper one oi the 
good citizens proposed to drink the health of ]jn 
Jambon de Mayence, les meilleurt au tmmde: this was 
graciously received by the strangers, and enthusiaati- 
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cally by the inhabitants. The next mom*ng every 
ham to be procured was purchased, and sent to Paris 
as the most acceptable present ; and Mayence has 
since been described in the Traveller's Guide as re- 
markable for the quality of its hams, from this acci- 
dental acd ludicrous occurrence. 



POINT OF PRECEDENCE. 

A litigation once arose in the University of Cam- 
bridge, whether Doctors in Law or Doctors in Medi- 
cine should hold precedence. The Chancellor asked 
whether the thief or the hangman preceded at an 
execution ? Being told that the thief usually took 
the ieadr MWellv then/', said, the Chancel lor, ^' Jet 
the Doctors in Law have the precedence, and let 
Doctors in Medicine be next in rank.*' 

. > ■ • ■ ■ J. 

PRO ARIS ET FOCIS. 

At the establishment of volunteer corps, a certain 
corporation agreed to form a body, on condition that 
they should not be obUged to quH the country. The 
proposal was submitted to Mr. Pitt ; who said he 
had no objection to the tdnns, if they would permit 
him to add, " excejpt in case of invasion,*' 



PARISH LEARNING. 

On examining the parish accounts in a village in 
Staffordshire,the three following curiosities appeared: 
One of the overseers had made sixty-three weeks in the 
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year ; an item in the other overseer's accounts wa 
for money paid in aid of the country ratt ; tlus cause< 
much laughter, in which none joined more Ikeaitif| 
than the constable ; who immediately afterwards pro 
duced his accounts, in which was a charge forboldin| 
a conquest over a man found dead. 



CALUMNY. 

George the Third once said to Sir J. Irwin, a fanumi 
bon-vicant, ** They tell me. Sir John, you love a gim 
of wine. " " Those, sire, who have so reported me ti 
your majesty," answered he, bowing profoundly,*' d 
me great injustice ; they should have said— « botihf 



SUICIDE PREVENTED. 

A French cobbler had resolved to commit suicide 
and, to make his exit the more heroic, prepared th 
following memorial in writing * " I follow the leaao 
of a great master, and as Moliere says, 

" When all is lost, and even hope is fled.' " 

He had just written thus far, and applied the fati 
instrument to the carotid artery, when suddenly recel 
lecting, he stopped, and cried to himself, " & ! bn 
is it Moliere who says so ? I must make sure — if not^ 
shall be laughed at." He now got Moliere, vead 
few comedies, and returned to his usual oocnpatto 
of mending shoes. 
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LORD CLONMEL. 

• 

The late Lord Clonmel, who never thought of de- 
manding more than a shilling for an affidavit, used to 
be well satisfied, provided it was a good one. Id his 
time the Birmingham shillings were current, and he 
used the following extraordinary precautions to avoid 
being imposed .upon by taking a bad mte: " You 
shall true answer make to such questions as shall be 
demanded of you touching this affidavit, so help ybu 
God! 1 ! It thitagood shilUng? Are the contents of this 
affidavit true ? Is this your niMue and hand writing V* 

HONEST TAR. 

A seaman, rather badly rigged, applied to an officer 
of the Soperb, to be entered on the ship's boc:ks. The 
lieutenant, observmg his ragged appearance, said, 
that he would not do. " I hope," returned Jack, with 
the characteristic simplicity of a British tar, ** that 
your honour will not condemn the hull for the sake 
of the rigging-.'* This reply excited the attention of 
fhe officer, and the weather-beaten tar being sent 
below for a good meal, and new riggingy turned out 
to be one of the best seamen in the ship. 

GRAND CURE FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE. 

A man some time ago entered into a coffee-house at 

Vienna, with his hand pressed close to his cheek, 

groaning, stamping, and exhibiting every symptom of 

V ioleLt indisposition. He took a seat, called for some 
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punch, and made uscleu efforts to swallow it. Seyeiml 
people collected round him, and inquired the omise 
of his illness ; he replied, that he was tormented by 
a violent fit of the tooth-ache, which resisted every 
remedy. Various things were prescribed for him» but 
without effect At length a man who was playing at 
billiards in an adjoining room, stepped forward, mod 
said, '* Allow me to prescribe for the gentleman ; I 
])ossf'ss a remedy which I am certun will cure him in 
five minutes." He drew from his pocket a box, filled 
with small chips of a yellow kind of wood* ** Hera 
sir,** said he, *' apply this to your tooth.** The pa- 
tient did as he was directed, and to the astoniahmmt 
of every one present, he immediately experienced a 
diminution of pain ; the remedy operated as if by 
enchantment, and in less than a quarter of an hoar he 
was completely relieved, and drank his bowl of punch 
to the health of his deliverer. " Sir,** said he, " you 
have ])erformed a most wonderful cure, and I shall be 
eternally grateful to you, if you will inform me where 
your valuable remedy can be purchased.'* '*No 
where," replied the billiard-player : '* I procured it 
during my last visit to South America, and brought it 
home with me for my own private use ; the Indians 
of Oya Poc never use any other remedy.** ** Well, 
surely you will not refuse to let me have a few {hooss 
of the wood." *' Impossible." "I only ask for 
twenty pieces, and I will give you a ducat for each.* 
** Well, I consent, out of pure humanity ; but mind, 
you are the only person to whom I can grant such a 
favour." Every one present now wished to have some 
portion of the divine wood of O^ Poe: all were 
subject to the tooth- ache ; all claimed the aacnd 
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rights of hamaoity, and the compassionate traveller 
was obliged to part with nearly all his chips of wood, 
and to fill his box with ducats. The master of the 
coffee-house himself, unwilling to suffer such an op- 
portunity to escape him, had the good fortune to 
purchase ten pieces. When occasion came for put- 
ting the virtue of the wonderful wood to the test, how- 
ever, it was soon found that it had none of those ef- 
fects on the good people of Vienna, which it had on 
the savages of (hfa Foe. Had it lost its virtues by 
carriage and keeping ? So the happy few who had got 
bits of the rarity insisted ; for, as usual, the greatly 
hoaxed were the last to acknowledge the ingenuity 
by which they had been fooled and cheated. 



ELECTIONEERING. 

The late John Ellis, Esq. who was termed *' avfct . 
lent party man," was employed as an agent in an elec* 
tion which was not only strongly contested on the spot, 
but, oo the ground of some irregularity, brought by 
petition before the House of Commons. To the bar 
of the House Mr. Ellis was brought, on the part of 
the petitioning candidate, when he underwent a cross- 
examination, of which the following i^ the substance : 

"We understand, Mr. Ellis, that a very considerable 
sum was expended in this election, and that great 
part of it was directed to the purpose of corrupting 
the voters. Do you know of any such application of 
money, or of any bribes being actually accepted on 
the part of the electors t** " Indeed, sir, I do, as 
agent. I know that our pmUf bribed all that we ooold 
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get to accept oar money!" At tbiB mckaowledgmeiit, 
a pause of astonishment seemed to pervade the houae ; 
a murmur succeeded, which only aubfeided on a 
member's saying to the witnets, '* Yoarparty did not 
carry tlie election ?'' '* No," retamed 'EUia, with 
great composure, " we did not." ** Well, lmt« Mr. 
Ellis," said the first querist, ^ is itnot extraordinuy, 
as you say you bribed all that would take yoar mo- 
ney, that yoa did not return your member-l** •< Not 
in the lea6t,^said Etlit. : *' Nol why^ how do yoa ac- 
count for it V^ *' Easily ; the opposite party oHt-MM 
us." At this there was an uniTersal burst of laughter. 
" I shall not ask you any more questions, Mr. £llia,'* 
said the interrogator, with great indignation. 



COVERING A DEFEAT. 

A.M.Gaubier brought out in 1^53, at the Itafian 
Theatre, Paris, a piece called BToiche,'«r tbeOrigiik 
of Puppets, which happened not to sacceed* * The 
unfortunate author was pertly asked, howiheooahl 
think of venturing such a thing on the atage ? " Oh K* 
he replied, "the wits of Paris had all, one aftter 
another, quite ennuyed me : and I chose this waj of 
assembling them together, and taking my revenge i 
them in a body.'' 



»p 



INCLINATION. 

A German prince pursuing in great haste nheaiKti* 
ful lady at court — " Your highness runs very Hut, ' 
observed the lady. " I am only following my iaeli- 
nation," was the reply. 
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EPITAPHS. 

The satirist Piron having been refused admission 
into the French Academy, took a satirist's revenge 
apon them in bis last will, whicb commenced in these 
terms : — ^' I recommend myself to posterity. I hope 
more from its bdulgence, than from that of my con- 
temporaries. As I have always shunned vain glory, 
and fear lest the hand oi some friend or enemy 
should disfigure my tomb with a fnlsome or malicious 
Epitaph, I desire that the following may be engraved 
on It: 

Ci-git PiRON, qui ne fut rien. 
Pas m^me Academicien f 

Here lies Piron, who was nothing. 
Not even an Academician !'* 

The following imitation of this amusing legacy of 
•caadal, appeared some time ago in the Journal dm 
tXtbatt: 

*' T% ih% Editcr, — Sir ; 111, in pain, and feeling my 
end approach, I have thought it right to make my 
Epitaph, in order to spare my friends the labour, and 
above all the embarrassment of making it for me. 
Have the goodness, I beg, to give it a place in your 
paper. It is not very poetical ; but if my extreme 
age has not destroyed my judgment, I think it has at 
least common sense. Here it is :~~Ne ocmfur. 

Ci-git qui fit des Vers ; les fit mal, et ne put 
Quoi qu'il ftit sans esprit 6tre de l*Institut. 

VIOBB." 
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Here lias a poor Poet -, bis verseB were iat. 
And yet he the Institute miss'd for all that. 



VALUING BEAUTY 

The Persian Ambassador, Mirxa Aboul Hasum, 
while he resided in Paris, was an object of so much 
curiosity, that he could not go out without bein^sar^ 
rounded by a multitude of gasers, and the ladies 
even went so far as to penetrate his hotel. 

On returning one day from a ride, he found his 
apartments crowded with ladies, all elegantly dressed, 
but not all equally beautiful. Astonished at this 
unexpected assemblage, he inquiied what these £aiD- 
peau odalisques could possibly want wiUi him. The 
interpreter replied, that they had come to look at his 
excellency. The ambassador was surprised to find 
himself an object of curiosity among a people who 
boast of having attained the acm6 of civilization ; 
and was not a little offended at coniuct which, in 
Asia, would have been considered an unwarrantable 
breach of good breeding ; he accordingly revenged 
himself by the following little scheme. 

The illustrious foreigner affected to be charmed 
with the ladies ; he looked at them attentively, alter- 
nately pointing to them with his finger, and speaking 
with great earnestness to his interpreter, who he was 
well aware would be questioned by his fair visitants ; 
and whom he therefore instructed in the part he was 
to act. Accordingly, the eldest of the ladies, who in 
spite of her age, probably thought herself the prettiest 
of the whole party, and whose curiosity was par- 
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ticularly excited, alter his excellency had passed 
through the suit of rooms, coolly inquired what had 
been the object of his examination ? " Madam/* 
replied the interpreter, "I dare not inform you." 
" But I wish particularly to know, sir." " Indeed, 
madam, it is impossible I" ** Nay, sir, this reserve 
is vexatious ; I desire to know.'' " Oh ! since you 
desire, madam, know then that his excellency has 
been valuing you !** " Valuing us ! how, sir?*' ** Yes, 
ladies^ his excellency, after the custom of his country, 
has been setting a price upon each of you !** '* Well, 
that's whimsical enough ; and how much may that 
lady be worth, according to his estimation V " A 
thousand crowns/' " And the other !" ** Five hun- 
dred crowns." " And that young lady with fair 
hairV* "Three hundred crowns." "And that 
Brunette ?** '* The same price." " And that lady 
who is painted ?" " Fifty crowns." " And pray, 
sir, what may I be worth in the tariff of hit excel- 
lency's good graces'!" *'0h, madam, you really 
must excuse me, I beg." ** Come, come, no conceal 
ments." " The prince merely said as he passed 
you — " " Well, what did he say ?'* inquired the lady 
with great eagerness. *' He said, madam, that he did 
not know the small coin of this country.' 
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A PEACEFUL monarch; 

The weak effort of James the First, the most 
peaceful monarch that ever swayed the English 
sceptre, to recover the Palatinate, which had been 
wrested from his son in-law, who had been elected 

of 
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King of Bohemia, was much ridiculed on the ttagii 
in Flanders : a messenger was represented coming in 
haste in a comedy, bringing news that the Palatins 
was Ukely to have a formidable army on foot shortly, 
for the King of Denmark would furnish him with a 
hundred thousand pickled herrings ; the Hollander* 
with a hundred thousand butter-boxes ; and England 
with a hundred thousand amhaaadoru In pictures 
the V.ing was no less severely treated : in one place 
he was represented with a scabbard without a sword, 
in another, with a sword, which no one could pull 
out though numbers stood pulling at it. At Bmseelf, 
they painted him with his pockets hanging out» and 
never a penny in them, nor in his purse, which witf 
also lumed inside out. In Antwerp, they pictnnd 
the Queen of Bohemia like a poor beggar, with bar 
hair hanging about her ears, and her child at her 
back ; while the king, herfjather, carried the cradle 
after her; and every one of those pictnrat hid 
Several mottoes, filled with the most ridiculoua ex* 
pressions. .^._ 

WHITBREAD'S ENTIRE. 

On the approach of the election at Westminater, 
wheu Earl Percy was returned, Mr. Dennis O'Biien^ 
the agent of Mr. Sheridan, said, that " there were 
thousands ia Westminster who would sooner vote tot 
the Duke of Northumberland's porter, than give their 
support to a man of talent and probity^ like Afr. 
Sheridan.'' Mr. Whitbread, alarmed for the intereeta 
of Mr. S. by the intemperate language of his agent* 
wished him to take some public notice of it in the 
way of censure ; but Sheridaa only observed, " thet 
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te be sure his friend O'Brien i»as wrong and intem- 
perate, as far as related to the DuKe of Northumber- 
land*a porter ; though he had no doubt there were 
thousands in Westminster who would give the pre- 
ference to Mr. Whitbread's sntxek." 

THE DOG TAX. 

The descriptiYe powers of Sheridan were employed 
▼eiy happily on a motion made in the House of 
Commons, for a tax upon dogs, which he criticised in 
a strain ofhumour that was irresistible. In regard to 
the bill itself, he said, that he never met with one 
more extraordinarily worded ; and the folly of it ex- 
tended even to the title ; for, instead of being de- 
signated, " a tax bill," it was called *< a bill for the 
better protection of the persons and property of his 
majesty*s subjects, against the evil ariaing from the 
increase of dogs, by subjecting the keeping, or having 
such dogs, to a duty.'* So that, instead of supposing, 
as had generally been the case, that dogs were 
better than watchmen, forthepiotection of property, 
people might be led to imagine that dogs were guilty 
of all the burglaries usually committed. In the 
preamble, also, there was the same species of phrase- 
ology ; for it begins, " Whereas, many dangers, acci- 
dents, and inconveniences (which to be sure was 
a beautiful climax), had happened to the cattle and 
other property of his majesty's subjects." Now he 
had never before beard of any particular accidents 
happening to property from the hydrophobia, ex- 
cept in the case of cattle. In the Adventurer, indeed, 
he remembered 9 wbimsical sort of account of a dog 

o3 
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that bit a hog in the streets ; the hog bit a farmer^ 
and the farmer bit a cow ; but what was more ex- 
traordinary, each conveyed his pecaliar quality to 
the other ; for the hog barked Kko a dog, the fanner 
grunted like a hog, and the cow did her best to talk 
like the farmer. Something like thb dtsposition is 
supposed, mast have been in inanimate things also. 
by the honourable gentleman's looking so carelullj 
after property ; for, unless an instance had occuixed, 
of furniture behaving in a disorderly manner, or a 
dumb waiter's barking in consequence of hydro- 
phobia, be conceived such a phrase could oot hmwm 
been introduced.'' 

The sarcastic humour of Sheridan prevailed, wad 
the bill was rejected. 

INGRATITUDE REBUKED. 

A Frenchman of title, who had subsisted upwards 
of twelve months on the bounty of the English^ hap- 
pened to sail to the continent in the same vessel wfth 
an English lady and anumber of other passengezB, to 
whom he soon began to declum in the most outra- 
geous terms, against the grossness and rudeness of »he 
English. He affirmed, among other things, that tbey 
were so regardless of cleanliness, as not tomaka use 
of napkins at table. The lady, stung with the ingra- 
titude of the exile, observed, *' that her country-lblki 
formerly had napkins, but that they bad lately 
them into shirts for the French emigrants.** 
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GOOD SENSE. 

A very i{fB<»rant person being complimented on 
Lis good sense, in presence of a clever lady, she said, 
" I tlon't wonder at his possessing a large stock of 
good sense ; he never spends any.' 



if 



MYSTICAL FUNNING. 

A preacher of the name of Ker, on being inducted 
into a church in Tiviotdale, told the people the relation 
that -was to be between him and them in the following 
words : " Sirs, I am come to be your shepherd, and 
you must be my sheep, and the Bible will be my tar- 
bottle, for I will mark you with it ;" and laying his 
hand on the clerk, or presenter's head, he said, "An- 
drew, you shall be my dog.*' " The sorrow a bit of 
your dog will I be," said Andrew. " O Andrew, I 
speak mystically," said the preacher. " Yea, but 
you speak mischievously," said Andrew. 



GARROW. 

Dnnng the eariier yeaite of Mr. (now Sir William) 
Crarrow*s practice at the bar, his clients were almost 
wholly of that respectable class of individuals, on 
whom the Old Bailey depends for celebrity, and whom 
the late Dr. Person used classically to designate by 
the appellati<m of the Gentlemen of the Fun Trade. 
After devoting for ten years his unrivalled talents at 
confounding truth Co the eztncation and salvation of 
the bankrupt members of that fraternity, the learned 
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counsel happened, by some accident, to be employed 
for a creditor^ or more plainly speaking, for tbe pro- 
secutor of a fur merchant. The frcmffkr of the goods 
was proved by the moot veritable witnesses ; bat the 
defendant produced a first-rate duaraeter mmn, to prove 
that they could not possibly have come into hb htiidSy 
because he was a hundred miles oat of the way. Mr. 
Garrow feeling that if this man was believed, hit case 
roust break under him, set about impeaching hit cre- 
dibility, by asking, <* Now, sir, upon the oath yoa 
have taken, will you swear that for these ten yean 
pastyou have ever been employed by an honett man 1* 
Mr. Fielding (a descendant of the celebrated Field- 
ing), who was counsel for the prisoner, stopped the 
witness in his answer by observing dryly, " The best 
way for the witness to answer that question, is to 
put it to the learned gentleman himself." 

VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

During the time Voltaire was resident with the Kug 
of Prussia at Postsdam^ an Englishman hi^ppened to 
be there, who told the king that he could retun, word 
for word, any discourse of considerable length, after 
having once read or heard it. Frederick resolved to 
put him to the proof, and the Englishman made good 
his assertions. 

Voltaire happened at this moment to be asnoonced. 
He came to read to the king a copy of verses he had 
just written. Frederick, to amuse himself, concealed 
the Englishman in an adjoining closet, and ordered 
him to retain, word for word, what Voltaire should 
read to him. The poet was introduced, and read his 
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verses. The king listened to them with an apparent 
coolness, and said, " Indeed, my dear Voltaire, I 
cannot conceive What you are aboat, since yon some- 
times take the verses of others, and pass them off for 
your own !*' Voltaire protested that the verses were 
his own, and that he had only that moment finished 
them. " Well,'' said the king, " however that may 
be» I have just seen an Englishman, who has repeated 
them to me as his own writing.** Frederick ordered 
the Englishman to be called in, and desired him to re- 
cite the verses he had shown him that morning. The 
Englishman instantly repeated the lines of the poet, 
without the variation of a word. Voltaire flew into a 
passion, and declared that the gentleman must deal 

with the d 1. The king for some time amused 

himself with the poet's anger, Imt at last let him into 
the secret; when the Englishman was dismissed, with 
a proper recompense for the pleasure he had afiorded 
the monarch. 

UGHT AND SHADE. 

A citisen, whom industrious habits had advanced 
to a countiy house, walking one hot day in his 
garden, caught the gardener asleep under a tree. lie 
■colded him soundly for his laziness, and ended by 
telling him, that such a sluggard was not worthy to 
enjoy the light of the sun. " It was for that reason 
exactly,** said the gardener, " that I crept into the 
shade.** 
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TELLING WONDERS, 

A person had been relating many incredible storiea^ 
wben Professor Engel, who was present, in order to 
repress his impertinence, said, " Bat, gentlemen, all 
this amounts to Teiy little, when I can assure yoa, 
that the celebrated organist, Abb6 Vogler, once imi- 
tated a thunder-storm so weU,.that for miles round 
all the milk turned sour.'' 



i> 



PIOUS SIGN. 

On the highroad leading to Pappenburgh, is a 
public-house, called Nobis Ion, from its founder, a- 
man of the name of Nobis. After having ezperienoed 
and overcome a great many difficulties jfrum his 
neighbours, he had the following inscription added 
to the sign of the house : '* Si deus pro Nobis, quis 
contra Nobu V 

GREAT NAMES. 

The inhabitants of St. Johanna, among other whim- 
sical customs, have one which seldom fails to excite 
the astonishment of the young navigator. Tbeybeg 
an English name of the sailors who touch at their in- 
land, and of course names of the greatest eminence are 
freely given by our tars. Thus, when they come to 
vi sit the ships which stop at the island, it has happened 
that Charles Fox has humbly solicited the washing of 
linen, and the Prince of Wales requested a preference 
for his vegetables y Mr. Pitt haabeen detected stealing 
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a blanket ; while the Duke of Bedford has been 
Jinown to beg for an old nail. 



IMPERIAL BON-MOT. 

The public gaming-tables at the rooms in Spa were 
in 1779 suspended for a day, in compliment to the 
Emperor of Germany, who was paying it a visit, 
and whose aversion to gambling was well known. 
With this suspension he seemed much pleased, and 
said to an English gentleman who had been presented 
to him, ** It seems I come here like Moses, to put a 
stop to Pfcoro-ah I" 

CURRAN. 

Mr. Corran was once asked what an Irish gentle- 
man, just arrived in England, could mean by perpe- 
tually putting out his tongue. ** I suppose,*' replied 
the wit, <' he's trying to eotdi the English accent,' 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Shakspeare was performing the part of a king in 
one of his own tragedies, before Queen Elizabeth, 
who, wishing to know whether he would depart from 
the dignity of the sovereign, dropped her handker- 
chief on ^e stage, as if by accident ; on which the 
mimic monarch immediately exclaimed-— 

** But, ere this be done, 
Take up our sister*s handkerchief." 
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This presence of mind in the poet, and hU close 
attention to the business of the scene, is said to have 
pleased the queen very much 



TWO NEGATIVES MAKE A POSITIVE. 

Mr. Pitt was remarkable for giving bis qpiniomi with 
great positiveness. At a cabinet dinner, he was omce 
expatiating on the beauty of the Latin language : and 
as an argument in favour of the superiority which he 
affirmed it had over the English, he sald» that two 
negatives made a thing more positive, that one 
affirmative possibly could do. *' Ah ! then,** said 
Lord Thurlow, "your father and mother miiat have 
been two negatives, to have made sach a positive 
fellow as you are.** 

REPUBLICAN OFHCES. 

The following articles, copied horn, two Vnttd 
States papers, present the singular novelties of a 
candidate for the legislature, who cannot write his 
name, and a difficulty of procuring any peieon to fill 
the office of judge : 

" Mr, PrittfA*.— Please to insert in your Tmlt^^ n 
Begister, that I stand a candidate, in oppoaitioA to 
Colonel Paxton and W. Todd, for Uie legialmtnre, 

lito 

ABaAHAM X MILLXm.'* 
MVk. 

"RmUigk, North CmroUtM, July S4, I816.*-The 
Executive Council have been notified to meet in ttis 
city on the 10th of next month, for the purpose of 
making the third attempt to beg some gentlemaa of 
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respectable standing at the bar, to accept the office 
of judge of the highest court in our state ! ! V'^^Salem 
Gasette, 



PREFERMENT. 

Among the daily inquirers alter the health of an 
aged Bishop of D— -— -m, during his indisposition, no 
one was more sedulously punctual than the Bishop ot 

£ r : and the invalid seemed to think, that other 

motives than those of anxious kindness might con- 
tribute to this solicitude. One morning he ordered 
the messenger to be shown into his room, and thus 
addressed him: *'Be so good as present my compli- 
ments to my Lord BislM^, and tell him that I am 

better, much better ; but that the Bishop of W r 

has got a sore throat, arising from a bad cold, if that 
wiU do," 

ROYAL INN. 

When the Emperor Joseph 11* visited Russia, he 
positively refused to take up his abode in the imperial 
palaces. It happened at that time, there was no inn 
at Zaiskojeseslo. In this dilenmia, Cathense II. 
caoseda ngn to be put up before a very pretty house 
belongixig to her gardener. Upon this sign a spiuiing- 
wheel was painted, with the Russian inscription, 
'< Catheiine's %iianiBg-Wheel ;" at tiie bottooi stood, 
in German characters, ** Falkestain." The emperor 
putup atthiahonae, and had not the siig^teat suspicion 
of this ingenious device ; nor was it until kmg after 
that be learned the trick that had been pat upon him. 

P 
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TO BE ON ONE'S LEGS AGAIN. 

A wealthy mercbant who had become bmnkm 
was met some time after his misfortonei by a frie 
who asked him how he was going on f " Pretty we] 
said he, " I am upon my legs again." " How ! 
ready T* ** Yes, I have been obliged to p«rt w 
my coach and horses, and must now walk*' 



w 



OLD. TIMES BACK AGAIN. 

After the abdication of Bonaparte, in 1814» it ^ 
observed at a fashionable party in Paris, that thii 
were to be restored to the same state in which t) 
were previous to the revolution. '* Oh ! lam deligh 
to hear that," exclaimed a lady who was no longei 
the bloom of youth, " for then I shall be only ei|^ti 
years of age.' 

DR. HERSCHELL. 

One morning, a countryman knocked at the doM 
Dr. Herschell, and requested the favonr of a few wo 
with him. The doctor went to the hall, when '■ 
countryman said to him, " I ask pardon, doctors 
disturbing you, but I am quite in a quandary, as 
saying is, and so I made free to call and ask your i 
vice ; you must know, my meadows are a great d 
too long for cutting ; but before I begin, I aheald 1 
to know whether you think the weather will aoon ti 
up r «< First look round,*' said the doctor, «« and t 
me what you see V* " See,"" repeated the coontxym 
" why, hay that is not worth the saving ; what di 
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derhead owns it, that lives so near you, and cuts it 
without asking your advice V* " I am the dunder- 
head/* said the doctor, ** and had it cut the very day 
before the rain came on." 

LEARNED GENERAL. 
A Prussian general in the time of Frederick the 
Second, King of Prussia, being commissioned by his 
master to purchase certain maps, went to a print- 
seller's shop for that purpose. " Sir/' said the shop- 
keeper, " do you want provincial maps, or general 
ones V* •* What !" replied the general, '* don't you 
see the plumes in my hat, and does not that inform 
you, that I am a getieral ? Would you give me the 
maps of an ensign or a lieutenant V* 

PETER PINDAR. 

Dr. Walcott, better known by the name of Peter 
Pindar, was always a welcome guest at the house of a 

very worthy family, some years since resident in 

Place ; but being in the habit of keeping late hours, 
he sometimes disconcerted them by his unreasonably 
protracted sittings ; and having one evening replied 
to a Ifiendly remonstrance on the subject, " I will, if I 
Jive, go at eleven in future/' he was jocosely answered 
by the young lady who superintended the economy of 
the house, '' that she should certainly send him off, 
dtad or alive, if he attempted to transgress again.*' 
Next day, the young ladies received from him the 
following lines, which, from their playful humour, 
and the allusion to his foible, are highly characteris- 
tic of the facetioui bard : 

p2 
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** Tell me, sweet girls of Place, 

If at the opera, or the play, 
Yoa mean this night to add a gracu. 

And steal a heart or two away t 
If not, I sip my tea with yoa at seven ; 
Dead or alive, I'll leave you at eleven.' 

About this time a little compact was entered into, 
by which a servant ci the house was each night to 
bring the doctor's hat and cane into the parlour, on (he 
clock's striking eleven, as a signal for his departure. 
But the doctor was remarkable for his convivial 
powers, particularly for his humorous stories ; and 
it happening, not many evenings aflter, that the clock 
struck the hour in the middle of one of his best tales, 
the servants usual summons was omitted ; which 
the doctor no sooner observed, than he exultine^y 
declared the treaty broken, and followed up his ae* 
claration by nearly sitting out the night* 



GONE OUT, 

A person calling one day on a gentleman at the 
west end of the town, where his visits were more fre- 
quent than welcome, was told by the servant that her 
master had gone out, " Oh, well, never mind. Til 
speak to your mistress." " She*s tiho gone out, ^r *' 
The gentleman, not willing to be demed admission, 
said, as it was a cold day, he would step in, and sit 
downbythefirealowminuutes," *^|Ah I nr,batitia 
gone <nU too,'' replied the girl. 
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FOP. 

A person was remonstrating with a friend on the 
absurdity of following foppish fashions. ** They are 
really contemptible,*' said he» ** and I am sare all 
who see you must think yoa ridiculoas." ** I don't 
▼alae the opinion of the world," answered the irritated 
puppy ; " I laugh at all those who think me ridicu- 
lous." " Then yon must be the merriest man alive,'* 
was the reply. ^^^ 

DRYDEN. 

Dryden was once bantered by a young nobleman, 
for having, in one of his trage£es, made Cleomenes 
do little to advance his love, when he had an inter- 
view with his mistress. " For my part," said he, 
when I am with a pretty girl, I always make good 
use of my time/* « Yes,** replied the poet, " but 
nobody mistakes your lordsBip for a hero." 



WANT OF POINT. A NICE POINT. 

An ingenious expedient was devised to save a pri- 
soner charged with robbery, in the Criminal Court at 
Dublin. The principal thing that i^peared in evi- 
dence against him was a confession, alleged to have 
been made by him at the police-office, and taken 
down in writing by a police-officer. The document, 
purporting to contain this self- criminating acknow- 
ledgment, was produced by the officer and the fol- 
lowing passage was read from it : 

93 
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** Mangan said he never robbed but twice 

Said it was Crawford.'* 
Thia, it will be observed^ baa no mark of the writer's 
having any notion of punctuation^ but the meaning 
he attached to it was, that 

" Mangan said he never robbed but twice : 
Said U was Crawford* 

Mr. O *Gorman, the ooonsel for the pctsoner, begged 
to look at the paper. He penised it, and rather 
astonished the peace-officer by asserting, that so far 
from its proving the man*s guilt, it clearly established 
his innocence. ' ' 11hi»*' Mud the learned gentleman, 
'^ is the fair and obvious reading of the sentence : 

" Mangan said he never robbed ; 
But twice wd it wan Crawford.^ 

This interpretation had its effect on the jury, and 
the man was acquitted. 

PROVOiONC; NECESSITY. 

A sporting gentleman was once so incensed at his 
huntsman in the field, that he discharged him in- 
stantly on (i&e spot. The next morning, witen the 
gentleman was going out with his hounds, the voice 
of his huntsman saluted his ears, who began, from a 
tree where the man had perdied himself, hallooing to 
the dogs, until not one of tbem would stir. What 
was to be done 1 Hie gentleman wisbed to hunt, 
but there was no hunting without hounds ; and there 
was no stopping the man's mouth ; so that, at last, he 
was compelled to make the best of a bad bargain, 
and take the fellow down from the tree into his 
service aga^n. 
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DESPOTISM. 

Mr. Dodwell, in bis Toar through Greece, men- 
tioiis his having been hospitably enteztained at 
Ampelakia» by a Greek merchant of the name of 
Papatheodoro, -who lived under a protection from 
Ali Pacha, which exempted him from aD extraordi- 
nary contribiitions. It began in the true Oriental 
style, thus : "** We, the Grand Vixier of Ali Pacha, 
declare that Papatheodoro of Ampalakia, shall nei 
ther be stung by the flies nor bitten by the serpent.*' 



NEWS. 

A news-loving woman was one evening enter- 
taimng her husband with a copious detail of a most 
wonderful event that had ocaurred somewhere, and 
which, she said, she verify believed, having had it 
from her neighbour, who never told a lie in her life. 
The husband, however, expressed some doubts about 
^e Batter ; which so highly enumerated his wife, that 
she passionately exclaimed, " There never was on 
the face of the earth such a provoking, cridillerous, 
man as you are ; I verily hetteve, that were you to 
hear me swear that I was dead, you would not be- 
lieve me.'' The patient husband calmly replied, 
'< Indeed, Kitty, I had rather hear any one swear 
that than you.*' 
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FRANKLIN. 

Dr. Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Lettsom, Lord 
Loughboroagh, and Dr. Solander, once went in a 
party to Spi&ead, to try the experiment of smoothing 
the water with oil. A laughable scene took place 
between Dr. Franklin and an officer on board the 
ship, on the properties of thunder and lightning. 
The officer continually contradicted the doctor with 
saying, " Sir, you are quite wrong in your opinion ; 
Dr. Franklin says so and so ; the doctor and you are 
quite contrary in your ideas. I never will allow, sir, 
that Dr. F. is wrong. No, sir ; I am sure he is right, 
and you are wrong, begging your pardon.'' The 
doctor never altered a feature of his countenance 
during the conversation ; while all the company 
enjoyed a laugh except the disputants. 



PIRON. 

The Fre«ch wit, Alexis Piron, was in the habit of 
retiring every morning to muse at his ease in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and he would sometimes remain 
until the evening. One day, having missed his path^ 
he found himself so fatigued on coming out of the 
wood, that he was obliged to rest himself upon a 
bench attached to one of the pillars of the Conference 
gate. Scarcely was he seated, when on the right 
hand and on the left, he was saluted by all the pas- 
sengers either coming in or going out, on foot, on 
horseback, or in carriages. He raised his hat more 
or less to each, according to their apparent quality. 
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" Sorely/* thought he to himself, " surely I am much 
more known than I supposed. Oh ! that Mr. A * * *, 
before whom I almost prostrated myself this mombg, 
without his deigning to answer me but by a slight 
nod of the head ! Oh, that he were now here to 
witness the respect that is shown me!" While he< 
made these reflections, the crowd passed in so quick 
•oocession, that at last the exercise of the hat became 
ftuiguing. He took it entirely off, and contented 
himaelf with bowing to all that saluted him. Sud- 
denly an old woman cast herself on her knees before 
him, with her hands clasped together. " Rise, my 
good woman,'* said he, astonished, and wondering 
what this could mean, " rise, yon treat me as you 
would a maker of Epic poems or tragedies, but you 
are deceived; I have never yet arrived at that 
honour ; as yet I have never risen above a song or 
an epigram." But the old woman still continubg on 
her knees, without seemmg to hear him, Piron thought 
he saw her lips move, and supposed she was speaking 
to him. He leaned forward and listened. He did 
indeed hear her muttering something ; it was an Ave, 
addressed to an image of the Virgin, placed directly 
over his head. It was then, upon raising his eyes, 
ha discovered the true object of all the salutations 
which he had believed were directed to himself. 



ABYSSINIAN MIMIC, 

Mr. Sah, in his Voyage to Abyssinia, relates the 
following curious anecdote of TotteM4se,the Abys- 
sinian jester and mimic. " One specimen of his 
talent consisted in the imitation of the behaviour of a 
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chief in battle, who had not been remarkable for his 
courage. At first he came in very pompously, calling 
out in an overbearing manner to his soldiers, and 
vaunting what he would do when the enemy ap- 
proached. He then mimicked the sound of horns, 
* beard from a distance, and the low beating of a drum. 
At hearing this he represented the chief as beginning 
to be a little cautious, and to ask questions of those 
around him, whether they thought the enemy were 
strong ? This alarm he continued to heighten as the 
enemy advanced, until at last he depicted the hero 
as nearly overcome by hu fears ; the musket trembling 
in his hand, his heart panting, and his eyes com- 
pletely fixed ; while, without appearing to be con- 
scious of it, his legs began to make a very prudent 
retreat. This part of his acting excited among the 
spectators a due share of contempt, when dexterously 
laying hold of the circumstance, he affected to be 
ashamed of his cowardice, mustered up his whole 
stock of courage, and advanced, firing his matchlock 
at the same moment in a direction exactly contrary 
to that in which the enemy was supposed to stand ; 
when, apparently frightened at the noise of his own 
gun, he sank down on his knees and begged for 
mercy ; during this time, the expression of his face 
was inimitable, and the whole of the spectators hurst 
out into a shout of admiration* 



SIR FRANCIS DELAVAL. 

Once when Sir Francis Delaval stood for the borough 
of Andover, an opposition took place, and the corpora- 
tion was so closely divided, that it was nearly a drawn 
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bftttle betweeb him and hi8 competitor. One sturdy 
fellow among the voters held out against all appli- 
cations : he declared, that he would vote for neither 
of the contending candidates. Sir Francis paid him 
a visity and with much address endeavoured to dis- 
cover some means of softening him. Sir Francis knew 
that the man was unassailable by plain bribery ; he 
therefore tried to tempt his ambition, his love of 
pleasure, his curiosity, in short, every passion that he 
thought could actuate this obstinate voter. Sir Francis 
found, that all the public spectacles of London were 
familiar to this man, who had often gone to town, on 
purpose to see various exhibitions. This seemed 
to have been his favourite relaxation. After many 
attempts, Sir Francis at last discovered, that this odd 
mental had never seen a fire-eater, and that he did not 
believe the wonderful stories he had heard of fire- 
eaters 'y nor could it, he said, be imagined, that any 
man could vomit smoke, and flame, and fire, from his 
mouth, like a volcano. Sir Francis proposed to carry 
him immediately to town, and to show him the most 
accomplished eater of fire that had ever appeared. 
The wary citizen of Andover suspected some trick, and 
could by no means be prevailed upon to go up to town. 
Our staunch candidate, never at a loss for resource, 
despatched instantly a trusty servant to London, re- 
questing the celebrated Angelo to come to his assist- 
ance. Among his various accomplishments, Angelo 
possessed the art of fire-eating in the utmost perfec- 
tion ; and though no pecuniary consideration could 
have induced him to make a display of his talents in 
such an art, yet to oblige Sir Francis, to whom all his 
friends were enthusiastically devoted, Angelo com- 
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plied. A few koun after he received the request, he 
thundered into Andover in a chaise and four, express, 
to eat fire for Sir Francis Delay al's iiriend ! When the 
obdurate Toter saw this gentleman come down, and 
with such expedition, on purpose to entertun him, he 
began to yield. But when Angelo filled his mouth 
with torrents of flame, that burst from his lips and 
nostrils, and seemed to issue even from his eyes ; when 
these flames changed to various colours, and seemed 
continually to increase even in volume and intensity, 
our voter was quite melted : he implored Angelo to 
run no farther hazard ; he confessed " that he did not 
think the devil himself could cast out such torrents of 
fire and flame, and that he believed Sir Francis had 
his Satanic Majesty for his friend, otherwise he never 
could have prevailed upon him to break the vow 
which he had made nut to vote for him.** 

CEREMONY. 

A respectable man, an inhabitant of Frankfort, 
eamo to Count Torrono to complain to him of the 
number of soldiers who were quartered upon him. 
The count being a Frenchman, his interpreter offered 
his services to the Frankforter ; but the latter did not 
conceive that he required them. He presented himself 
before the count, and with a low bow accosted him as 
hit EKCeUency, The count returned the bow, and also 
the ExceUmcff. Surprised at the honour which was 
paid to him, the Frankforter now began to think that 
he had not made use of a high title enough ; and there- 
fore with a still lower bow, said, Morueigneur. ** Sir," 
eaid the count very seriously, " we will not go any 
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farther, as we shall probably get as far as your 
Miffesty,^* The Frankforter was thrown into great 
embarrassmeDt ; which the count perceiving, he 
continued in a jocular tone, '* What is your name, 
sir V " My name is Spangeoberg." " And mine is 
Torrano," said the count. " Now, Spangenberg, what 
is your business with Torranol Be seated, and we 
shall soon despatch it." 

GARRICK'S BROTHER. 

George Garrick, the brother of the celebrated 
Roscius, was particularly attentive to him; and 
every night on coming behind the scenes, usually 
inquired, " Has David wanted me V On its being 
asked, how George came to die so soon after the 
demise ofhis distinguished relative, it was answered, 
" David wanted him." 



S£LD£N. 

When the learned John Selden was a member of 
the famous assembly of divines at Westminster, who 
were appointed to new-model religion, he used to 
delight in puzzling them with curious quibbles. In 
one of these debates, these venerable sages were 
very gravely employed in determining the distance 
between Jerusalem and Jericho ; and one of the 
brethren, to prove that it could be but a short dis- 
tance, observed, " That Jish was carried from one 
place to the other" On which Mr. Selden said, 
" Perhaps it was saU fish.'* This remark threw the 
determination agun into uncertainty. 
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LIKE DOCTOR. LIKE PATIENT. 

A Texy eminent physician happened to be sent for 
one evening, after having indulged at a convivial 
meeting ; bo that by the time he bad been whirled to 
his patient's door, be was very ill qualified to decide 
in a case of difficulty. Having made shift to reach 
the drawing-room, and seeing a lady extended on a 
sofa, assisted by a female attendant, he by a sort of 
mechanical impulse seised her hand ; but finding 
himself utterly unable to form an opinion on the 
case, he exclaimed, " Drunk ! drank, upon my ho- 
nour !" (meaning that ^ was in that unfit state) and 
immediately made the best retreat he was able. 
Feeling rather awkward at this adventure, he was 
not impatient to renew his visit ; but being sent for 
on some other occasion, he took courage, and was 
preparing an apology, when the lady presently re- 
moved his apprehensions, by whispering in his ear — 
'* My dear doctor, how could you find out my case 
so immediately, the other evening t It was certainly 
a great proof of your skill ; but pray not a word 
more on the subject." I1ie doctor thus added to 
his repute by a circumstance which might have en- 
dangered that of a less fortunate man. 



MEMORY. 

A player being reproached by Rich, for having 
forgot some of the words in the Beggars' Opera on 
the fifty-third night of its performance, cried out, 
'* What, do you think one can remember a thing for 
everV 
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BON-MOT. 

Shortly after his late majesty's recovery Id 1?8>, 
he happened one day, when riding out on horse- 
back, to meet Lord Fyfe, on seeing whom he ex- 
claimed, '* There comes a man who is neither gambler 
nor rat !" His lordship replied, " Your majesty is 
mistaken ; I am the greatest gamester on earth ; Jot 
my all it on that hone" 



HONEST Morro. 

Persons who retire from trade are generally eager^ 
from a false shame, to conceal the mode by which 
they acquired their wealth. An honourable exception 
to this occurred in the case of a Mr. Gillespie, a 
tobacconist, of the city of Edinburgh. Having ac* 
quired an ample fortune by the sale of snoff at the 
end of the American war, he set up a carriage ; and 
lest the public, or himself, might forget how he had 
acquired the means of keeping one,, to arms of three 
snuA boxes rampant, he added the following do|g^;rel 
couplet as a motto : 

*' Who would haTe thought it. 
That noses could have bought it.^ 



SHUT THE DOOR. 

Among the peculiarities of Dr. Bumey, were two 
of a very innocent kind : the first was the possession 
of wine of the best vintage ; the next, the dread of 
a current of air. " Shut the door," was the first salu- 
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tation uttered by Lim to any one who entered his 
apartment; and but few of his associates ever 
neglected the rule. This custom did not abandon 
him on the most trybg occasions ; for having been 
robbed while returning home one evening in his own 
carriage along the Greenwich road, by a couple of 
footpads, who were more eager in obtaining his money 
than contributing to his comfort, he called them back 
in a peremptory tone ; and while they were wondering 
at what he wanted with them, he exclaimed in his 
usual manner, and with his own peculiar emphasis, 
" Shut the door !" A voice accustomed to command 
produced the desired effect, and he was instantly 
obeyed. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

After Byron's engagement in the West Indies^ 
there was a great clamour about the badness of 
ammunition. Soon after this, Mr. Fox had a duel 
with Mr. Adam. On receiving that gentleman's ball, 
and finding it had made but little impression, he ex- 
claimed, ** Egad, Adam, it had been all over with me, 
if you had not charged with government powder !** 



PHYSICIAN AND CLERGYMAN. 

A clergyman and a physician lived in the same 
village, on terms of great intimacy. The former was 
attacked by a violent fit of the gout, and the latter 
attended his reverend friend, gratmtously, with un- 
abating success. 

The medical gentleman soon after called upon his 
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Beighbour, the parson, to perform the matrimonial ser- 
vice ; and the call was promptly and cheerfully obeyed. 
The clergyman took an early opportunity of with- 
drawing himself ftova the assembled company, alone 
and unobserved : but he was soon followed to hi« 
home by a brother of the physician, requesting hii 
acceptance of a roleau of guineas as a marriage feet 
The divine retired for two minutes to his study, and 
returned the roleau to Uie bearer, with a note con- 
^ lining the following 

IMPROMPTU.- 

To the doctor the parson's a sort of a brother ;' 
And a good turn from one, deserves one of the other ;. 
So take back yoor guineas, dear doctor, again ; 
Nor give — ^what you so well can remedy — jtain. 
Permit me to wish you all joy and delight 
On th' occasion that brought us together to-night. 
May health, fame, and wealth, attend you thro' life. 
And ev'ry day add to the bliss of your wfr. 



ADVANTAGE OF LEARNING. 

A gentleman telling Dr. Johnson that be had seen 
the learned pig, expressed himself astonished at his 
performances ; but at the same time sorry to consider 
the stripes which the animal must have suffered before 
he could have been taught to observe closely, and 
obey implicitly, the signals given by his master; 
" Sir,** replied Johnson, *' I think your sorrow and pity 
are misplaced ; the animal should rather excite your 
envy : as to his stripes, except stripes are inflicted 
upon the boy, it is very rare that the man becomes 
eminently learned ; and with regard to the pig, if 

q3 
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you put his present happiness in opposition to his 
former sufferings, the balance will be in his favour." 
" I do not know," replied the gentleman, " what his 
happiness consists in ; I do not see any happiness 
that he can enjoy." " Not see what his happiness 
consists in ! you astonish me. Is not a consciousness 
of superior acquirements happiness ? Is not being 
the first of his race happiness ? But above all this, 
&ir, consider, that the pig's learning has protracted 
his existence. Had he been illiterate, he had long 
since been smoked into hams, rolled into collars of 
brawn, and consigned to the table of some luxurious 
citizen, as the companion to a fillet of veal, or a 
Norwich tuckey. Now he is visited by the philo- 
sopher and the politician ; by the brave and by the 
beautiful ; by the scientific and the idle. He is 
gazed at with the eye of wonder ; contemplated with 
the smile of approbation ; and gratified with the 
murmur of applause.'' 

IRISH SAILOR. 

During the operation of the Orders in Council, an 
American merchantman was boarded by a British 
frigate, and a strict examination of the crew of the 
former was of course ordered. As the search pro- 
ceeded, an Irishman belonging to the merchantman 
came forward with all the confidence imaginable, to 
establish his claims to a Yankee origin upon know- 
ledge derived from conversation with his mess-mates. 
" Where were you bom ?" asked the English ofiicer. 
" In CharlisUm, plase your honour." " Charliston ! 
Where's that *!"' ** It is handy on to Boston, plase your 
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honour." " And do you know where Nantucket is ?" 
asked the officer. ** Och ! Nance Tucket is it you 
mean ; I know her very well, and a big jade she is ; 
but what has become of her Vm not able to say." 
This reply brought poor Paddy into the long-boat. 



PARSON PAITEN. 

About half a century ago, Whitstable had a parson 
of the name of Patten, celebrated for his great 
oddity, great humour, and equally great extrava- 
gance. Once standing in need of a new wig, he 
went over to Canterbury, and applied to a barber 
young in the business to make him one. The trades- 
man, who was just going to dinner, begged the honour 
of his new customer's company ; to which Patten 
most readily consented. After dinner, a large bowl 
of punch was produced ; and the reverend guest with 
equal readiness joined in emptying it. When it was 
out, the wig-maker was proceeding to business, and 
began to handle his measure ; when Mr. Patten de- 
sired him to desist, saying, he should not make his 
wig. " Why not?'* exclaimed the astonished host. 
" Have I done any thing to offend you, sir T* " Not 
in the least," repUed Patten ; ** but I find you are a 
very honest, good-natured fellow, so I will take some 
one else in." 

PRIDE. 

A Spaniard rising from a fall, whereby his nose 
had suffered considerably, exclaimed, " Voto a tal, 
esto es caminar por la turru !" " This comes jlT 
walking upon earth \" 
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DR. WATTS. 

Dr. Watts was remarkable for his vivacity in 
conversation, although he was never forward in the 
display of it. Being one day in a coffee-room with 
some friends, he overheard a gentleman say, ** What ! 
is that the great Dr. Watts ?" The doctor, who was 
of low stature, turned suddenly round, and with great 
good humour repeated a verse from one of his lyric 
poems, which produced a •silent admiration of hi» 
modesty and talents : 

« Were I so tall to reach the Pole, 
Or mete the ocean with my span, 
I must be measur*d by my soul ; 
The mind's the standard of the man " 



IN WANT OF A HUSBAND. 

A young lady ^ as told by a married lady, that sh*! 
had better precipitate herself from off the rocks of 
the Passaic falls into the basin beneath, than marry. 
The young lady replied, *' I would, if I thought I 
should find a husband at the bottom." 



ATTITUDES. 

Angelo, the graceful fencmg-master, was once 
consulted by Bensley, the actor, on what he ought to 
do with his hands while he was speaking. Angelo 
told him, that it was impossible to prescribe what 
he should always do with them -, but that it was easy 
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to tell him what should not be done ; ** he should 
not put them into his breoches-pockets ;** a custom 
to which poor Bensley was much addicted. 



GEORGE COLMAN, THE YOUNGER. 

A young gentleman being pressed very hard in 
company to sing, even after he had solemnly assured 
them he could not, observed testily that they were 
wanting to make a butt of him. ** No, my good sir," 
said Mr. Colman, who was present, " we only want 
to get a gtave out of you.*' 

A public singer having heard that Banister's good 
voice arose from his swallowing a large quantity of 
port, used to get drunk every night with that wine, 
but all to no purpose. Mr. Colman, and Banister, 
happened to be together when this circumstance 
was told, to their no small amusement. ** Ah !" 
said Colman, " the poor fellow is not in the secret ; 
he ought to swallow a pipe a day, and then he would 
pipe well" 

Mr. Colman was, on another occasion, rising to 
leave a convivial party, when he was strongly pressed 
to stay by the host, who remarked, that " he must 
not go yet, for he was not half-primed." ** Not half- 
primed I" said the wit. *f I am both loaded and 
primed y and if you wait an instant, you shall hear me 

go ifr 

The same gentleman was once in a company of 
grave antiquaries, when the conversation turned on 
the origin of popular sayings. A gentleman present 
said nothing had puzzled him so much, as to ascertain 
the origin of the saying, " I'll give you a cheque on 
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Aldgaie pump." Ccdmui, wtio bad been very ulent 
doling the whole of the iry diacuuians uf the 
ercDJiig, immediately remarked, thai he roppoved 
" it «>s beesum they uied to take draaghlt (drafts) 
there." 

Hii preBFDt majeity, wben Prince of Wales, 
meeting Mr. Colman at a confitial party composed 
of Ibe firit wit* of tbe day, gaily obaerred, tbU 
tbere were two George the Youagen in compnay. 
" Bnt," continned Hia Royal Highneti, " I ehoold 
like to know who is George tbe Youngett?" "Ohr 
replied Colmao, Tery happily, " I coald oeve.- haie 
had the nidrneu to come into the world before yooi 
Royal Highnen." 
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ANECDOTES OF ECCENTRICITY. 



" Chimerai all, and more alMurd or leu." 

DRYDIN. 

PERPETUAL MOTION SEEKER. 

Mn. Stukslsy was a gentleman of fortuDe bred to 
the law, but relinquished the profeMion, and retired 
into the country, filled with the project of disco- 
vering the perpetual motion. During a period of 
thirty years, he never went abroad but once, which 
was when he was obliged to take the oath of alle- 
giance to King George the First ; this was also the 
only time he changed his shirt and clothes, or shaved 
himself, during the whole time of his retirement. 

Mr. Stukeley was at once the dirtiest and the 
cleanliest of men, washing his hands twenty times a 
day, but hb hands only. His family consisted of two 
female servants, one of whom lived in the house, and 
the other out of it. He never had his bed made. After 

b2 
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he relinquished the project of the perpetual motion, 
he devoted himself to observing the works and eco- 
nomy of ants, and stocked the town so plenteously 
with that insect, that the fruits in the gardens were 
devoured by them. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, whenever the 
Duke of Marlborough opened the trenches against a 
city in Flanders, he broke ground at the extremity 
of a floor in his house, made with lime and sand, 
according to the custom of the country, and ad- 
vanced in his approaches regularly with his pick-axe, 
gaining work after work, chalked out on the ground 
according to the intelligence in the Gazette ; by which 
he took the town in the middle of the floor at Bide- 
ford, the same day the duke was master of it in 
Flanders: thus every city cost him a new floor. 
Sterne no doubt had Mr. Stukeley in his eye, when 
he drew the character of My Uncle Toby. 

Mr. Stukeley never sat on a chair, and when he 
chose to warm himself, he made a pit before the fire, 
into which he leapt, and thus sat on the floor. He 
suflered no one to see him but the heir of his estate, 
his brother, and sister ; the first never but when he 
sent for him, and that very rarely ; the others some- 
times once a year, and sometimes seldomer, when be 
was cheerful, talkative, and a lover of the tittle-tattle 
of the town. Notwithstanding his apparent avaricej 
he was by no means covetous of money ; for, during 
his seclusion, he never, received nor asked for any 
rent from any of his tenants; those who brougbt 
him money, he would often keep at an inn more 
than a week, and then pay all their expenses, and 
dismiss them without receiving a shilling. He lived 
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well in his house, frequently gave to the poor, always 
ate from large joints of meat ; never saw any thing 
twice at table; and at Christmas divided a certain 
sum of money amongst the necessitous of the town. 
He seemed to be afraid of two things only ; one. 
being killed for his riches ; the other, being infected 
with disease ; for which reasons be would send his 
maid sometimes to borrow half a crown from his 
neighbours, to hint he was poor; and always re- 
ceived the money which was paid him, in a bason of 
water, to prevent taking infection from those who 
paid him. He did not keep his money locked up, 
but piled it on the shelves before the plates in his 
kitchen. In bis chamber, into which no servant had 
entered during the time of his remaiuing at home, 
he had two thousand guineas on the top of a 
low chest of drawers covered with dust, aud five 
hundred en the floor, where it lay five and twenty 
years ; this last sum & child, which he was fond of 
playing with, had thrown down, by oversetting a table 
that stood upon one foot ; the table continued in 
the same situation also : through this money he had 
made two paths, by kicking the pieces on one side, 
one of which led from the door to the window, the 
other from the window to the bed. When be quitted 
the Temple in London, he left an old portmanteau 
over the portal of the anti-chamber, where it had 
continued many years, during which time, the cham- 
bers had passed through several hands ; at length a 
gentleman who possessed them, ordered his servant 
to pull it down ; it broke, being rotten, and out fell 
four or five hundred pieces of gold, which were found 
to belong to Mr. Stukeley. from the papers enclosed. 

b3 
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It was generally supposed at his death, that he had 
put large sums in the hands of a banker, or lent them 
to some tradesman in London, without taking any 
memorandum ; all which were lost to his heirs, as 
he would never say to whom he lent them. He was 
afraid, perhaps, lest he should hear it was lost ; for 
there are some that can bear to suspect, though not 
to know positively, that their riches have taken to 
themselves wings. After more than thirty years living 
a recluse, he was at last found dead in his bed, at 
the age of seventy. 

The gentleman who accompanied him to the 
Town Hall, when he went to take the oath of alle- 
giance, talked with him on every subject he could 
recollect, without discovering in him the least tinc- 
ture of madness. He rallied himself on the per- 
petual motion, laughed at the folly of confining 
himself in-doors, and said he believed he should, 
some time or other, come abroad again, like other 
men. He was always esteemed a person of good 
understanding, before his shutting himself up. At 
the time of his death, he was building a house, the 
walls of which were seven feet thick. 



RESPECTABLE MISANTHROPE. 

A house in Grub Street had long been noted as 
the residence of a solitary gentleman, whom nobody 
could ever catch a glimpse of, and who permitted 
nobody to see him, except an old maid servant, and 
her only in some cases of great necessity. Three 
rooms of the house he reserved for his exclusive 
use : one for eating in ; a second as a study ; and a 
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thirl as a bed-room. His time was spent in reading, 
meditation, and prayer. His diet was constantly 
bread, water gruel, milk, and vegetables ; and when 
he indulged himself most, the yolk of an egg. No 
Carthusian monk was ever more rigid and constant 
in his abstinence. He seemed, notwithstanding, in 
no want of money to have purchased every luxury 
of life. He bought all the new books that were 
published, although there was seldom one which, on 
a slight examination, he did not throw aside. He 
expended large sums, too, in acts of charity ; and 
was very inqubitive after proper objects. He died 
the 29th of October, 1639, in the eighty- fourth year 
of his age, and lies buried in St. Giles's Church, 
near Cripplcgate. The old maid servant died but 
six days before her master. 

Henry Welby, for such was the name of this sin- 
gular recluse, was a native of Lincolnshire, yhere 
he had an estate of about a thousand pounds a ^ear. 
He possessed in an wninent degree, the qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman. Having been a competent 
time at the University and the inns of court, he com- 
pleted his education by making the tour of Europe. 
He was happy in the love and esteem of his friends, 
and indeed of all that knew him, as his heart was 
warm, and the virtues of it were displayed in nu- 
merous acts of humanity, benevolence, and charity. 
When he was about forty years of age, his brother, 
an abandoned profligate, made an attempt upon his 
life, with a pistol, which not going off, he wrested 
it from his hands, and found it to be double charged 
with bullets. The event filled him with such horror, 
such a disgust, for the society of men, that he re- 
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solved tD seclude himself (torn it for ever ; and lo 
strictly did he adhere to this resolution, that although 
he had a very amiable daughter, who was married 
to Sir Christopher Hilliard, a Yorkshire gentleman, 
neither she, nor any of her family, ever aatr be» 
father after his retirement.- 



A SCHOLAR'S BURIAL. 

Mr. John Underwood, of Naffiington, who died in 
1733, and was buried at Whittlesea, left six thou- 
sand pounds to his sister on condition of her bury* 
log him in the following excentric manner. When 
the grave was filled up, and covered with the turf, 
six gentlemen, who were appointed to follow him, 
and to whom he left ten guineas each, with orders 
not to wear blade, suog the last stanza of the 20th 
ode fit the second book of Horace, No bell wn 
tolled ; no one was invited but these six gentlemen ; 
and no relation followed the corpse. The coffin 
was painted green, according to his direction ; and 
he was buried with all bis clothes on. Under hit' 
head was placed Sanadon's Horace; at his ieet, 
Bentley's Milton ; in his right hand, a small Greek 
Testament, with an inscription in gold letiera ; 
in his left hand a pocket edition of Horace, with 
this inscription, Musis Amieust J. U. ; and under 
him, Bentley's Horace. After the ceremony 
was over, the parties attending it returned to hie 
house, where his sister had provided a very good 
supper; and when the cloth was removed, they 
sung the 31st ode of the first book of Horace, drank 
a cheerful glass, and then went home. 
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All tliis was in strict consonance to his will, which 
after giving very minute directions, thus concluded : 
" Which done, I would have them take a cheerful 
glass, and think no more of John Underwood." 

MEZERAY. 

The French historian, Mezeray, was a man sub- 
ject to strange humours ; extremely negligent in his 
person ; and so careless in his dress, that he might 
have passed for a beggar, rather than what he was. 
He used to study and write by candle light, even at 
noon day in the summer ; and, as if there had been 
no sun in the world, always waited upon his com- 
pany to the door with a candle in his hand. He 
was secretary of the French Academy ; and it was 
a constant way with him, when candidates offered 
themselves for vacant places in the academy, to 
throw in a black ball, instead of a white one. 
When his friends asked him the reason of this 
unkind procedure, he answered, that "it was to 
leave to posterity a monument of the freedom of 
elections in the academy.' 



tf 



AN INDEPENDENT FAMILY. 

Sir Philip Cravenleigh, a gentleman of good for- 
tune in Shropshire, built a house which contained 
every thing that other persons usually erect offices 
for, viz., bams, granary, stables, cow-house, piggery, 
pigeon house, sitting, drawing, and bed room, all 
surrr^nded by one great court. His own bed- 
chatnber was next to the bam, because he liked the 
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noise of the flail at five o'clock in tbe morniiig. 
His great amusement was firming; keeping a thou- 
sand acres of land in hit own management, the 
whole produce of which was consumed by his own 
family. He would not sufier a single penny to be 
laid out for any article the farm produced ; such ai 
wheat, malt, hops, meat, butter, milk, cheese, cider, 
&c. He extended this rigid rule to wine ; but afl«r 
bringing his son up as a gardener, sent him to France 
to learn the art of planting and dressing vines. On 
his return home, he had a Yineyard planted, and 
drank the wine produced from it, whether it was 
good or bad. ' Hd used honey instead of sugar, 
which he would never permit, any more than tea« to 
enter his house. 

His family, from a wasteful extravagance, were 
once two months without bread ; but still he would 
not permit a single loaf to be bought, but lived him- 
self, and made all his family live, upon potatoea. 
Sir Philip was kind, nay, charitable, and much be- 
loved. He was good-natured, unless any one of- 
fered to contradict his humour ; in which case, bt 
became angry and inflexible. He governed a family 
of a hundred persons like a stern but sensible bashaw ; 
and never had any freaks of ill- nature, either with hit. 
family or servants. 

EXTRAORDINARY BEQUESTS. 

The late Mr. Peter Isaac I'helluson, whose name 

is immortalized by one of the most extraordinary 

testamentary deeds on record, was a native of France. 

Early in life, lie settled ?s a merchant in T.nndon, 
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and made there that immense fortune which became 
the subject of his will. It amounted to about seven 
hundred thousand pounds. To his wife and children, 
he left £100»000. The residue he bequeathed to 
certain trustees, who were to lay it out in the pur- 
chase of estates in England, and to lay out all the 
accumulating proceeds from these estates in the same 
manner, unJil all the male children of his sons and 
l^randsons should be dead. If at that remote period 
there should be any of his lineal descendants alive, 
the whole of the Tbelluson property is to be theirs, 
on condition that if they are of a different name, 
they shall assume that of their magnificent bene- 
factor. Before this can happen, however, it is esti- 
mated that from ninety to one hundred and twenty 
years must elapse. If the succession should open at 
the first of these periods, the property will amount to 
about thirty-five millions ; if not till the last, to one 
hundred and forty millions! Should there, how- 
ever, be none of the line of Thelluson existing at 
the demise of the male children of his sons and 
grandsons, then the whole of the estates are to be 
sold, and the money applied to the tinking fund, 
under the direction of Parliament. 

Mr. Tbelluson's heiri at law instituted a proceu 
in the Court of Chancery, to set aside the will ; 
but after many long and learned arguments, it was 
pronounced to be a good and valid disposal of 
property. 

It is an old saying, that they manage these nuittere 
better in France ; and some persons may think the 
adage confirmed by the following case in point, 
which we meet with in the judicial records of that 
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country. M. Boonault had, like Mr. ThellusoB, 
acquired great wealth ia trade, and his only relative 
at his death, was a niece. By a will which be 
made, he directed that two huidred louit d'ors, being 
the sum he made the first year he began businen, 
should be buried in his grave, as he thought do one 
worthy to inherit the first fruits of his toil. The rert 
of his fortune he bequeathed in this manner) one 
tenth to be paid to his niece, in tea years, and 
another tenth in twenty years. The other eight 
tenths were to be paid to her children, if she had 
any ; and in case of the death of his niece without 
children, the money was to go to the Hotel Dieu. 

M. Boursault's heiress at law, was as little 
pleased as the heirs of Mr. Thelluson, and com* 
plained to the parliament of Paris; who judging 
differently from our Court of Chancery, pronounced 
the will to be the act of a madman, and gave the 
whole property to the niece. 



THE SADLER'S DAUGHTER. 
A rich sadler, whose daughter was afterwardi 
married to Dunk, the celebrated Karl of Halifax, 
ordered in his will, that she should lose the whole 
of her fortune, if she did not marry a sadler. The 
young Earl of Halifax, in order to win the bride, 
actually served an apprenticeship of seven years to 
a sadler, and afterwards bound himself to the rich 
Sadler's daughter for life.- 



■ - -- -■-* 
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PETER BIG BROGUES. 

A yoang Irishman of the county of Meath, named 
Peter Gaynor, resolved to go to the West Indies, to 
make, as the saying is, his fortune. On the day he 
set out on his travels, he had on a pair of shoes 
of such enormous siie, that his friends and acquaint- 
ance, who had assembled in great numbers to wish 
him long life and good luck, unanimously dubbed him 
with the name of Peter Big Brogues. Peter, with a 
great deal of eccentricity, was shrewd, industrious, 
persevering, and obliging ; in the course of years, he 
acauired a large fortune, and lived to see his only 
child married to Sir George Colebrook, chairman 
to the East India Company, and a banker in London, 
to whom Big Brogues gave with his daughter two 
hundred thousand pounds. 

PETER BIG BROGUES* NEPHEW. 

Big Brogues had a nephew of the name of Augus- 
tine Pentheney, who was very early in life encou- 
raged to make a voyage to the West Indies, to follow 
his trade of a cooper, under the patronage of his 
uncle, and acquired, like him, an immense fortune. 
He became, indeed, the richer, though not the bet- 
ter, man of the two ; he accumulated at least 
£300,000, but used it in away that was a disgrace to 
human nature. He was a miser of the most perfect 
drawing, perhaps, that nature has given to the world. 
Mr. A. Pentheney saw mankind through one me- 
dium only ; hit vital powers were so diverted from 

c 
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generous or social subjects, by the prevailing paition 
of gold, that he could discover no worth in any cha- 
racter, however venerable or respectable, that was 
not seconded by riches ; in fact, any one that wai 
not rich, he considered only as an inferior animal, 
neither worthy of notice, nor safe to be admitted into, 
society. This extraordinary feeling he extended to 
the female sex, and, if possible, with a greater degree 
of disgust. A woman he considered only as an in- 
cumbrance on a man of property, and Uierefore he 
never could be prevailed upon to admit one into 
his confidence. As to wedlock, he utterly and uni- 
formly rejected the idea of it. His wife was the 
public funds, and his children, guineas ; and no parent 
or husband paid more deference or care to the com- 
forts of his family. He was never known to separate 
his immense hoard, by rewarding a generous acticm, 
or alleviating an accidental misfortune, by the a(^i- 
cation of one shilling to such purposes. It could 
scarcely be expected, indeed, that a man who was 
so niggardly of comforts to himself, would bestow 
charity upon others. The evening before he died, 
some busy friend sent a respectable physician to 
him ; the old miser did not show any apparent 
dislike to the visit, until he recollected the doctor 
might expect a fee ; this alarmed him, and im- 
mediately raising himself in the bed, he addressed 
the Irish Esculapius in the following words : Doc- 
tor, I am a strong man, and know my disorder, and 
could cure myself ; but as Mr. Nangle has sent you 
to my assistance, I shall not exchange you for any 
other person, if we can come to an understanding: in 
fact, I wish to know what you will charge for your 
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attendance till I am recoveied.** The doctor an- 
swered, eight guineas. ** Ah, sir," said the old man, 
** if you knew my disorder, you would not be exorbi- 
tant ; but to put an end to this discussion, I will 
give you six guineas and a half." The doctor as- 
sented, and the patient held out his arm with the fee, 
to have his 'pulse considered, and then laid himself 
down agaiui. His relations were numerous, but not 
being, in his opinion, qualified, from want of experi- 
ence in the management of money, to nurse his wealth, 
he bequeathed the whole of it to a rich family in the 
West Indies, with the genertnu sum of £4 annually to 
a faithful servant, who lived with him twenty-four years. 
In the will, he expresses gaeat kindness for poor John, 
and says he bequeathed the £4 for his kind ser- 
vices, that his latter days may be spent in comfortable 
independence ! Like Thelluson, he would not al- 
low his fortune to pass to his heirs immediately, as he 
directed that the whole should be funded for fourteen 
years, and then, in its improved state be at the dis- 
posal of the heirs be had chosen. For the regulation 
of his last will and testament, he appointed Walter 
Nangle, Esq., and Major O'Farrel, of the Austrian 
army, his executors, and the Right Hon. David La 
Xouche, and Lord Fingal, trustees. 

A NEWS' PROVIDER. 

Mr. Samuel Crisp, who died about the year 1784, 
was a stock-broker, and retired from business with 
an easy competency. His daily amusement for the 
last fourteen years of his life, was in throwing into the 
jitter- box of the several newspapers, slips of papec, 

c Z 
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containiDg short hints and broken sentences. An 
to gather materials for these, he travelled in th 
stage from London to Greenwich, and back again 
in the same coach, every day. The owner of th« 
Greenwich stage never anticipating that he would 
have so constant a customer, had agreed to cany 
him at all times for £27 a year ; but he refmed 
at last to stand by his agreement, and this, with 
some other mortifications from the newspaper editon, 
who did not value his favours at quite so high a 
rate as he thought he merited, put an end to poor 
Mr. Crisp's life. 



EPICURISM. 

Mr. Rogerson, the son of a gentleman of large for- 
tune in Gloucestershire , after receiving an excellent 
education, was sent abroad to make the grand tour. 
In this journey, young Rogerson attended to nothing 
but the various modes of cookery, and the methods 
of eating and drinking luxuriously. Before hit re- 
turn, his father died, when he entered into the pot- 
session of a very large fortune, and a small landod 
estate. He was now able to look over his notei of 
epicurism, and to discover where the most exquisite 
dishes were to be had, and the best cooks to be pro- 
cured. He had no other servants in hu boose but 
men cooks, for his footman, butler, housekeeper, 
coachman, and grooms, were all cooks. Amongst 
those that were more professionally so, were three 
cooks from Italy, one from Florence, another from 
Sienna, and another from Viterbo, who was em- 
ployed for the special purpose of dressing one parti* 
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eular dish only, the docce piccante of Florence. He 
had also a German cook for dressing the livers of 
turkies, and the rest were all French. 

Mr. Rogerson had a messenger constantly tra- 
velling between Brittany and London, to bring him 
the eggs of a certain sort of plover near St. Malo ; 
and so extravagant was he, that he has ate a single 
dinner which, though consisting of two dishes only, 
cost him upwards of fifty guineas. He counted the 
minutes between his meals, and was wholly absorbed 
in devising means to indulge his appetite. 

In the course of nine years, he found his table 
dreadfully abridged by the ruin of his fortune, and 
he was verging fast to poverty. When he had spent 
a fortune of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and 
was totally ruined, a friend gave him a guinea to 
keep him from starving ; but a short time after, he 
was found doessing an ortolan for himself! A few 
days afterwards he died by his own hands. 

SAUCY ARRANGF:M£NTS. 

Mr. John Langley, an Englishman, who settled in 
Ireland, where he died, left the following extraor- 
dinary will : 

** I, John Langley, bom at Wincanton in Somer- 
setshire, and settled in Ireland in the year 1651, now 
in my right mind and wits, do make my will in my 
own hand-writing. I do leave all my house goods, 
and farm of Black Kettle, of two hundred and fifty- 
three acres, to my son, commonly called Stubborn 
Jack ; to him and his heirs for ever, provided he 
marries a Protestant womao, but not Alice Kendrick, 

c3 
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who called me Oliver's whelp. My new buck-skia 
breeches, and my silver tobacco-stopper, with J. L. 
on the top, I give to Richard Richards, my comrade, 
who helped me off at the storming of Clonmell, when 
I was shot through the leg. My said son John shall 
keep my body above ground six days and six nights 
after I am dead ; and Grace Kendrick shall lay me 
out, who shall have for so doing five shillings. My 
body shall be put upon the oak table, in the brown 
room, and fifty Irishmen shall be invitd to my wake, 
and every one shall have two quarts of the best aqua 
vita, and each one a skein, dish, and knife laid before 
him ; and when the liquor is out, nail up my coffin, 
and commit me to earth, whence 1 came. This 
is my will. Witness my hand, this third of March, 
1674. 



JOHN LANOLIY." 



Some of Mr. Langley's friends asked him why he 
would be at such expense in treating the Irishmen 
whom he hated 1 He replied that if they got drunk 
at his wake, they would probably get to fighting and 
kill one another, which would do something towards 
lessening the breed. 

SIR GEORGE HASTINGS. 

The estate of Woodlands, in Dorset, belonged some 
ages ago to Sir George Hastings, whose father, brother, 
and nephew were all Earls of Huntingdon. At 
Winborne St. Giles, there is a whole length picture 
of Sir George. He is dressed in a stiff-skirted, lead 
coloured, coat, with knots or tags at his girdle, a white 
round hat, large band, great boots with long turned- 
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down tops, and spurs, with a great piece of leather in 
front, a hunting pole in his right hand, and his gloves 
in his left. Under the picture is the following ac- 
count of him, drawn by Shaftesbury, the noble author 
of the Characteristics. 

" He was, paradventure, an original of our age, or 
rather the copy of our ancient nobility in hunting, 
not in warlike times. He was low, very strong, and 
very active ; of reddish flaxen hair ; his clothes 
always green cloth, and never worth, when new, five 
pounds. His house was perfectly of the old fashion, 
in the midst of a large park, well stocked with deer ; 
and near the house, rabbits for his kitchen ; many 
fish ponds ; great slore of wood and timber ; a bowling 
green, long, but narrow, full of high ridges, it 
being never levelled since it was ploughed ; they used 
round sand bowls, and it had a large banquetting 
house, like a stand, built in a tree. He kept all 
manner of sport hounds, that run buck, fox, hare, 
otter, and badger ; and hawks, long and short winged. 
He had a walk in the forest, and the manor of 
Christchurch ; this last supplied him with red deer ; 
sea and river fish ; and indeed all his neighbours' 
grounds, and royalties, were free to him, who be- 
stowed all his time on these sports, but what he bor- 
rowed to caress his tenant's wives and daughters, there 
being not a woman in all his walks, of the degree of a 
yeoman's wife, or under, and under the age of forty, 
but it was her own fault if he was not intimately ac- 
quainted with her. This made him very popular, 
always speaking kindly to the husband, brother, or 
father, who was, to boot, very welcome in his house. 
Whenever he came there, he found beef, pudding, and 
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imall beer, in great plenty ; the home not ao neatly 
kept as to shame him, or dirty his shoes ; tha gnat 
hall strewed with marrow bones, full of hawks, pttches, 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers ; the upper side of the 
hall hung with fox skins of this and the last year's 
killing ; here and there a polecat, intermiiad with 
gamekeepers' and hunters' poles in great ibundinoe. 
The parlour was a large room, as properly fwniaiMd. 
On a great hearth, paved with brick, lay sobm terrieiB, 
and the choicest hounds and spanieb. Seldom but 
two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, 
which were not to be disturbed, h^ always having 
three or four attending him at dinner, and a little 
white stick of fourteen inches long, lying by hit 
trencher, that he might defend such meat as be had 
no mind to part with to them. The windows, which 
were very large, served for places to lay his arrows, 
cross bows, and stone bows, and such like acoontie- 
ments ; the corners of the rooms full of the best choaen 
hunting poles; his oyster table at the lower end, 
which was in constant use twice a day, all the year 
round, for he never failed to eat oysters both dinner 
and supper, at all seasons ; the neighbouring town of 
Poole supplied him with them. The upper part of 
the room had two small tables and a desk, on one 
side of which there was a church Bible, and on the 
other side the Book of Martyrs ; on the tables were 
hawks, hoods, bells, and such like ; two or three old 
green hats with the crown thrust in, so as to hold ten 
or a dozen eggs, which were of the pheasant kind of 
])oultry ; these he took much care of, and fed himself. 
Tables, dice, cards, and books, were not wanting. In 
the hole of the desk, were a store of tobacco-pipes that 
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had been used. On one side of this end of the room, 
was the door of the closet, wherein stood the strong 
beer, and the wine, which never came from thence 
but in single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed, for he never exceeded in drink, or 
permitted it. On the other side was the door of an 
old chapel, not used for devotion ; the pulpit, as the 
safest place, was never wanting of a cold chine of 
beef, venison pasty, gammon of bacon, or a great 
apple pie, with thick crust, extremely baked. His 
table cost him not much, though it was good to eat 
at. His sports supplied all but beef or mutton, ex^! 
cept on Fridays, when he had the best of salt fish, as 
well as any other fish he could get : and this was the 
day his neighbours of best quality visited him. He 
never wanted a London pudding, and always sang it 
in ; ' With my part lyes therein a'.' He drank a 
glass or two of wine at meals, very often put syrup of 
gilly flowers in his saok, and had always a tun glass 
without feet, stood before him, holding a pint of small 
beer, which he often stirred with rosemary. He was 
well natured, but soon angry. 

** He lived to be an hundred, and never lost his eye- 
sight, but always wrote and read without spectacles, 
and got on horseback without help. Until past four- 
gcore, he rode to the death of a stag as well as any." 



ADMONITION AND THANKS. 

Mr. Cox, who was parish-clerk of St. Clement 
Danes in the early part of the last century, once lent a 
man fifty shillings, which he kept him out of for several 
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years. When Cox called at his house, he eonld never 
find him at homei though he always went to choreh 
on Sunday, where he confronted his creditor in the 
middle aisle. Cox was much mortified at this ae- 
suraoce, and resolved one way or another to remind 
him of his obligation ; and that too while labouring 
in his proper vocation. One Sunday, when his old 
antagonist was seated, and bidding defiance to all 
pecuniary claims. Cox, looking him full in the face, 
repeated the first lines of the two staves he had selected, 
commencing — 

*' The wicked borroweth and payeth not again." 

Th\M admonition had the desired effisct, for the 
next day the man called and paid him the money. 

Mr. Cox who was a facetious old man, and loved 
his pipe and glass, had some difficulty of getting out 
from his wife, who was somewhat of a termagant. 
At length she died, and it was observed, that on the 
evening she was buried, the old clerk gave out the 
psalm beginning — 

" This is a joyful day indeed*" 



VANDRAMINI, THE PAINTER. 

Some years ago, when artists were more scarce than 
they are at present, Vandramini, the painter, was 
taken into Yorkshire by Mr. Aislaby, of Studley 
Park, to paint him some pictures ; but he GOm- 
milted such excesses, that he was at length turned 
out of doors. Under those circumstances, he went 
U) a draper at York, where he had frequently beea 
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with hit patroD, and took goods for clothing on 
credit, and as, in conversation, he discovered that the 
man had saved one or two hundred pounds, he persuad- 
ed him to part with it, by the promise of five per cent, 
interest ; then getting a tailor recommended to make 
the clothes, he decamped in a hurry. It was some 
months before Mr. Aislaby had occasion to go to 
York, and when he called on the draper, the latter 
ventured to ask after his friend, when the other ex- 
claimed, he had turned the rascal out of doors for his 
drunkenness and dissolute conduct. An explanation 
took place, and the man was advised to get a picture 
for his money, as the painter was no farther off than 
Scarborough. The acvice was followed, and he found 
the artist ; who, after a bottle, painted before he left 
him a large head of Satan after the Fall. This was 
exhibited gratis at the draper's house at Yoik, and 
by the company it attracted, amply repaid him. The 
poor tailor, who lived opposite, and had made the 
clothes, being mortified at his neighbour's success, 
determined to walk over to Scarborough, to see if 
he also could obtain a picture. On being intro- 
duced to Vandramini, with many bows and scrapes, 
begged, as the artist had painted a picture for his 
neighbour that was like to make his fortune, he would 
likewise paint one for him ; but as his account was 
not so great as the draper's, he observed that he could 
not expect so large a picture ; if he would be so good, 
however, as to paint him a little devil, he should be 
much obliged. The whim took ; he got a small pic- 
ture, and returned to York, where both pieces were 
exhibited with great eelAt. 
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DUKE OF NEWCASTLE* 

The eccentric Duke of Newcaitle kept the most 
princely table, and the greatest number of domestics, 
of any nobleman in the three kingdoms. He would 
never suffer any one of them, during a series of years, 
to dispose of any part of their old liveries, bat made 
this usual perquisite up to them in money, and thf 
cast-off clothes were carefully deposited in a laiga 
store room, appropriated to that purpoae, whera tbey 
remained until after his grace's decease, when they 
were sold. The number of suits had so acciim«latied, 
that on their dispersion, and for a year or two after then 
was scarcely a carter, coachman, drayman, chairmaB, 
or porter, in London, but wore the Newcastle liveiy. 

The duke is known repeatedly to have had thirty 
legs of mutton cut up in one day, merely to take oat 
the pope's eye. 

The part which his grace acted at the funeral of 
George the Second, is thus pleasantly described by 
Horace Walpole. " The serious part of this grave 
scene," he says, ** was fully contrasted by the bor- 
lesque Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of 
crying the moment he came into the chapel, and flneg 
himself back in a stall, the archbishop hovering over 
him with a smelling bottle ; but in two minutes his 
curiosity got the better of his hypocrisy, and he ran 
about the chapel with his glass, to spy who was, or 
was not, there, spying with one hand, and mopping 
his eyes with the other. Then returned the fear o( 
catching cold ; and the Duke of Cumberland, who 
was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down. 
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and turning round, found it was the Duke of N. 
standing upon his train, to avoid the chill of the 
marble." 



GETTING A PRIZE. 

Mr. Lenthall, who <wa8 descended from the Speaker 
of that name» while he lived at Burford, had a very 
good butler, who one morning came to him with a 
letter in his hand, and rubbing his forehead in that in- 
describable manner, which is an introduction to some- 
thing which the person does not well know how to 
communicate, he told Mr. Lenthall, that he was very 
sorry to be obliged to quit his service. *' Why, 
what is the matter, Johni has any body offended 
you? — I thought you were as happy as any man 
could be in your situation.'* — ** Yes, please youi 
honour, that's not the thing, but I have just got a 
prize in the lottery of £3000, and I have all my 
life had a wish to live for one twelvemonth like a man 
of two or three thousand a year ; and all I ask of 
your honour is, that when I have spent the money, 
you will take me back again into your service." — 
" That is a promise," said Mr. Lenthall, ** which I 
believe I may safely make, as there is very little pro- 
bability of your wishing to return to be a butler after 
having lived as a gentleman." 

Mr. Lenthall was, however, mistaken. John spent 
nearly the amount of his ticket in less than a year. 
He had previously bought himself a small annuity to 
provide for his old age ; when he had spent all the 
rest of his money, he actually returned to the seivice 
of Mr. Lenthall, with whom he lived many years. 

D 
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FORTUNATE VENTURE. 

In the year 1774, the following singular letter was 
read at a Board of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany. * » 

•* GENTLEMEN, 

*' I am a clergyman of Ely, in the County of 
Cambridge. I have a parcel of fine boys, but not 
much cash to provide for them. My eldest son I 
intended for a pillar of the church ; with this view, 
I gave him a suitable education at school, and alter- 
wards entered him at Cambridge ; where he resided 
the usual time, and last Christmas took his idegree, 
with some reputation to himself; but I must at the 
same time add, that he is more likely to kick a church 
down, than to support one. He is of a very eccen- 
tric genius ; he had no notion of restraint to chapel 
gates, lectures, &c., for want of obedience to their 
rules : he treated them in the contemptible light of 
not being gentlemen, and seemed to intimate that he 
should call them to an account, as in an ailair of 
honour. This soon disconcerted all my plans for him ; 
and on talking with him the other day, and feking 
him what road his honour would choose to pursue in 
future life, he told me that his plan was to go into 
the India service. Upon being interrogated, whether 
he had any reasonable expectation from that quarter t 
he looked small, and said, No. Now, gentlemen, I 
know no more of you than you do of roe, and there- 
fore it is not unlikely, but that you will look upon 
me to be as chimerical a man as my son, in making 
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this application to you ; but you will remember, that 
he is my son, and that reflection, I hope, will b^ 
deemed a sufficient apology. I want your advice, 
and not knowing any individual amongst you, I apply 
to you publicly as a body. If he will suit your ser- 
vice, and you can help me, do. He is now about 
twenty, near six feet high, well made, stout, and very 
active, and is as bold and intrepid as a lion. He is 
of a Welsh extraction for many generations ; and 1 
think, as my first-born, has not degenerated. If you 
like to look at him, you shall see him, and judge for 
yourselves. You may leave word with your clerk. 
I shall call again shortly to hear what you say ; and 
remain, in the meantime, 

" Gentlemen, your's, &c. in haste) 

** TUOMAS J0N£S.'' 

'* Black Bull Inn, BUhopgate Street, 
March 3, 1774.'* 

** P.S. If you like him, I will equip him." 

The Board of Directors, pleased with the blunt 
simplicity of this letter, ordered an appointment to 
oe made out for the young man a^ a cadet. 



SWIFT AT THOMAS-TOWN. 

Dean Swift had heard much of the hospitable festi- 
vities of Thomas-town, the seat of Mr. Mathew 
(See Anecdotes of Conviviality'), from his friend 
Dr. Sheridan ; who had often Ifeen a welcpme guest, 
both on account of his convivial qualities, and as 
being the preceptor of the nephew of Mr. Mathew. 

h2 
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He at length became desirous of ascertaining with 
his own eyeSf the truth of a report, which he could 
not forbear considering as greatly exaggerated. On 
receiving an intimation of this from Sheridan, Mr. 
Mathew wrote a polite letter to the dean, requesting 
the hononr of a visit, in company with the doctor, 
at his next school vacation. They accordingly set 
out on horseback, attended by a gentleman who was 
a near relation to Mr. Mathew. 

They had scarcely reached the inn where th^ 
intended to pass the first night, and which, like most 
of the Irish inns, at that time, afibrded but miserable 
entertainment, when they were surprised by the 
arrival of a coach and six horses, sent to convey them 
the remainder of the journey to Thomas-town ; and 
at the same time, bringing a supply of the choicest 
viands, wines, and other liquors, for their refresh- 
ment. Swift was highly pleased with this uncommon 
mark of attention paid him ; and the coach proved 
particularly acceptable, as he had been a good deal 
fatigued with his day*s journey. 

When they came in sight of the house, the dean, 
astonished at its magnitude, cried out, " Whit, in 
the name of God, can be the use of such a vast 
building V " Why, Mr. Dean." replied the fellow, 
traveller before mentioned, '* there are no less than 
forty apartments for guests in that house, and <all 
of them probably occupied at this time, except what 
are reserved for us." Swift, in his usual manner, 
called out to the coachman, to stop, and drive htm 
back to Dublin, for he could not think of mixing 
with such a crowd. " Well," said he, immediately 
afterwards, " there is no remedy, I must submit, but 
1 have lost a fortnight of my life." 
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Mr. Mathew received him at the door with un- 
commoD marks of respect ; and then conducting him 
to his apartments, after some compliments, made his 
usual speech, acquainting him with the customs of 
the house, and retired, leaving him in possession of 
his castle. Soon after, the cook appeared with his 
VBl of fare, to receive his directions about supper ; 
and the butler at the same time, with a list of wines, 
Mtd other liquors. " And is all this really so V* said 
Swift, " and may I command here, as in my own 
house V* His companion assured him he might, and 
that nothing could be more agreeable to the owner 
of the mansion, than that all under his roof, should 
live conformably to their own inclinations, without 
the least restraint. " Well then," said Swift, '< I 
invite yon and Dr. Sheridan to be my guests, while 
I stay ; for I think I- shall scarcely be tempted to mix 
with the mob below." 

Three days were passed in riding over the demesne, 
and viewing the various improvements, without ever 
fleeing Mrw Mathew, or any of the guests ; nor were 
the company below much concerned at the dean's 
absence, as his very name usually inspired those 
who did not know him, with awe ; and they were 
afraid that his presence would put an end to the 
case and cheerfulness which reigned among them. 
On the fourth day. Swift entered the room, where 
the company were assembled before dinner, and 
addressed Mr. Mathew, in a strain of the highest 
eompliment, expatiating on all the beauties of his 
improvements, with all the skill of an artist, and 
with the tasie of a connoisseur. Such an address 
from 1 roan of Swift's character, could not fail of 

i>3 
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being pleasing to the owner, who was, at the same 
time, the planner of these improvements ; and so 
fine an eulogium from one, who was supposed to deal 
more largely in satire, than panegyric, was likely 
to remove the prejudice entertained against his cha- 
racter, and prepossessed the rest of the company in 
his favour* He concluded his speech by saying : 
** And now, ladies and gentlemen, I am come to 
live among you, and it shall be no fault of mine, if 
we do not pass our time agreeably •'* 

In a short time^ all restraint on his account dis- 
appeared. He entered readily into all the little 
schemes for promoting mirth ; and every day, with 
the assistance of his coadjutor, produced some new 
one, which afforded a good deal of sport and merri- 
ment. In short, never were such joyous scenes 
known at Thomas-town before. When the time 
came, which obliged Sheridan to return to his school, 
the company were so delighted with the dean, that 
they earnestly entreated him to remain there some 
time longer ; and Mr. Mathew himself for once broke 
through a rule which he observed, of never soliciting 
the stay of any guest. Swift found himself so happy, 
that he readily yielded to their solicitations ; and 
instead of a fortnight, passed four months there, much 
to his own satisfaction, and that of all those wIh^ 
visited the place during that time. 



PISCOUNTING A LEGACY. 

Mr. Taylor, the stock-jobber, who died worth one 
hundred thousand pounds, consols, was so penurious, 
that he scarcely allowed himself the common neceii- 
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sanes of life. A few days before his decease, the 
oflficers of the parish in which he resided, waited upon 
him at his request ; they found the old man on a 
wretched bed in a garret, making his dinner on 
a thin rasher of bacon and a potatoe, of which he 
asked them to partake. One of them accepted the 
offer ; upon this, the miser desired his cook to 
broil him another ; but finding the larder was totally 
empty, he harshly rebuked her for not having it well 
supplied with a quarter of a pouvd, to cut out in 
rashers whenever it was wanted for company. He 
then informed the overseers of the poor, that he had 
left by his will £1000, sterling, for their relief, and 
eagerly enquired if they would not allow him dis- 
count, for prompt payment ; this being assented to, 
apparently much delighted, he immediately gave them 
a cheque upon his banker for £950 ; and soon after 
breathed hb last. 



ECONOMICAL SPORTSMAN. 

Some years ago, there lived in London a very 
extraordinary sportsman, a Mr. Osbaldeston, who 
was clerk to an attorney. He was the younger son 
of a gentleman of good family in the North of 
England ; and having imprudently married one of 
his father's servants, was turned out of doors, with 
no other fortune than a southern hound, big with 
pup, and whose ofl&pring from that time, became a 
source of amusement to him. With half a dozen 
children, as many couple of hounds, and two hunters, 
did Mr. Osbaldeston keep himself, family, dogs, and 
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horses, upon an income of sixty pounds per annum. 
This, too, was effected in London, without running 
into debt, or ever wanting a good coat on his back. 
To explain this seeming impossibility, it should be 
remarked, that after the expiration of the office hours, 
he acted a» an accountant for the butchers of Glare 
Market, who paid him in offal ; the clevnest morsels 
of this, he selected for himself and family ; and 
with the rest, he fed his hounds, which were kept 
in the garret. His horses were lodged in his cellar, 
and fed on grains from a neighbouring brewhouse, 
and on damaged corn, with which he was supplied 
by a corn-chandler, whose books he kept. Once or 
twice in the season, he hunted ; and by giving a hare 
now and then to the farmers, over whose grounds he 
sported, he secured their good will and permission ; 
and several gentlemen, knowing the economy of his 
hunting establishment, connived at his sporting over 
their manors* 



MELANCHOLY DELUSION. 

Simon Southward was a miller at Boxgrove, near 
Chichester, and followed the occupation with indus- 
try and attention, until the year 1766 ; when, from a 
strange species of insanity, he fancied himself Earl 
of Derby, King of Man ; assumed those titles, neg- 
lected his business, and became extremely trouble- 
some to his neighbours. In February, 1767, he wajs 
arrested for a small debt, at the suit of the Duke of 
Richmond, and was conveyed to the old gaol at 
Horsham. From this he was removed to the present 
gaol, and after a captivi^ of forty-three years, four 
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months, and eight days, was at length released by the 
hand of death, in 1810 ! Simon Southward had a 
commanding countenance ; his manners were gene- 
rally afiable, and his deportment polite ; he was, 
however, when offended, exceedingly wrath, and 
with difficulty pacified, particularly when its ire had 
been occasioned by doubts about his assumed dig- 
nity. He supposed himself a state prisoner, and 
would accept of no money or clothes, which were 
not presented to him as coming from the king, his 
cousin. His dress was generally a drab coat, of a 
very ancient cut, and a cocked hat with t black 
cockade. Simon was always addressed, as well by 
the govemers of the gaol, as by bis fellow prisoners 
and visitors, by the style of " My lord \" and to 
no other denomination would he ever reply. He 
had been supported for a number of years by %, 
weekly stipend from the parish of Bozgrove, which 
he expended on necessaries with the strictest eco- 
nomy ; but could scarcely be ever prevailed upon 
to receive a meal or other favour, except under the 
deception above stated. 



DR. MONSEY. 

Dr. Messinger Mousey, who was many years 
physician to Chelsea College, and known all over 
the metropolis for his eccentricities, used, by way of 
ridiculing family pride, to say, that the first of his 
ancestors, of any note, was a baker, and dealer in 
bops; a trade which enabled him with some diffi- 
culty to support 1 large family. To procure a 
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present sum of money, he robbed the feather bed» 
of their contents ; and supplied the deficiency with 
unsaleable hops. In a few years, a severe blight 
universally prevailing, hops became very scarce, 
and enormously dear ; the hoarded treasure was 
ripped out, and a good sum procured for hops, which 
in a plentiful season, would not have been saleable : 
*.* And thus," the doctor used to add, " our family 
hopped from obscurity. 

The doctor enjoyed the office of physician to 
Chelsea Hospital for so long a period, for he lived 
to the great age of ninaty-six, that the reversion of<- 
&e place was successively promised to many persons, 
who never lived to see it vacant. The gentleman 
for whom it was last intended, having gone out 
to Chelsea, to take a view of bis land of promise^ 
the doctor saw him from his window examining very 
curiously the house and gardens ; and guessing the 
purpose of his visit, he went out, and thus accosted 
him : " Well, sir, I see you are examining your 
house and gardens that are to be ; and I can assure 
you they are both very pleasant, and very convenient : 
but I must tell you one circumstance ; you are the 
fifth man that has had the reversion of the place, and 
I have buried them all ; and what is more, there is 
something in your face, that telli me I shall bury 
you too !" Not only was the doctor's prediction 
verified ; but of such bad omen did the reversioi^ 
to the physicianship of Chelsea, become at last, that 
nobody would accept of it ; and at the doctor's death, 
there was no one who had the promise of the 
situation. 

Although the doctor was a man of great whimsi-!'- 
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reality, he possessed a very comprehensive under- 
standing, and no small share of wit and genius. He 
numbered among his most intimate friends, some of 
the greatest men of his time, and among others, 
that great statesman. Lord Godolphin. Of Monsey^s 
skill in his professional capacity, the proofs on 
record are not so satisfactory. He is said to have 
adopted a very singular mode of drawing his own 
teeth : it consisted in fastening a strong piece of 
catgut firmly round the affected tooth ; the other 
end was fixed to a perfoic^ted bullet : with this a 
pistol was charged, and when held in a proper 
direction, by touching the trigger, a troublesome 
companion, and tedious operation, were got rid of. 
A person whom the doctor fancied he had persuaded 
to adopt this new mode of operation, went so 
/ar as to let him fasten the ca^^ut to the tooth ; his 
resolution then failed, and he loudly cried out, that 
he had altered his mind. " But I have not," said 
Monsey, holding fast the string, and giving it a 
smart pull, " you are a fool and a coward for your 
pains.*' 

The doctor had a taste for mechanics ; and to this, 
his mode of tooth-drawing may with probability be 
ascribed. An apartment in his house he had con- 
verted into a workshop, and filled with a con5ised 
collection of wheels, pendulums, nails, saws, ham- 
mers, chisels, and other instruments of handicraft. 
As long as age and eye- sight permitted, he would 
amuse himself here the whole day long and took 
particular pleasure in executing all sorts of joiners' 
work, either for himself, or any of his friends. 
In his habits, the doctor was penurious and saving ; 
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and like all miserSi one of his chief cares was the 
care of his treasures ; he was often at a loss to 
know which place was the safest to deposit his cash 
in ; for bureaus and strong boxes, he knew were not 
always secure. Previous to a journey into Norfolk, 
one summer, he selected the fire-place of his sitting 
room, for his treasury ; and placed the bank notes 
and cash, under the cinders and shavings. On his 
return, after a month's absence, he found his old 
woman preparing to treat a friend or two with tea, 
and in order to show the more respect to hei guests, 
the parlour fire-place was selected for boiling the 
kettle, as she never expected her master until she 
saw him. The fire had just been lighted, when the 
doctor arrived at the critical moment ; he rushed, 
without speaking, to the pump, where luckily t pail 
of water was standing ; be threw the whole over the 
fire, and' the poor old woman, who was diligently 
employed in removing it. His money was safe ; for 
although some of the notes were partially burnt 
sufficient fragments remained to enable the doctor, 
with some ofiicial trouble, to get paid at the Bank. 



COUNT DE BUCKEBOURG. 

Count Schaumbourg Lippe, better known by the 
title of the Count de Buckebourg, was as singular in 
his appearance as he was in his manners [See Camp 
Dinner, Anecdotes of Conviviality,'] When he com- 
manded the Portugueze army against the Spaniards, 
the generals of the latter, when reconnoitring with 
their telescopes, and observing the count, exclaimed, 
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with one voice, " Are the Portugeuze commaiided 
by Don Quixote %** Indeed, his heroic countenance 
and flowing hair, his tall and meagre figure, and 
above all, the extraordinary length of his visage^ 
might well bring back the recollection of the Knight 
of La Mancha. 

The count who was bora in London, was fond of 
contending with the English in every thing. He 
once laid a wager, that he would ride a horse from 
London to Edingburgh backwards; and in this man- 
ner he actually travelled through several counties in 
England. He also travelled the greatest part of the 
kingdom on foot, and in company with a German 
prince, made a tour through several counties as a 
common beggar. 

The count, being informed that part of the current 
of the Danude above Regensburgh, was so strong and 
rapid, that no person had even dared to swim across it, 
he made the attempt, and swam so far, that it was 
with difficulty he saved his life. 

BRITISH TIMON. 

Mr. Gossling, an old gentleman who lived in 
Wych Street, about the year 1737, was called the 
British Timon, or woman-hater, on account of his 
never employing a woman to do any thing about 
him. He occupied two rooms, lighted his own fire, 
cooked his own victuals, made his own bed, and 
washed his own stockings and handkerchiefs, the 
only washable articles of his dress, for he wore no 
shirt, nor had he any sheets on his bed. His dre9s 
which was remarkable and antiquated, was preserved 
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with the utmost care ; and he used to strew over 
such of his clothes as he did not wear coastantly, 
cedar saw-dust and shavings: he used the same 
process with his bedding. 



TARS TREATING AN OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

As a party of sailors were going to Highgate, en 
passing a farrier's shed, one of them chanced to ob- 
serve a little white pony standing at the door. 
He instantly vocifetated to his companions, that 
it was the pony that Prince William {the Duke 
of Clarence, then a midshipman) used to ride upon 
in Jamaica. These words were no sooner uttered, 
than the eyes of the whole party were turned 
on the pony; and almost in the same moment, 
they one and all sprung forward to pour forth 
their congratulations on so unexpected a meeting. 
The first transport of joy being over, they, without 
enquiring to whom the pony belonged, took it up 
in their arms, carried it in triumph to a neighbour- 
ing public house, into which they wished to carry 
him ; but Boniface persuaded them to deposit him at 
the <h>or. Some of them ran into the house, and 
soon afterwards returned with a quartern loaf, and a 
couple of pots of porter. The bread was hastily 
broken into bits, which, with the porter, were thrown 
into a large earthen dish, and the foaming mess pre- 
sented to the little favourite, who greedily devoured it, 
to the no small diversion of those boisterous sons o 
good humour, whose obstreperous mirth brought a 
crowd to the door. 
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One of the honest tars, eager to show a greater 
share of zeal for his prince, or affection for the little 
animal, of whose appetite and enjoyments he pro- 
bably judged from his own, threw into the dish half 
a pint of gin. This produced three cheers, and ap- 
peared so gratifying, that they all drank bumpers of 
the same liquor, to the health of the royal midship- 
man, and his little white pony. They then threw 
down some silver without counting it, conducted the 
pony back to the fariier'g shop, and proceeded on. 
their journey. 

JOURNEYMAN MISER. 

In 1803, there died in Clare Market, one Tom- 
Fett, a journeyman butcher, who had worked there 
forty- two years, and though his wages were small, had, 
by dint of mere saving, amassed the sum of £2475 
in the 3 per cents. For the last thirty-five years 
of his life, he lodged in a gloomy back room on a 
second floor, which was never brightened up with 
coal, candle-light, or the countenaDce of a visitor. 
Every article of his dre^s was second-hand, nor was 
he choice in the colour or quality ; jocosely observ- 
ing, when he was twitted on bis garb, that, according 
Id Solomon, there w^ nothing new under the sun ; 
and that, as to colour, it was a matter of fancy ; 
and that that was the best, which stuck longest to its 
integrity. Then as to washing, he used to say, a man 
did not deserve a shirt that did not wash it him- 
self; and that the only fault he had to find with. 
Lord North , was the duty he imposed on soap. There 
was one expense, however, that lay heavy on his. 

ml 
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mind, and robbed him of many a night's sleep, and 
that was, shaving ; he often lamented that he had not 
learned to shave himself; but used to console him- 
self by hoping, that beards would one day be in 
fashion, and that even the Bond Street loungers 
would be driven to wear artificial ones. He made 
a promise one night, when he was thirsty, that as 
soon as he had accumulated a thousand pounds, he 
would treat himself to a pint of porter every Sa- 
turday. Fortune soon put it in his power to perforin 
this promise, and he continued to observe it till the 
additional duty was laid on porter ; he then sunk to 
half a pint, as he thought that sufficient for any man 
that did not wish to get drunk, and, of course die 
in a workhouse. If he heard of an auction in the 
neighbourhood, he was sure to run for a catalogue, 
and when he had collected a number together, he 
used to sell them for waste paper. When he was 
first told that the Bank was restricted from paying 
in specie, he shook loudly, as Klopstock the poet 
says, took to his bed, and could not be prevailed on 
to taste a morsel, or wet his lips till he was assured 
that all was right. On Sundays, after dinner, he 
used to lock himself up in his room, and amuse 
himself with reading an old newspaper, or writing 
rhymes, many of which he left behind him on slips of 
paper. The following epigram will serve as a spe- 
cimen of his talents in this way. It was written on 
hearing that small-beer was raised. 

" They've raised the price of table drink ; 
What is the reason, do you think? 
The tax on malt, the cause I hear ; 
^ut what has malt to do with table-beer V' 
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He was never known, even in the depth of the 
coldest winter, to light a fire in his room, or to go to 
bed by candle-light. 

He was a great friend to good cheer at the ex- 
pense of another. ** Every man," said he, " ought to eat 
when he can get it — an empty sack cannot stand." 

If his thirst at any time got the better of his 
avarice, and water was not at hand, he would some- 
times venture to step into a public house, and call for 
a pennyworth of beer. On those trying occasions, 
he was always sure to sit in the darkest corner of the 
tap-room, in order that he might drink in every thing 
that was said with a thirsty ear. He was seldom or 
ever known to utter a word, unless Bonaparte or a 
parish dinner were mentioned ; and then he would- 
draw a short contrast between French kickshaws and 
the roast beef and plum-pudding of old England', 
which he called the staple commodity of life. Once 
on a time, he was prompted to purchase a pin of 
small beer ; but the moment he locked it up in his 
closet, he repented, tore the hair out of his wig, and 
threw the key out of the window, lest he should be 
tempted, in some unlucky moment, to make too free 
with it. 

For the last twenty years of his life, his pulse rose 
and fell with the funds ; he never laid down or rose, that 
he did not bless the first inventor of compound interest. 

About three days before his dissolution, he was 
pressed by his mistress to make his will, which he at 
last reluctantly assented to, observing, as he signed 
his name, that it was a hard thing that a man should 
sign away all his property with a stroke of a pen. 

He left all he was possessed of to a distant re- 
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latioDs, not one of whom he had ever seen or oor* 
responded with. 

WHIMSICAL TASTES. 

A few years ago a young lady was living near 
Exeter, whose eccentric sympathies and antipathies, 
were the talk of the whole neighbourhood. She had 
a mortal aversion to all colours, except green, yellow, 
or white, in one of which she always dressed. She has 
been known to swoon away at the sight of a soldier, 
and a funeral never failed to throw her into a violent 
perspiration. She would not eat or drink out of any 
thing but queen's ware or pewter ; and was as pecu- 
liar in what she ate or drank preferring the muddy 
water of the| Thames, to the clearest spring, and 
meat which had been kept too long, to that which 
was fresh. She preferred the sound of the Jews' 
harp to the most delicious music, and had in every 
thing a taste peculiarly her own. 



AN OLD MAID'S WILL. 

A maiden lady, who died in London in 1786, 
. eft the following singulur legacies in her will. 

" Item, I Leave to my dear entertaining Jackoo (a 
monkey ), £10 per annum during his natural life, to 
be expended yearly for his support.*' 

** Item. To Shock and Tib (a lapdog and a cat), 
£5 each for their annual subsistence during life, but 
should it 80 happen that Shock die before Tib, or 
Tib before Shock, then, and in that case, the survivor 
to have the whole." • 

The legacies in remainder, were bequeathed to her 
niece. 
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LADY LEWSON. 



It is not many years since a very remarkable per- 
sonage, known to all her neighbours by the name of 
Lady Lewson, used almost daily to perambulate 
Cold Bath Square, the house. No. 12, wherein she 
resided for the better part of a century. So partial 
was this ancient dame to the fashions that prevailed 
in her youthful days, that she never changed the 
manner of her dress from that worn in the reign of 
George the First. She always wore powder, with a 
large t^te, made of horse hair near half a foot high, 
over which her hair was turned up ; over that again, 
was a cap which knotted under her chin, and three or 
four curls hanging down her neck. She generally 
wore silk gowns, and the train long, with a deep 
flounce all round ; a very long waist, and very tightly 
laced up to her neck, round which was a ruff, or 
frill. The sleeves of her gown came below the 
elbow, from each of which, four or five large cuflls 
were attached ; a large straw bonnet, quite flat, high 
heeled shoes, a large black silk cloak, trimmed round 
with lace, and a gold-headed cane, completed her 
every day costume. 

• Lady, or, in plainer phrase, Mrs. Jane Lewson, 
for her title was but a popular tribute to the state- 
liness of her manners, was bom in the year 1700, 
during the reign of William and Mary, and was 
married at an early age to a wealthy gentleman 
of the name of Lewson. She became a widow 
at the age of twenty-six, having only one daughter 
living at the time. Mrs. Lewson being left by 
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lier husband in affluent circumstances, preferred' 
to continue single, and remained so, although 
she had many suitors. When her daughter married, 
being left alone, she became fond of retirement, 
and rarely went abroad, or permitted the visits of 
any person. For the last thirty years of her life, 
she kept no servant, except one old female, who was 
succeeded by her grandaughter, and she by an old 
man who attended the difierent houses in the square 
to go on errands, clean shoes, &c. Mrs. Lewson 
took this man into her house, and he acted as her 
steward, butler, cook, and housemaid, and with the 
exception of two old lap-dogs and a cat, he was her 
only companion. The house she occupied was large and 
elegantly furnished, but very ancient ; the beds were 
kept constantly made, although they had not been 
slept in for fijfty years. Her apartment being only 
occasionally swept out, but never washed, the win- 
dows were so crusted with dirt, that they hardly ad- 
mitted a ray of light. A large garden in the rear of 
her house, was the only thing she paid attention to ; 
this was always kept in good order ; and here, when 
the weather permitted, she enjoyed the air, or some- 
times sat and read, of which she was particularly 
fond ; or else chatted on past times with any of the 
few remaining acquaintances whose visits she per- 
mitted. She seldom visited herself, except at Mr. 
Jones's, a grocer in the square, with whom she dealt 
She had for many years survived every individual 
of her relatives within many degrees of kindred, and 
died at last at the great age of one hundred and 
eighteen. She always enjoyed an excellent state of 
health, assisted in regulating her house, and never 
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had, until a tittle previous to her decease, an bourns 
illness. She cut two new teeth at the age of eighty- 
seven, and never lost one in her life, nor was she 
ever troubled with the tooth-ache. 



KINGLY WANTS. 

Peter Pindar relates the following story in one 
of his notes. I1ie cry of " More money/' brings to re- 
collection a little dialogue amongst the many that 
happened between the King of the Mosquitoes and 
myself in the Government-house at Jamaica, during 
the administration of the late Sir William Trelawney. 
His majesty was a very stout black man, exceed- 
ingly ignorant, nevertheless possessed of the sub- 
limest ideas of royalty; very riotous, and griev- 
ously inclined to get drunk. He came to me one 
day, with a voice more like that of a bullock than a 
king, roaring, ** Mo drink for king — mo drink for 
king*!" — Peter Pindar — "King you are drunk al- 
ready." — King — " No, no ; king no drunk — king no 
drunk — Mo drink for king! — Broder George love 
drink" — (meaning the King of England.) — Peter 
Pindar — *' Broder George does not love drink : he is 
a sober man." — King — " But King of Mosquito love 
drink — me will have mo drink — roe love drink like 
devil — me drink whole ocean !" 



KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

An old tradesman in the town of Stirling, used 
to keep his accounts in a singular manner. He hung 
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up two boots, one on each side of the chimney ; and 
in one, he put all the money he received ; and in the 
other, all the receipts and vouchers for the money he 
paid ; at the end of the year, or whenever he wanted 
to make up his accounts, he emptied the boots, and 
by counting their several and respective contents, he 
was enabled to make a balance perhaps with as much 
regularity, and as little trouble, as any book-keepec 
in the country. 

ISAAC AMBROSE. 

Few works have been more popular with all rank* 
of people, than those of honest Isaac Ambrose, the 
nonconformist. His thoughts had every year what 
he called a musing time. It was his regular custom 
to retire for a month, every summer, to a little hut 
in a wood, where he shunned society, and gave 
himself up entirely to contemplation. When death 
came to put an end to his labours, he had so strong 
a presentiment of its approach that he went round 
to all his friends, at their own houses, to bid thenv 
farewell ; and after sending bis last finished com- 
position, *' A Discourse concerning Angels," to the 
press, he shut himself up in his parlour to die, and 
there he was next day found expiring, in the seventy^ 
second year of his age. 



DUKE OF WHARTON. 
The Duke of Wharton, so famed for his many ec*> 

centricities, making a call one morning on Mr. G , 

his lawyer, who had chambers in the temple, found' 
him. undei the hands of his barber. Throwing hini- 
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8eTf, therefore, into a chair, he took a pamphlet 
which lay on the table before him, and amused him- 
self with skimming the pages of it, till Strap had 
finished his operation on Mr. G.'s face. The 
duke then having laid down his pamphlet, and 
stsroked his chin, started up, and said to Strap, 
" Come, friend, get your things ready to shave me." 

He accordingly obeyed the duke with alacrity 
(being no stranger to his grace's person), and shaved 
him to his satisfaction. The duke then, having 
wiped his face, and replaced his wig before the glass, 
put his hand into his pocket ; but drawing it out 
again hastily, expressed no small uneasiness that he 
had no money to pay for the removal of his beard. 

*' Oh, and please your grace," said Strap, sim- 
pering, " it is no matter, your grace is very wel- 
come." ** Yes, but it is, though," replied the Duke ; 
" I hate to be in debt ; therefore, come — sit down in 
that chair, and I will shave you, and then we shall 
be even (winking at the same time to Mr. G.). 

Strap looked rather foolish, and made some awk- 
ward speeches, but they were of no service to him : 
ihe duke was peremptory, so down he sat. 

The duke went to work with much mock solemnity, 
and having shaved the poor fellow, in a style not 
amiss for a dake, he exclaimed, "There, friend, I 
am out of debt," and ran down stairs, laughing most 
heartily. 



A " KING'S MESSENGER." 
Attached to the King's Printing Office, there was 
fir many yetin a singular character of the name of 
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John Smith, in the capacity of messenger, who died 
in 1818, at the advanced age of ninety- nine years. 

During a period of eighty years, did this honest 
creature fill the humble station of errand carrier at 
His Majesty's Printing Office. But what was accounted 
humble, became in his hands important; and the 
"King's Messenger," as he always styled himself, 
yielded to none of his majesty's ministers in the concep- 
tion of the dignity of his office, when entrusted with 
king's speeches, addresses, bills, and other papers of 
state. At the offices of the secretaries of state, when 
loaded with parcels of this description, he would throw 
open eveiy chamber without ceremony ; the Treasury 
and Exchequer doors could not oppose him, and even 
the study of archbishops has often been invaded by this 
important messenger of the press. His antiquated 
and greasy garb, corresponded with his wizard-like 
shape, and his immense cocked hat, was continually in 
motion, to assist him in the bows of the old school ; 
the recognition and nods of great men in office, were 
his delight. But he imagined that this courtesy was 
due to his character, as being identified with the 
state ; and the chancellor and the speaker, were con- 
sidered by him in no other view, than persons filling 
departments in common with himself, for the seals of 
the one, and the mace of the other, did not, in his 
estimation, distinguish them more than the bag used 
by himself in the tranmission of the despatches en- 
trusted to his care. The imperfect intellect given to 
him, seemed only to fit him for the situation he filled. 
Take him out of it, he was as helpless as a child, and 
easily became a dupe to those who were disposed to 
impose upon him. With a high opinion of his own 
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judgment, however, he diverted himself, and others, 
by mimicking the voice and manner of his superiors, 
when he thought he perceived any assumption of cha- 
racter. John could imitate the strut and swell of the 
great man, and even the frivolity of a fop. His early 
friends report of him, that he was dutiAil to an 
ancient mother, and sacrificed his own comforts for a 
parent's support ; but it was not known that he ever 
felt the tender passion of love. It was now John's 
fate, at fourscore and ten, to discover himself to be a 
son of Adam. Female warmth melted the seals set 
on his thrifty bags, and the soothings of a daughter of 
Eve, turned the miser to a spendthrift ; the fair one 
having spent his all, left him. The poor fellow, though 
a great man, was honest, and the liberal establish- 
ment to which he belonged, adhered to him to his last 
moments. Like the leaves of autumn, generations of 
men are swept away and are soon forgotten ; and 
though this singular being was comparatively known 
to few, yet as his hand has conveyed papers of state 
to most of the great statesmen of the last and present 
century ; when, considering him ministering with 
fidelity in this way from the days of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, beyond the time of William Pitt the Second, 
bearing on his back the mighty results of their labours, 
poor old John, who was as important in his own con- 
ceits as any statesman in his time, may lay in his 
claim also for his share of renown. 



SIR DAVID DUNDAS. 

In a review at Weymouth some years ago, before 
his late majesty, General Dundas's horse fell with 

p 
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him. The attending officer immediately dismounted 
to assist the general, and was much concerned to leara 
that his leg was broken. " I will tiy to get your 
boot o£f/' said the officer. " Do, mon, do/' re- 
plied the general. A knife was instantly produced. 
— "Moot, awa*, raon, what are you abootT'— "I 
am going to cut your boot off." " Hold, mon ; ye 
shanH do ony such thing : no, sh-, I bought them just 
before I came to the camp, and I gi'ed six-and-thirty 
shillings for them—pull it off, kir, pull it off.^ It 
was represented to him, that it w&s itoppssible, under 
his present sufiering ; but nothing wdiild do— <* tfte 
boot should not be cut to pieces in that mariner.'' At 
this moment King George the Third arrived at ih^ 
spot, and anxiously enquired what had happened? 
I1ie circumstance was explained. " What ! what 1 
not cut off the bootl pooh, pooh, stuff,'' said tbe 
king ; " cut it off, cut it off." " No, no," replied 
the general ; " they are new boots, your majesty ; and 
I command him at his peril to cut the lx)ot — he caia 
pull it off." Remonstrance was in vain. TIm 
Prince of Wales (his present majesty) arrived duriog 
the squabble ; and on learning the cause of the ajppa- 
rent dispute, added his persuasion to the king^s, 
to have the boot dismemfa«rJBd. llie only rtplj of 
the general was, *' No, no, it shan't be cut off--^ 
they cost me six-and-thirty shillings." The attempt 
was then made to draw off the boot, and at length 
accomplished, though the agony of the sufferer was 
feelingly pourtrayed by the perspiration dropping 
from his forehead. A surgeon had, in the meantime 
been sent for, and now arrived : on examination, he 
ascertained that the limb was not broken, but dread- 
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fully bruised ; on which, the king immediately des- 
patched a messenger for one of his carriages, then on 
the ground, and the general was conveyed to Wey- 
mouth, inwardly exulting that he had saved his boot ; 
the prince rejoicing that the accident was no woru, 
and congratulating him on saving bit siz-aad-thirty 
shillings. 

Some time after, on another day of exercise, when 
the general had recovered, he solicited the king to 
witness a new manoeuvre he had adopted ; and as 
they were proceeding to the spot marked out, he 
wished the king to take the upper ground. *' No, 
tto»'^ replied his majesty, '* I*m not fond of opodel> 
doc ; bnt if I were to get a fall, I would sacrifice my 
boot to save my leg." The same day, after the re- 
view, the general met the officer who had assisted him 
in his accident on the Esplanade* and requested him 
to join two friends to dinner that day. The officer 
was surprised, and mentioned the circumstance to Lord 
Harrington. '* What ! invited to dine with Dundas V 
said his lordship. " Well, well, as he has asked you 
to dinner, I ask you to supper, and will give orders 
to have an additional cover." His lordship was a 
true prqpfaet ; his anticipations were realized ; the 
dinner consisted of an immense overgrown target 
of lamb, sufficient in quantity, but very inferior in 
quality ; it wai the but joint he could procure. An 
apple-pie formed the remove. One bottle of, what 
should have been, Sheny, procured from an adjoining 
tavern, proverbial for recommending cheap liqueurs ; 
and, after the cloth wai| removed, one bottle of excellent 
port from the tame mart, constituted the extraordinary 
repast^ the general remarking, as be emptied the 

r 2 
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decanter in his own glass, and looking through the 
blinds at the same moment. " Ha, ha, I see the king 
is taking his evening walk on the Esplanade — we 
maun all go and make our boo to his majesty :" and 
at the same time rising from the table, took leave of 
his highly gratified guests. The anecdote was re- 
peated in the evening, to the gratification of a numer- 
ous assemblage of brother [officers, at the hospitable 
supper table of Lord Harrington. 

SHERIDAN. 

Mr. Sheridan always lived and acted without any 
regular system for the government of his conduct; 
the consequence was, as might have been expected^ 
that he became the sport of capricious friendship, and 
when the winter of his days approached, he experi- 
enced the mutability of political connexions, and the 
folly of neglecting those resources which can alone 
support the mind in every exigency, and minister to 
its comfort in the dreariness of solitude. Home, 
though the abode of domestic virtue and affection, was 
no longer safe to a man so long known and so much 
courted by numerous applicants, to avoid whose 
troublesome enquiries, and to gain a respite from 
anxiety, he passed much of his time in coffee-house* 
and taverns. Frequent inebriety was the result of 
such a course of life ; and the effects of it upon his 
constitution, which had been naturally a very robust 
one, soon appeared in his countenance and his man- 
ners. Yet, sinking as he now was into the lowest 
state of human declension, occasional sallies of 
humour escaped him, even when he was unable to 
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Stand, or scarcely to articulate. CoraiDg very late 
one night out of a tavern, he fell, and being too 
in Itch overtaken with liquor to recover his feet, he 
was raised by some passengers, who asked his name, 
and place of abode ; to which he replied, by referring 
to a coffee-house, and hiccuping that he was Mr« 
Wil'ber'force, 



THE PALAGONIAN MADNESS. 

When Goethe was at Palermo in 1787, and joking 
with a tradesman in the great street of the city, a 
tall well-dressad footman came up hastily, and pre- 
sented a silver plate, on which lay several pieces of 
copper, and a few of silver coin.- '< As I did not 
know what it meant." says Goethe, '^ I shrugged my 
shoulders, nodding my head, the usual signs by which 
one excuses one's-self, whether one does not, or will 
not, understand the proposal or quesUon. He was 
gone as quickly as he came, and 1 now saw his com- 
fade on the other side of the street, employed in the 
same manner. 

"What does that mean 1 said I to the tradesman, 
who, with an expressive mien, and, as it were, by 
stealth, pointed to a tall thin man, who, io a court- 
dress, walked with much gravity and composure 
over the dirt. With his hair frizzled and powdered, 
his hat under his arm, in a silk dress, a sword at his 
side, neat shoes with diamond buckles, the old man 
walked gravely and calmly forward; all eyes were 
fixed upon him. 

*' * That is the Prince of Palagonia, said the 
tradesman, ' who from time to time goes through the 

r 3 
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city, and collects money to ransom the slaves cap- 
tured by the Barbary pirates. It is true this collection 
never produces much ; but the subject is called to 
mind, and those who give nothing when living, often 
bequeath handsome sums for this purpose. Tlie 
prince has been many years at the head of this insti- 
tution, and has done infinite good.' 

*• Instead of squandering such large sums exclaim- 
ed I, on the follies of his palace, he should have 
employed them to this end. No prince in the world 
would have performed more. 

" * Ah !' said the tradesman, ' that is the way 
with us all ; for our follies, we are willing enough 
to pay ourselves ; others must furnish the money to 
defray the expense of our virtues.' " 

The Prince of Palagonia, of the follies of whose 
palace Goethe here speaks, was one of the most 
extraordinary patrons of the absurd and ridiculous 
that perhaps ever existed. l*he following is the 
account given by Goethe of the origin and progress of 
the Palagonian madness, as he justly styles it ; 

•* When a country-house in these parts lies more 
or less in the middle of the whole estate, and in order 
to reach the mansion, one has to drive through culti« 
vated fields, kitchen gardens, &c., the people show 
themselves more economical than the inhabitants of 
the north, who often employ a large extent of good 
ground for a park, in order to please the eye with 
unfruitful shrubs. Here, in the south, they build 
two walls, between which you go to the mansion, 
without any prospect either to the right or the left. 
ITiis road generally begins with a great portal, per- 
oaps with an arched-way, and ends in the court- 
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yard of the maosioD. But that they may not he 
wholly without entertainment between these walls, 
they are scolloped out at the top, and ornamented 
with scrolls and pedestals, upon which, perhaps, there 
stands a vase here and there. The plain parts are 
divided into compartments, and painted' The court- 
yard is surrounded with a circle of buildings, of one 
story, inhabited by the servants and workmen ; the 
square-formed mansion rises above all. 

** This is the nature of the arrangement, as it pro- 
bably existed till the father of the prince built the 
mansion, not indeed in the most excellent, but in a 
tolerable, style. But the present owner, without 
departing from those general principles, gives full 
scope to his passion for deformed absurd images ; and 
it is doing him far too much honour to allow him a 
sparic of imagination. 

" We enter the great hall, which begins at the 
boundary of the estate, and find an octagon, very high 
in proportion to its breadth. Four enormous giants, 
with modem tight-buttoned gaiters, support the cor- 
nice, on which, directly opposite the entrance, there 
is the Holy Trinity. 

"The way to the mansion is broader than usual ; 
'Ne wall is converted into a continued high casement, 
upon which, raised pedestals bear strange groups ; 
'"n the intervals between which, several vases are 
placed. 

« • # » 

" «. just now said groups, and used a false expres- 
sion, Suproper in this place ; for those are not placed 
together in consequence of any reflection, or even 
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design ; they are, as it were, thrown together at 
random* 



" Thai w« may ^Hy record the etemeats of the 
madoeu of the Prince of Palagonia^ we give th» 
fellowiag catalogue : 

" Ofthe^ human race ; heggars, both men and women, 
Spaniards of both sexes, Turks, Moors, hnnchhacks». 
all kinds of cripples or deformed persons, d^varfii, mu^ 
siciani, punchinellos, sotdien in ancient costume; 
gods, goddessea, people io the old French costume, 
soldiers with cartouch-boxes and gaiters, mythologicsl' 
characters with ridiculous additions. Achilles and' 
Chiron- with Punchinello. Animal$: only parts of 
them ; hones with human hands ; horses' heads tad 
human bodies, disfignied apes, many dragons andt 
serpents, all kinds of paws to figures of all kinds ;• 
changes of the heads. Fiouet : all kinds of monsters 
and caprices, which terminate below in the bodiee 
and Caet of vases. 

" Conceive, now, hundreds of such figures, fOrmed- 
without sense or meaning, put together without taste- 
or design ; conceive this base, these pedestals anfl« 
monsters in endless perspective ; you will feel the un- 
pleasant sensalLion which every one must experience^ 
who has to run this gauntlet of insanity. 

" We approach the mansion^ and come to a semi* 
circular fore-court ; the main wall opposite, in which' 
is the gate -way, is like the wall of a fortress. Here- 
we find an Egyptian figure fixed in the wall, a foun- 
tain without water, a monument, vases lying scat- 
tered about, and statues purposely laid with the facor 
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downward!. We enter the court-yard and find the 
usual circle surrounded with building, built out into 
several half-circles, that there may be no want of 
variety. 

" The ground is for the most part overgrown with 
grass. Here, as in a dilapidated church-yard, there 
are shapely ornamented marble vases, from the father's 
time ; dwarfs, and other deformities of the new 
epoch, all thrown together in confusion, no place 
having yet been found for them. There is even a 
building quite full of old vases, and other carved 
stone. 

''The folly of such an absurd way of thinking is 
shown in the highest degree in this circumstance, that 
the cornices of the little buildings are all awry, de- 
clining obliquely to one side or the other : the line 
of the roofs is set with hydras and busts, with cho- 
ruses of monkeys playing on musical instruments, 
and similar follies. Dragons standing alternately 
with gods, and an Atlas bearing a wine-barrel instead 
of a globe« 

" If you think to escape all this by retreating to 
the palace, which was built by the father, and has 
comparatively a reasonable appearance on the outside, 
you find, not far from the door, the laurel- crowned 
head of a Roman emperor, on a dwarfs body, which 
sits upon a dolphin. 

" In the palace itself, whose exterior leads you to 
expect a tolerable interior, the fever of the prince 
again l>eg:ins to rage. The feet of the chairs are 
sawn of unequal length, so that nobody can sit down 
upon them ; and the porter warns you against the 
chairs on which you might sit, because pins are 
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stuck uodQr their velvet seats. Gandelabras oP Chi*- 
nese porcelain, stand in the cornerSi which, oa a* 
nearer examination, are found to be composed of* 
single dishes, cups, and saucers, cemented together. 
KvejQ the incomparable view over the cape to the sea,. 
is spoiled by coloured panes of glass, which, by a< 
false tone, make the scene appear either cold or fiery. 
1 must mention one cabinet, the walls of whiefa are 
composed of old gilt frames, cut to pieces, and nailed 
close together. The carving of a hundred di£ferent 
patterns ; all the various stages of ancient or more 
modern gilding, more or less dusty or damaged, cover< 
here all the walls, and give the idea of a broker's- 
lumber room. 

" It would take a volume to describe the chapel 
alone. Here we find the key to the whole madness, 
which could not branch out to this extent in any 

other than a bigotted mind. 

m- m. • • 

" As for the rest of the pialace, it is not finished : 
a large saloon, which the father had begun to orna^ 
ment in a. rich and diversified, but no( unpleasing^ 
style, has remained ia statu quo, as the boundless in- 
sanity of Hie owner eannot come to si conclusion witb- 
his follies. 

"Our friend Kpiep^ whose feelings as an artist- 
were driven to despair in this mad-house, was f(Mr 
the first time impatient ; be hurried me on while I 
was trying to analyze and methodize the elements 
of this mis-creation. At last he good-naturedly 
sketched one of the groups, which made a kind of a 
composition. It represents a female centaur sitting 
on, a. seat, playing cards opposite to a cavalier, dressed 
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m kritlqiie costume, with the head df a Tery x>ld man, 
(bating a crow^ aiid a large wig ; and calls to mind 
the arms -of the house of Pa1agonia» which, after all 
(his madness, afte remarkable ; a satyr holds a look- 
kig-'l^la'ss to a woman, who has the head of a horse." 



FFXIX MCCARTHY. 

Mr. M'O^hy, so long well known in every circle 
of the liietropolii for his eccentricity and benevolence, 
was a native of Coi4l. and served in the French armv 
before the revolution. He came afterwards to Lon- 
don, where he lived abMt twenty yean, in situations 
very ^iffererit, and often on the chances of Che day. 
He was occasionally Ian usher in dfflerent schools* 
which he generally quitted on the first receipt of 
his salary ; he was sometimes a collector of intel- 
ligence for newspapers ; at odi^, an agent for 
tnoney lenders or borrowers ; and was once in the 
confidence of the Earl of Moira, at Which time he 
had a house in St. James*s Place, an elegant equi- 
page, and though he had been released from priiRon 
by two different insolvent acts, was started a candi- 
date for Leicester, in opposition to Mr. Babington, 
and polled nearly two hundred voters. After this, 
Felix M*Carthy's sun of splendour set to rise no 
more ; he lost the confidence of his noble patron, 
sunk into extretne distress, and at length died in the 
King's Bench i^rison. 

Mr. M'Carthy Wks remaikable for his great stature 
and strength, which beiiig united With a courage no 
less singular, rendered him extremely formidable 
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when provoked by iosult ; though, like most men lo 
gifted, ke was, by his natural disposition, extremely 
placid, good-humoured, and forbearing. Many ex- 
tiaordinary feats are told by those who shared his 
intimacy in his prime of life, of the punishmvJt, no 
less severe than singular, which he inflicted « the 
petulance of those who were so silly and so mistaken, 
as to fasten quarrels upon him. 

The most celebrated of these affairs, was a ren- 
contre with the celebrated Mendoza, at Vauxhall, 
during the period when that hero of the fist held 
the proud station of what is called, *' The Cham- 
pion of England." Mendoza was taken to Vaax- 
hall for a freak, by a party of amateurs, who 
selected Mr. M'Carthy, from his size and apparent 
strength, as the object upon whom Mendoza might 
most conspicuously display his science, to the surprise 
and admiration of the surrounding assemblage* A 
quarrel was accordingly provoked between Mendoia 
and Mr. M'Carthy, in which Dan had the advantage, 
but without making any material impression on his 
robust and hardy opponent. The gentlemen, who 
ran from all parts of the garden, on hearing of the 
affray, at length recognized Mendoza, and thinking 
it unfair to suffer any one, of whatsoever apparent 
strength, unless a professed pugilist, to be involved 
in a contest with him, separated the combatants. 
When Mr. M'Carthy; enraged by the blows he 
had received, pressed for the renewal of the combat, 
they endeavoured to quiet him, by telling him, that 
his antagonist was the "invincible pugilist Mendoza, 
the Champion of England!" This information, 
however, had a very different effect upon Mr. 
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McCarthy, from what it was ioteDded and expected 
to produce. With a fury which it was impossible to 
restrain, he burst through the circle which surrounded 
him, and rushing upon Dan, in defiance of all eflK>r;A 
of art, he seized him in his arms, and carried him, 
struggling in vain to disengage himself, to the bar- 
rier at the entrance, over which he threw him with 
a force which astonished the beholders, to a consi- 
derable distance among the crowd, exclaiming all 
the time against his impudence, for presuming to ob- 
trude himself into a respectable place of amusement, 
and to insult gentlemen, and enforce quarrels with 
them, when he did get in. Mendoza's friends, it 
may be supposed, did not complain of the chastise- 
ment he had received, nor were those who introduced 
him, forward to resent or notice the animadversions 
made upon their conduct, not only by Mr, M'Carthy 
but by the company in general. Vauxhall has, 
in consequence, remained free from the annoy- 
ance of professed bruizers, ever since, although the 
icience has so far spread into general practice 
as to become a nuisance in almost every other 
public place. 

Mr. M'Carthy, although he had been absent from 
Ireland about thirty years, during the earlier part of 
which he resided on the continent, always retained 
a sincere and ardent afiection for his country. He 
was- accordingly sought after by multitudes of his 
distressed countrymen, with whom he never failed 
to share his purse, while he had any thing in it, and 
his heart, when it was the only treasure he possessed. 
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PLAGUING THE DOCTOR. 

Mr. Cooke, the miser of Pentonville, u he 
taHed, was a great annoyadce to gentlemeti df the 
faculty. He used to put on ragged clolfhea, lod gv 
as a ]>auper to Mr. Saunders and other getitlemea^ 
to have gratuitous advice for his eyes ; get a letter for 
the dispensary, and aittend there as a decayed tradlit- 
man, for several weeks, until detected. Having k 
^ound in his leg, he employed a Mr. Pigeon, wIm 
lived nearly opposite to him, in White Lion Street, 
PentonvHle, to cure it. *'How long do you thiidL 
it will be before you can cure it ?" '* A ro<Aifh«*' 
" And how much must I give you i** Mr. Figeoft, 
who saw the wound was not bi any great impoitanc^, 
answered, '* A guinea." '* Very well,*' replied 
Cooke ; *' but mark this : a guinea is an immenae 
sum of money, and when I agree upon sums of tucfa 
magmtude, I go upon the system of no cure no pay ; 
so, if I am not cured by the expiratioh of tiie 
month, I pay you nothing." This was agreed to. 
After diligent attention, the wound was so netr 
being healed, that Cooke expressed himself fcatii- 
fied, and would not let Pigeon see at any moee. 
Howler, within two or three days of the monA 
being completed, the old fellow got some tort of 
plaister, with cuphorbium on it, from a farrier, and 
made a new wound on the pTace where the fomUnr 
had been ; and sending for Pigeon the last dfty of 
the month, showed him that his leg was not well. 
and that of course the guinea he had agreed for was 
forftited. This story the old fellow used to tell of 
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bimaelf with great satisfaction, and call it " plucking 
a FigcK>n/' Wh^Q on bia death 1^, he sent for 
several medical men ; some of them would, not attend ; 
but among others who went to see him, was Mr. Al- 
dndge, of JPitntonville. At one of the interviews, 
he earnestly entreated Mu Aldridge to teU him can^ 
didly how long he thought he might live. The an- 
swer was, he might probably live six days. Cooke, 
collecting all his strength, and starting up in bed, 
exclaimed, "And are you not a dishonest man, a 
vogue, and a robber, t» serve me so 1" ** How so 1*^ 
asked Mr. Aldridge, with surprise. " Why, sir, you 
are no better than a fMckpocket, to go lo rob me of' 
, my gold, by sending in two draughts a day, to ft man 
that all your physic will- not keep alive above six 
days ! Get out of my bouse,, and never oome near 
me again." 



BIRD FANCrER^ 

Lady Reade, of Shipton in Oxfordshire, when ad- 
vanced in years, devoted aU her time, and a consider- 
able portion of her property, to her aviary, which was 
the moat extensive and the most diversified of any in 
this eoontiy. When she travelled between London 
and SkiptoB, she attracted almost as much attention 
as monarchy itself. At the inns where she stopped, 
the gates were usually shut, to afford her an opportu- 
nity of disembftriung, and landing her cargo of parrots. 
monkies, and other living attendants, who were stowed^ 
ilk and. about- her carriages 
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LOSING ONE'S HEAD, AND GETTING 

A NEW ONE. 

A famous watchmaker of Paris, infatuated fot a 
long time with the chimera of the perpetual motion, 
became violently insane, from the overwhelming terror 
which the storms of the revolution excited. The de- 
rangement of his reason was marked with a singular 
trait. He was persuaded that he had lost his head 
on the scaffold, and that it was put in a heap with 
those of many other victims ; but that the judges, by 
a rather too late retraction of their cruel decree, had 
ordered the heads to be resumed, and to be rejoined to 
their respective bodies. He, however, conceived, that 
by a curious kind of mistake, he had the head of one 
of his companions placed on his shoulders. He was 
admitted into the Bicetre, where he was continually 
complaining of his misfortune, and lamenting the fine 
teeth and wholesome breath he had exchanged for 
those of very different qualities. In a little time the 
hopes of discovering the perpetual motion returned, 
and he was rather encouraged than restrained in his 
endeavours to effect his object. When he conceived 
that he had accomplished it, and was in an ecstai^ 
of joy, the sudden confusion of a failure removed hb 
inclination even to resume the subject. He was 
still, however, possessed with the idea that his head 
was not his own ; but from this notion he was diverted 
by a repartee made to him when he happened to be 
defending the possibility of the miracle of St. Denis, 
who, it is said, was in the habit of walking with his 
head between his hands, and in that position con« 
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tfnually kissing it. *' What a fool you are to believe 
such a story/' it was replied, with a burst of laughter, 
" How could St Depis kiss his head t — Was it with 
his bfl^ls !*' This unanswerable and unexpected retort, 
struck and confounded the madman so much, that it 
prevented him from saying any thing farther on the 
subject. He again took himself to business^ and 
entirely regained his intellects, 

BY AND B¥. 

Mr. John Robinson, who died at Kendal in 1818; 
at the age of eighty*five, had formerly been a mer- 
chant at Liverpool, but failing in business, retired to 
Kendal, where he led a very singular life. 

He was very covetous, but his love of money, in- 
many instances, gave way to his predilection for 
whim and eccentricity. He had a horse oil keep 
many years at the Angel Inn, Kendal, but never 
rode it ; for if he went a journey, which was frequently 
the case, he led the animal the whole way. When 
asked why he did not mount it, his answer in 
variably was, that he meant to do so " by and by. 
If asked by any acquaintance for a loan of his Ro«' 
sinsnte, his answer was, " I have no time to go with 
thee to lead it" The horse was killed by the 
humanity of his master, for he literally died fromr 
want of exercise. Mr. Robinson kept also severa* 
pointer dogs, bought up every gun that had the 
character of a good one, and annually took out a 
license ; but his plan of future operations in this, as 
in all other cases, remained unrealized to the day ot 
his death, for he never went out shooting, although he 
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was always going *' by and by." The idea of com- 
mencing sportsman had not lefl him at tho age of 
eighty-five ; for a few weeks before he died, be pro- 
cured a number of new bags, proper for bringing home 
the game he should kill that season. * The hmnanitj 
with which Mr. Robinson treated his horse, and hhi 
persevering determination to maintain his dogs in idle* 
ness, exhibit him in the character of a Pythagorean 
philanthropist : but nevertheless, one of his principal 
pleasures was teasing his own species, for he was al- 
most a constant attendant at sales by auction of 
household goods, and rarely hesitated to give any 
price for a book or article of forniture which he per- 
ceived another person had set bis mind upon. In 
consequence of this invidious and unsociable disposi- 
tion, he left many rooms in different parts of the town 
occupied by aiticles both of convenience and literature, 
which he never used. 

OSTERVALD. 

M. Ostervald, the son of the celebrated minister 
of that name, at Neufchatel, went in his youth to 
Hamburgh, where he was at first employed merely as 
a clerk in a banking-house. His habits, however, 
were parsimonious, and he soon began to save 
money. His first great acquisition, indeed, was not 
wholly the fruits of savings. He used to go every 
evening to an obscure ale-house, to drink his beer, 
which was the only supper he allowed himself, and 
never failed to carry away the cork of the bottle, as 
well as every cork which he could lay hold of* 
These, when he came home, he threw into a lai^ge ' 
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cask. At the end of seven or eight years, these corks 
produced him a hundred crowns, which formed the 
foundation of his future wealth. 

M. Ostervald afterwards went t6 Paris, where he 
accumulated a large fortune, but lived for five and 
twenty years in a furnished lodging, in order to avoid 
contributing to the public taxes. His meals, or rather 
his only meal, which be took constantly at an obscure 
tavern, never cost him more than a shilling. 

In his last illness, it was the greatest torment to 
him, to be obliged to reimburse and give up the 
pawns and contracts upon which he had lent money ; 
and his anxiety on this subject, suggested a thousand 
precautions, which he continued to practise when he 
was unable to read, or even to support himself. 
When just expiring, he refused to pay a livre for 
soup for his support ; and yet, under his pillow were 
found eight hundred thousand livres of assignats ; and 
to relations whom he had, probably, never seen, 
he left, in all, about two millions and a half of 
livres. 



WHERE AM II 

Henry Topham, the strong man of Islington, who 
^uld break ropes of two inches in circumference, and 
bend kitchen pokers on his arm, or his neck, was on 
his way home one night, when, finding a watchman 
fast asleep in his box, he took the whole on his 
shoulders, and carried the load with the greatest 
ease. When he reached Bunhill Fields burying 
ground, he dropped the poor fellow and his dormi- 
tory over the wall. The watchman awaking, was 
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for some time doubtful whether or not he was iq the* 
laod of the living ; and on recovering from his fright, 
seemed to be only waiting for the opening of the- 
graves around him, ^ 

RIDICULOUS SITUATIONS. 

Marville, in his Melange d*Higtmre, mendons a few 
instances of very ridiculous situations in which grettt 
men have been placed. One of them must have been 
peculiarly so. The celebrated Constable Anne de 
Montmorency, a man whose valour and military dcill 
were only exceeded by his pride, his cruelty, and bi- 
gotry, was ordered by Francis I. of France, to carry 
on his shoulders, or in any other way he could cmi- 
trive, his niece, the Princess of Navarre, to the altar, 
where, against her will, she was to be married to the 
Duke of Cleves. This was a hard task, as the little 
lady was so loaded with jewels and rich brocade of 
gold and silver, that she could scarcely walk. The 
whole court was amazed at the king,s command ; the 
Queen of Navarre was pleased, as ^he wished her 
daughter to be humbled, on account of her having 
imbibed Lutheran principles ; but the constable was 
excessively hurt, as it exposed him to the ridicule of 
the world. " It is henceforth over with me ;" said he, 
" my favour at court is passed away." The constable 
judged rightly, for be was dismissed as soon as the 
wedding was over. 

The following instance with which M. Marville 
was probably unacquainted, is not less singular. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who was at the bead of 
the Treasury, frequently differed with his colleague in 
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office, Mr. Pitt, the first Earl of Chatham, but the 
latter, by his firmness, always prevailed. A curious 
scene occurred at one of their interviews. It had 
been proposed to send Admiral Hawke to sea, in 
pursuit of M. Conflans. The season was unfavour- 
able, and even dangerous for a fleet to sail, being 
in the month of November. Mr. Pitt was at that 
time confined to his bed by the gout, and was 
obliged to receive all visitors in his chamber, in which 
he could not bear to have a fire. The Duke of New- 
castle waited upon him in this situation, to discuss 
the affair of this fleet, which he was of opinion ought 
not to sail in such a stormy season. Scarcely had he 
entered the chamber, when shivering with cold, he 
said, "What, have you no fire?' *• No, " replied 
Mr. Pitt, " I can never bear a fire when I have the 
gout." The duke sat down by the side of the in- 
valid, wrapt up in his cloak, and began to enter upon 
the subject of his visit. There was a second bed in 
the room, and the duke, unable to endure the cold, at 
length said, "With your leave, I'll warm myself 
in this other bed ;** and without taking off his cloak, 
he actually got into Lady Esther Pitt's bed, and re- 
sumed the debate. The duke was entirely against 
exposing the fleet to hazard in the month of Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Pitt was as positively determined it 
should put to sea. " The fleet must absolutely sail," 
said Mr. Pitt, accompanying his words with the most 
animating gestures. "It is impossible," said the 
duke, making a thousand contortions, " it will cer- 
Uinly be lost." Sir Chariet Frederick, of the ord- 
nance department, arriving just at that time, found 
them both in this laughable posture; and had the 
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greatest difficulty id the world to preMrvt bis gMr> 
vity, at seeing two minislers of stat^ deliberating 
upon a subject so impoitaBt, in such a ludicroni s»> 
tuation* 



AVOIDING THE COLD. 

The following account of a Mr. Tallis, who fired at 
the Crown at Burcott, near Droitwich, and kept his 
bed eight and twenty years, in order to keep himself 
warm, was written in 1753, by a gentleman who- 
visited him. The old gentleman was then sevens- 
two years of age, and so hearty in his appetite, that a 
double quantity of victuals was always sent up to> 
him : he was cheerful in conversation, and in coun- 
tenance lively and intelligent. As warmth was his 
object, in keeping his bed, he had no lack of clothing. 
"His night-cap/' says his biographer, "consists of 
the following particulars ; nearest his head, is a cap. 
made of two yards of flannel, doubled and quitt^, 
over which he has eight more of the same so^t^. 
amounting in the whole to eighteen yards. Over 
these be has two linen caps, of the like quality aod- 
size. Next comes what he calls his crown, which is 
forty yards of flannel ; and to crown this, be has ten 
single linen caps, and as many flannel ; so that the- 
full contents of his night-cap are eighty- four yards : 
and it is, including bis head, as large as a bee*hive.. 
Upon his breast, there lays a piece of flannel strained- 
upon a light square wooded frame, which he lays over 
his face when be is going to sleep. He has two stop- 
pers of cork fitted to bis nostrils, but these he uses only 
iD the winter ; and it is remarkable, that though he 
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SO much pami to keep himtelf warm in bed, he wiA 
never, in the coldest seaBon, suffer a 'fire in his room. 
His shttets are lined with flannel, and quilted ; when 
they make his bed, he turns from one side to the 
other, and is never mbved out of it but once a year, 
when they draw another ted close to the side of that 
in which he lies, and he tumbles, or is tumbled, into 
it. He changes his bed-clothes and bedding, and his 
night-cap, once a year. The reason ibr so eccentric 
a mode of Kfe, he feadily narrated to his friend. He 
suted, that when he was young, and had the eare ot 
his father's faitt, he diseovwed an old worotti who 
was In the constant habit of stealing sticks from the 
hedges. She had got a bundle, which he ordered 
her immediately to lay down. She did so, then 
flailing on her knees, with uplifted hands, she prayed 
that he night never more be warm, and never know 
the warmth of a fire. * Immediately,' said he, in re- 
lating the circumstance, *1 began to feel myael. 
«billy, and I have been growing colder and colder 
lever since.' He began first to wear two shirts, then 
three, and soon doubKing coats, waistcoats, &c. until, 
at length, he was unable to drag them about, and was 
therefore, obliged to take to his bed, which was not, 
however, until twenty years after his encounter with 
the old woman.** 



TAILOR UGHT HORSA 

When Queen IQiaibeth was urged to assist the 
Dutch, in the war of the Low Countries she re- 
fused for some time, and declared she would neither 
send man nor horse to their assistance. 11w Npie- 
sentations of her council, at length, so far prevailed, 
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that the consented to raise a regiment of light-noiM 
The commission was given to a general, with secret 
orders from the queen to enlist none but tailon. and 
to mount them all on mares. The regiment was soon 
completed, and sent to the 'Low Countries. In an 
action with the Spaniards, this corps was cut off from 
the main army, and the whole taken prisoners. 
When the news of this disaster reached the queeOt 
her majesty, who never appeared dejected at any 
reverse of her arms, turned to the Earl of Leicester, 
&nd said, " The Spaniards have no cause of triumph 
on this occasion, for though they may vainly boast 
that they have cut off an English regiment, I can say 
with truth, that I have not on this occasion lost either 
man or horse." 

Notwithstanding the queen's joke on this occasion, 
tailors have proved themselves men ; and history re- 
cords many distinguished warriors who were of that 
trade. It may be sufficient to mention, that General 
Elliot, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, though 
descended from a family much distinguished by their 
military exploits, was, when a boy, apprenticed to the 
trade of a tailor. 



SELF TORMENl'OR. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, there was born in Lon- 
don, a man of the name of John Martin. In the 
tenth year If his age he was kidnapped by a Portu- 
guese merchant, apparently for the purpose of pre- 
serving him in the Catholic faith ; and this merchant, 
seven years afterwards, took him to Brazil, where 
being placed under the care of the Jesuits, he soon 
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after became a member of that fraternity, by the name of 
Joam de Almeida. Anchieta was his superior, then aa 
old man, broken down with exertion and austerities, and 
subject to frequent faintings. Almeida used to rub 
his feet at such times ; in reference to which, he was 
accustomed to say, that whatever virtue there might 
be in his hands, he had taken it from the feet of his 
master. No voluptuary ever invented so many de- 
vices for pampering the senses, as Joam de Almeida 
did for mortifying them. He looked upon his body 
as a rebellious slave, who dwelling within his doors, 
eating at his table, and sleeping in his bed, was con- 
tinually laying snares for his destruction ; he, there* 
fore, regarded it with the deepest hatred, and, as a 
matter of justice and self-defence, persecuted, flogged, 
and punished it in every imaginable way. For this 
purpose, he had a choice assortment of scourges; 
some of whipcord, some of cat-gut, some of leathern 
thongs^ and some of wire. He had cilices of wire 
for his arms, thighs, and legs, one of which fiutened 
round the body with seven chains; and another, 
which he called his good aack, was an under- 
waistcoat of the roughest hair, having, on the inside, 
seven crosses made of iron, the surface of which was 
covered with sharp points, like a coarse rasp, or 
nutmeg-grater. It is recorded among his other vir- 
tues, that whatever exercise he might take in that hot 
climate, he never changed his shirt more than once 
a week ; and that on his joumies, he put pebbles 
or grains of maize in his shoes. 

His daily course of life was regulated in confor- 
Bsity to a paper drawn up by himself, and consisted 
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of abttineoce, sometimes relieved by bread and water, 
and flyflapping the poar bioit, as he called hit body, 
with scourges. The great object of his moet thankfal 
meditatioDs, was to think, that having been born in 
England, and in London, in the very aeat and heart 
of heresy, he had been led to this happy way of 
life. 

In this extraordinary course of self-torment, F. Jouni 
de Almeida attained the great age of eighty*two ; and 
when the cilices and scourges were taken from him, 
lest they should accelerate his death, he waa ^b- 
served to lose his strength, as if his oonstitiilien was 
thereby injured. During his last illness, the convent 
was crowdied with persons, who were desirous to behold 
the death of a saint. Scraps of his writing, rags ef 
bis garments, were sought for with the utmost eager- 
ness ; and when he was bled during his last illoem, 
every drop of his blood was carefully received upon 
eloths, which were divided as relics among those who 
had the most interest in the college. Such were the 
extravagant lengths to which the catholic supersti- 
tion was once carried in Brazil. 



SAILOR ON SHORE. 

Soon after the conclusion of the war in 1815, a 
sailor, who had lately been paid off, and who had 
been riding in a coach about the streets, with a fidle 
playing, strolled into Covent Garden Market, whet 
he was a»ked by one of the basket- women if 
ho wanted any thing carried for him ? He replied. 
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that he wished to be carried himself to a place where 
he could get some breakfast. The woman who 
wanted to go home to her lodging in St. Giles's 
agreed to take him in her basket to « co£fee* 
shop at the corner of High Street ; the sailor, after 
getting his pipe lighted, took his seat in the woman's 
basket, which was set upon her head by others of her 
own fraternity, and off she went, /olbwed by a great 
concourse of spectators of every description. Without 
once resting, the poor creature took her load to its 
destination, when die sailor lewvded her with a pint 
of rum and a £1 note. 



EABL OF MARGHMONT. 

Frederick Mickelson, a celebrated surgten den- 
tist, who lived for upwards of forty years in Coventry 
Street, used to relate the following anecdote of the 
late Lord Marchmont, who was very parsimonious. 

A strange penwn had called on him many yean, 
whom he always supposed- to be a tailor, and was, 
on that account, extremely moderate in his charges ; 
nor did the person ever attempt to undeceive him, 
but always found fault with his-demand. This per- 
son he, by tccident, discovered to be Lord March- 
mont. The next time he called, a sudden alteration 
took place iti his charges, and what had been two 
guineas to the poor tailor, was now twenty to the 
Earl of MarcnmoBt. 
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HONOURABLE HUMILITY. 

General Ikuer, who commanded the Russita 
cavalfy in Holstein, was a soldier of fortune, whoee 
family and country were unknown to every one. 
When encamped near Husum, he took a mode of 
discovering himself, as novel as it was amiable. 
He invited all his field officers, and some others, to 
dine with him, and sent his adjutant to bring a millei 
and his wife, who lived in the neighbourhood, to the 
entertainment. The poor couple came, very macli 
afraid of the summons, and quite confused when 
they appeared before the Muscovite general. Bauer 
seeing this, bade them be quite easy, for he only in- 
ended to show them kindness, and had sent for 
them, to dine with him that day : at the same timo, 
be conversed familiarly with them about the country. 
At dinner, the general placed the miller and his wife 
one on each hand, and nearest to him, and paid par^ 
ticular attention to them. In the course of the en- 
tertainment, he asked the miller many questions aboat 
his family and relations. The miller stated, that he 
was the eldest son of his father, who left the mill be 
then possessed, and that he had two brothers and one 
sister. ''Have you no other brother 1" said the 
general. " No," replied the miller ; " I had once 
another brother, but he went away with the soldi^ns 
when he was very young, and must have long ago 
been killed in the wars.*' 

The general observing the company much sur- 
prised at his conversation with the miller, said to 
them, "Brother soldiers, you have always bee* 
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curious to know who I was. and whence I 
came. I now inform you, that this is the place of 
my nativity, and you have heard from this miller, who 
is my elder brother, what my family is. Then turning^ 
to the astonished miller and his wife, the general em* 
braced them, saying that he was the brother they bad 
supposed dead. The general then invited the 
whole of the company to meet bim neit day at the 
mill, where a plentiful entertainment was provided ; 
the general pointing out to bis brothers in arms, the 
room in which he was bom, with as much evident 
joy, as if be had been showing them the place where 
he had gained a victory. 

PETERSBURGH MISER. 

h Rosiian merchant, who was so immensely 
rich, that on one occasion he lent the Empress 
Catherine the Second, a million of rubles, used to 
live in a small obscure room at St. Petersburgh, 
with scarcely any fire, furniture, or attendance, 
though his bouse was larger than many palaces. 
He buried bis money in casks in the cellar, and was 
so great a miser, that be barely allowed himself the 
common necessaries of life. He placed hia prin- 
cipal security in a large dog of singular fierceness, 
which used to protect the premises by barking 
nearly the whole of the night. At length the dog 
died ; when the master, either prevented by his avarice 
from buying another dog, or fearing that he might not 
meet vrith one which be could so well depend 
en, adopted the singular method of perlbrmiog the 
canine service himself, by going bis rounds ^very 
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evening, and barking as well and as loud as Im 
could, in imitation of his faithful sentinel. 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The Great Duke of Marlborough, some yean 
before his death, retired occasionally to Bath, and 
often amused himself with cards, though he seldom 
ventured to play high. One night he was engaged 
at piquet with Dean Jones, from whom he won nz- 
pence, and exacted the payment. The dean de- 
clared he had no silver ; but the duke saying be 
wanted it to pay for his chair, he borrowed the 
money, and gave it to him. The dean knowing the 
avarice of his grace, watched him, and saw him 
walking home, in order to save the sixpenco. Dean 
Swift, alluding to this weakness in the duke, saye, 
" That in all his campaigns he never lost his bi^- 
gage ;" and Pope speaks of him as one who would 

" Now save a kingdom, and now save a groat." 

One day as the duke was looking over some papers 
in his sciiitoire with Lord Cadogan, he opened one 
of the drawers, took out a green purse, and turned 
some broad pieces out of it, and after viewing them 
for some time with a satisfaction that appeared very 
visible in his face, " Cadogan," says he, " observe 
these pieces well ; they deserve to be observed. 
Inhere are just forty of them ; it is the very first sum 
I ever got in my life, and I have kept it always un- 
broken from that very time to this day." " Thii 
shows," observed Pope to Mr. Spencer, '* how early 
and how strong this passion must have been upon him." 
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LA FONTAINE. 

La FoDtaine is recorded to have to been one of the 
most absent of men ; and Furetiere relates a circum- 
stance, which if true, is one of the most singular dis- 
tractions possible. La Fontaine attended the burial 
of one of his friends, and some time afterwards he 
called to visit him. At first he was shocked at the 
information of his death ; but recovering from his 
surprise, he observed — " It is true enough, for now I 
recollect I went to his burial.'* 



A QUEER SHAVER. 

A few years ago a man of the name of Walton* 
firom Luzerne county, entered the Court House of Sun- 
bury, in the state of New York, took a seat at the 
council table, produced a shaving apparatus, and was 
about commencing the operation of shaving his 
beard, which had not been taken off for upwards of 
three years, and was nearly a foot in length. His 
strange appearance attracted the attention of the 
court, and every person present. The court, to pre- 
vent interruption, ordered the man to be taken 
away. He resisted, and at length was indulged by 
the court He said be had been commanded by his 
Maker to do it, on that very day, in the presence of the 
court, and with the same razor which he produced. 
Warm water was provided and he soon disencum- 
bered himself of his beard, put up his shaving 
utensils, thanked the court for their indulgence, 
and walked away seemingly much pleased. 
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HORNE TOOKX. 

AinoDg the siDgularities of Honift Tkieke, wm 
that of superintending the erection of a tonb fof 
himself in his garden at Wimbledon, and writing 
his own epitaph. This tomb consbted of a biiek 
vault, placeid on the top of a tumulns in his kitchen 
garden. The slab that covered the top of the ceno- 
taph, was a piece of black Irish marble, on which ht- 
had caused to be cut the following inscription-: 

JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 

Late proprietor. 

And now occupier, of this spot,. 

was 

Bom in June, 1736, 

and 
Died 
In the year of his age,. 

Contented and grateful. 

It is remarkable, that in superintending the erec- 
tion of his tomb, he actaally became so ill in con- 
sequence of exposure to the cold air, that it waa 
feared he would accelerate the event for which he 
h«Kl been preparing. He, however, recovered from 
his illness ; but his wish to be buried in the tbittb- 
which he had constructed for himself, was not cool* 
plied with by his executors. 
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SILENT BEGGAR. 

In 1805, a man, well known by the name of Old 
Hany, died at Lytham, in Lancashire. Upwards of 
twenty years had elapsed since his first* appearance 
at that place, and during an uninterrupted residence 
till his death, no account of his parentage, place of 
nativity, or occupation, could ever be obtained from 
him. He was never known to crave charity, other* 
wise than by the silent mode of exposing himself to 
the view of such of the inhabitants as were accus* 
tomed to relieve his wants. His reason seemed to 
have received a shock, from some cause or other, for 
at intervals he evinced a sound state of mind, both 
by his conversation and his accurate display of 
writing and arithmetic ; while at other times, he showed 
evident marks of a disordered imagination. He said 
he was bom in the year 1730, and would often gra- 
tify himself with talking about going to Beverly mar- 
ket. His dialect evidently seemed to have been col- 
lected from that part of Yorkshire. He called him- 
self Henry Stephenson, and said he was a married 
man ; but here he would end his discourse ; his re- 
flection seemed to recoil at every question relating to 
the connexions of his youthful days, the endearing ties 
of conjugal afiection, or the pleasing and domestic 
scenes which must have attended him in early life* 

AN AQUATIC. 

Jooa Monro, who for upwards of sixty years has 

beeiL ^wn Crier of Glenarie, a small village about 

six miles from Inveraiy, and who, in 1822, was still 

living, had a peculiar fondness for water, so much 
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80, that he may almost be deemed amphibious. 
Though at the advanced age of Dinety-6ve, he makes 
it a regular rule to walk, daily, for the sake of re- 
creation, the six miles betwixt his resideiice ahd In- 
verary, or to the top of Tullich-hill, which is veiy 
steep, and distant about two miles. Should the rain 
pour in torrents, so much the better, and with the 
greater pleasure does he perambulate the summit of 
the hill for hours in the midst of the storm* M^hetker 
it is natural to this man, or whether it is the eiRic^ 
of habit, cannot be said ; but it is well known he can- 
not endure to remain any length of ume with bis 
body in a dry state. During summer, and when the 
weather is diy, he regularly pays a daily visit to the 
liver Area, and plunges himself headlong in with> 
his clothes on ; and should they get perfectly 
dry early in the day, so irksome and disagreeable 
does his situation become, that like a fish out of wa- 
ter, he finds it necessary to repeat the luxury. He 
delights in rainy weather, and. when the sky lowen, 
and the clonds threaten, and other men seek shelter ; 
then is the time that this man chooses for enjoying his 
natural element in the highest perfection. He nevw 
bends his way homewards till- he is oompletely 
dtenohed ; and on these occasions, that a drop may 
not be lost, his bonnet is carried in his hand, end hii 
head left bare to the pattering of the wind and ndii* 
He enjoys excellent health ; and, notwithstanding 
his habits, has been wondeifully fortunate in escaping 
colds, a complaint very common in this moist* climate ; 
but when he is attacked, whether in dry weaker or 
wet weather, whether in summer or winter, his mode 
of cure is not more singular than it is specifiK^. In- 
stead of confining himself, and indulging in the 
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ardent sweating potions so kighly extolled anumg the 
gossips of his oonatry, he lepairs to his fevourtte ele- 
ment the pore streams of the Area, and takes one o^ 
his usual headlong dips, vith his clothes on. He 
then walks about fpr a few miles, till they become 
-dry, when the plan pursued never fails to check the 
progress of his disorder. 

On one occasion when he was supposed to be 
dangerously ill, and his aged partner fecommended 
him, for the "first time, to have medical advice, he re- 
fesed, and said he must have his old remedy, though 
he was wony he coukl not take it in his old way. He 
then begged his wife to throw a pail of water on him 
in bed. The good woman, though she had no ob- 
jections to give John a docking, would not consent 
to it in this iray ; bat willi some asaistance, placed 
the old man en the floor, and there drenched .him 
to his heart's content. He was then pat to bed again, 
where he slept soundly, and awakened <|v(lte refreshed 
next morning, ready to commence his usual perambu- 
lations. 

Honest John has another prepensity, but in which 
he dees no stand n^gl^ aasong his hardy eeubtiy- 
roen. He has ne objectioas, whilst his back is en- 
joying the nKmntaiii stieams, ^lat hit stomach shouM 
be regaled with a drop of " mountain dew.*' It often 
happens that the latter proves an overdose, and poor 
John in the momtng finds that he is not exempted 
from piling tiie usual debt to intemperanee, in the 
form ef headaches and lassitude. He dees not, how- 
ever, apply for relief in the ordinary way, by 
" taking a hair o' the deg that bit him." His wife is 
caUed on to administer the never foiling restorative — 
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Joho BttrU from his couch, and gets a few gallont of 
the Area thrown over bis person, and always with the 
desired effect. 

KNILL'S FOLLY. 

Near Mount's Bay in Cornwall, there is wCa arti- 
ficial excavation in the rock, which has been long 
known by the name of "Kmll*s Folly.'' It de- 
rived its name from the late John Knill, Esq., of ec- 
centric memory, by whose orders it was made, for 
the purpose of holding his remains, when his mortal 
career should be at an end. Mr. Knill was a native 
of Cornwall, but resided in Gray's Ion, London, 
where he died in 1811, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. Although singular in his manners, he was 
a i^tleman of great worth, and excellent under- 
standing. He had a large circle of friends, by 
whom he was held in the highest esteem, and who 
would have been glad to contribute in any way to 
his gratification ; but Mr. Knill had so profound an 
esteem for the superior comforts of that bachelors' 
best home, a tavern, that he invariably refused every 
invitation to dine, or sup, in private. For many 
years before his death, it was his daily custom to 
leave his chambers at noon, to walk for taro or 
three hours about the town, making passing calls at 
the houses of his particular friends, anid end the day's 
perambulation at Dolly's Chop House, where he 
dined, and delighted to make merry. The connubial 
state must be allowed to stand supreme in its joys ; 
but where is the bachelor, who may not take oonfort 
from the contemplation of such single blessedness as 
that of John Knill'sl 
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TAX ON OLD BACHELORS. 

A bill having been brought into the House of Le- 
gislature of New YoiIl, to lay a tax upon all 
bachelors above the age of twenty-eight, for the en- 
couragement of literature among females, a meeting 
of upwards of two hundred old bachelors, and others 
approximating to that state, was held, to take the 
measure into consideration. After a good deal of 
fine speaking, and many witty observations, the 
oldest bachelor in the room was called to the chair, 
when the following recital and resolutions were 
offiired^ and passed unanimously. 

" Whereas it appears by the public papers, that a 
Dill has been introduced into the legislature of this 
state, to lay a tax upon bachelors, £cc. ht what 
manner the funds are to be applied, whether for the 
endowment of a seminary, in which old maids are -to 
be employed as instructors, or whether to educate old 
maids in some of the useful and polite branches of 
literature, that they may be enabled to get a living 
without an helpmate, is unknown to us, not having 
seen the said bill, or its provisions ; but whatever 
may be the provisions of the said 1^1, we conceive 
it unconstitutional to lay a specific tax upon old ba- 
chelors, and calculated to produce much mischief in 
the cqinmunity ; because it will drive from the state 
many good citizens who prefer a life of celibacy ; it 
will tend to incerase bachelors, inasmuch as when 
women find they can be maintained in a single state, 
many will prefer that mode of life, and refuse all 
oflfers of matrimony ; it will cause many bachelors to 
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conceal their ages, and thereby lead them to tdl 
untruths, which otherwise they never woald have 
thought of ; it will cause old maids to be ten timet 
more intolerable than they usually are, by malung 
them independent of husbands for a livelihood? h 
will have the efiect to destroy that exqeiiite wmnbt- 
lity in men, who having lost their tweethetrts bf 
' hook or crook,' have made pledge to do peaasee aH 
their lives by living in a tingle state ; it will lead 
many a man to enter into the holy bandt of w^edlock, 
ivithout being geided by that bewitching and delect- 
able passion, love (to essentially necesaary to cenmi- 
bial felicity), and hurry them to marry merely to 
save the tax, and consequently produce many unhappy 
matchet ; for do mairiage can be productive of 
happineat, witheot lave. 

Love it a corioas thing yo« know. 
It maket one feel all over to. 

^* It will eicite to a retaliation on the part of ba- 
ehelori , and caose them to use their influence to get a 
tax apen old maidt ; thereby bringing on a civil war 
between old maids and old bachefors, to the entire 
dettmctioa of the peace of society, and there witt 
be aoAing to attend to but 

Hear the pretty ladies talk, 
Titde uttle, tittle tattle. 

^Theiefore resolved. That we will use our BMMt 
«anett exertmnt to prevent the passing of th» above 
named bill, which we consider unconatitutiettal, and 
fraught with the most alarming consequences to the 
peace and happiness of society. 

" Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft 
a memorial to the legislature, praying that the hiU 
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m«y never be pasied, tnd to obtain the Mgnatures of 
all penons who are opposed to its passage. 

** Resolved, that should the said bill be thrown 
aader the table, we pledge ourselves to unite in the 
holy bands of marriage, as soon as we can find pretty 
creatures that will have us. 

" Resolved, That we deeply, commiserate the un- 
fortunate situation in which many old maids are 
placed, though we are sensible that some of them are 
like 

J«remiah^s figs— 'Tht good are very good ', 
The bad, too sour to give the pigs. 

** Resolved, That it be recommended to establish- 
a House of Industry for eld maids>. and that old- 
bachelors contribute tewatd their support, by giving^ 
them their linen to make, and their stockings to dam. 

'* Resolved, That the thanks of the meeting be 
given to the landlord for the use of the room. 

" It was moved and carried, That a committee of 
five gentlemen be appointed to draft a memorial to> 
the legislature. 

*' It was also moved and carried. That the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting^ be published in all the pspers^ 
that will consent to do- it without charge. 

A. WoLKBRB, Chairman* 
D. K. T. Smttbb, Sec." 

The bill was withdrawn. 



FUNERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Diogenes said one day to his disciples, "That* 
he desired when he died, not to be buried, as the sun 
and rain woukLthe sooner consume him." His dis- 

i2. 
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ciplet remarked, that "If he remained above ground, 
he would be devoured by dogt." " Then," replied 
Diogeoet, " you must put a stick in my hands, that 
I may drive them away." ''Bat,** resumed his 
followers, "when dead, yon will neither aee nor 
feel any thing." " You see," said Diogenes, •* what 
fools you are ; for if that be the case, what signifies 
by what I am devoured, or what becomes of me, as I 
shall be insensible to every thing." 

Among the modems, few have exhibited more of 
the same feeling with Diogenes, in this respect, 
than George Buchanan. When dying, he called 
for his servant, and asked him "how much monej 
he had remaining V* Finding that it would not be 
sufficient to defray the expenses of his interment, 
he desired that it should be distributed among the 
poor. " But who then," said ihh servant, " will be 
at the expense of the funeral V Buchanan replied,. 
" That he was very indifierent about that ; for if he 
were once dead, if they would not bury him, thej 
might let him lie where he was, or throw his corpse 
where they pleased." 

Lieutenant-General Henry Hawley, who died 
March 24, 1759, appears to have rivalled these 
cynics in their iodiflference to funeral honours. It 
» thus that he gives directions on the subject in his 
vili : " First, I direct and order, that (as theie is now 
peace, and I may die the common way) my carcase 
may be put any where ; it is equal to me, but I will 
have no more expense or ridiculous show, than if a 
poor soldier (who is as good a man) was to be buried 
from the hospital. The priest, I conclude, will have 
his fee — let the puppy have it, — pay the carpenter 
for the carcase box." 
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THE BEST OF FROLICS. 

The profligate Duke of Wharton being one day 
in company with Swift, recounted setera) extra- 
vagancies he had run through. Swift kindly ob* 
served to hun, ** You have had your frolica, my lord, 
let me recommend one more to you ; take a frolic to 
be virtuous ; take my word for it, that one will do 
you more honour, than all the ether frolics of youp 
whole life;" 



LENGLET DU FRESNOY. 

The talents and services of the French writer 
Nicholas lionglet du Fresnoy, acquired him many 
powerful patrons, who were well disposed to serve 
him in every possible way; yet from a wayward- 
ness in his conduct, his life was one continued 
series of adventures and misfoitunes. His ruling 
passion was to live, think, act, and write, with m 
kind of cynical freedom ; and though badly lodged, 
clothed, and fed, he was still satisfied, while at 
liberty to say and write what he pleased. Thie- 
liberty, however, he carried to so great an extreme, 
and, in fact, so much abused, that he was sent to the 
Bastile no less than ten or twelve times. Lenglet 
bore all this, however, without murmuring, and no 
sooner found himself out of prison, than he set to 
work to get in again. At last the Bastile became 
so familiar to him, that whenever Tapin, one of the 
life guards, who was usually commissioned to con- 
duct him thither, entered his chamber, he would 

I 3 
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initintly bail him with an " Ah ! M. Tapin, good 
morning ;" and then turning to the woman who 
waited upon him, he would tell her <* to bring hie 
little bundle of linen and snuff directly." When 
these were brought him ; ** Now, M. Tapio," he 
would say, with the gayest air imaginable, " let us 
march/' This spirit of freedom and indifiereneoe* 
never left him ; and to the last, he chose rather to 
live in a mean garret, than with a rich sister ; at 
whose house he might have commanded every aocom- 
modation and luxury. Poor Lenglet ; his end waa 
melancholy! Returning home one evening, after 
dining with his sister, he sat down to read a new 
book, fell asleep over it, and dropping into the 
fire, was so much scorched, that he died befom 
morning. 



NAUGHTY BOOKS. 

The enthusiast, Nicolas Ferrar, three days befoi* 
his death, ordered a place to be marked out for hk 
grave ; and when this had been done he requested 
his brother, before all the fitmily, to take out of his 
study three large hampers full of books, which had 
been packed up there for many years. " They are," 
continued he, "comedies, tragedies, heroic poems, 
and romances ; let them be immediately burnt upon 
the place marked out for my grave ; and when you 
have so done, come and inform me/' When infor- 
toation was brought to him that they were all con- 
.sumed, he desired that this act might be considered 
as a testimony of his disapprobation of all such^ 
productions, conceiving that they tend only to cor- 
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rapt the mind of man, and are improper for any 
good Christian to read. On La Motte being told of 
this vagary, '<Aye," said he, calmly, as the tes- 
timony of Nicolaa Ferrar'i disapprobation, let it be 
considered/' 



BLAISE PASCAL. 

When the celebrated Blaise Pascal was about 
thirty years of age, imbibing certain peculiar senti- 
ments of religion, he determined to abandon all 
farther thoughts of literary composition, and to 
forego every gratification in life. He resolved to 
spend the remainder of his days in retirement and 
pious meditation, and with this view he broke off 
all his former connexions, changed his habitation, 
and in his new abode became so perfect a recluse, 
that he would scarcely speak to any body, not even 
to his own servants, whom he rarely admitted 
into his room. Although bred up with delicacy, 
and in opulence, he refosed the assistance of a ser- 
vant in the performance of every thing which he 
could possibly do for himself. He made his own 
bed, brought his dinner from the kitchen, and carried 
back the plates and dishes in the evening ; so that 
be left nothing for the servants to do, but to go to 
market uid cook for him. Although his continual 
infirmities made it of the utmost consequence that 
he should be choice in his food and though his 
servants observed great care in providing only what 
was excellent, he seemed never to relish what he 
ate, and absolutely indifferent whether it was good 
or bad. He eat only to satisfy the importunate 
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cravingi of hunger. Ib his chamber, nothiaf was* 
to be seen but two or three chairs, a table, a bad* 
and a few books. It had no kind of omameat 
whatever ; neither carpeting nor curtains. He raotiv- 
ed in it, nevertheless, the visits of some partienlar 
friends, and when they would express surprise at 
seeing him thus meanly lodged, he would reply, 
that he had all that was necessary, and that to have 
more than was necessary, would be unworthy of a 
wise man. He employed his time in reading the 
scriptures, in prayer, and in committing to paper 
such pious thoughts as occurred to him. His 
became at length in some degree aflected by 
austere mode of life. At one time he imagined that 
he always saw on one side of him a deep abyss, and 
would never sit down till a chair was placed then 
to secure him from the apprehended danger. At 
another time, he was full of an extraordinary visum, 
vnth which he said he had been favoured, the parti- 
culars of which he committed to writing, and preserved 
during the remainder of his life, sewed up between 
the cloth and lining of bis coat. Every day he gi»r 
more and more chimerical and superstitious ; tiU at 
length, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, death p«| 
an end to his miseries. 



FRANKLIN. 

« Friend Franklin,'' said Myers Fisher, a cele- 
brated quaker lawyer of Philadelphia, one day, 
"thee knows almost every thing ; can thee tell me 
how I am to preserve my small beer in the back- 
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yard? my neighbours are often tapping it of 
nighto r ' 

" Put a barrel of old Madeira by the side of it/' 
replied the doctor ; " let them but get a taste of the 
Madeira, and I'll engage they will never trouble thy 
small beer any more.' 



n 



DREAD OF BEING FORGOTTEN. 

An eccentric inhabitant of Hallaton» in Leicester* 
shire, ambitious that his memory should be pre- 
served by some means or other, bequeathed a. piece 
of land to the rector of the town, for the time being, 
in trast, for providing " Two hare pies, a quantity of 
ale, and two dozen penny loaves, to be scrambled for 
on Easter Monday, annually/' The land before the en« 
closure system came into operation, was called^ "Hare- 
crop Leys /' and at the time of dividing the fields, in 
1770, a piece was allotted to the rector in lieu of the 
said leys. The custom is still continued ; but in- 
stead of hare, the rector provides two large pies» 
inade of veal and bacon; these are divided into 
parts, and put into a sack ; and about two gallons of 
ale in two wooden bottles without handles or strings 
are also put into a sack ; the penny loaves are cut 
into quarters, and put in a basket. Thus prepared, 
the men leave the rectory, and are soon joiiMd by 
the women and children, who march to a place 
called " Hare-pie bank," about a quarter of a mile 
south of the town. In the course of this journey, 
the pieces of bread are occasionally thrown for 
scrambling ; but the pies and ale are carried to the 
grand rustic theatre of confusion. This, in olden 
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time (though not upon so great a acale or destined 
for such bloody feats, as the Roman amphitheatres)^ 
consisted of a bank with a small trench round it 
and a circular hole in the centre. Into this the pies^ 
and ale are promiscuously thrown, and eyeiy frolic- 
some athletic youth, who is fond of the sport, rushes^ 
forward to seize a bit, or bear away a bottle. Confu- 
sion ensues, and what began in puerile sport, has 
occasionally terminated in a boxing match. Of late- 
years, however, peace and hilarity hare pfevailed. 



INDOLENCE, AND ITS REWARDS. 

Thomas Rennell, the Devonshire artist, was » 
man of most extensive acquirements ; he was not 
only an excellent painter, but a good chemist, «nd« 
prepared most of his own colours ; a tasteful per- 
former and a fine composer of music ; an inge- 
nious mechanic, and no mean poet ; but withal,, 
excessively indolent. When settled at Plymhuth, 
the Duke and Duchess of Kingston wen so mucb 
struck with some of his paintings, that they endea- 
voured to draw him from his obscurity by a promise 
of a residence in their house in London, and the^ 
exertion of their interest in his fovour ;. but he refused 
their offer. From Plymouth he went to Portsmouth, 
where he lived, or rather existed, for nearly twenty 
years, in great poverty. He has sometimes lain 
in bed for a whole week, in very cold weather,. 
without any other subsistence than a cake and 
water, being in want of almost every necessary of 
life. 

Although at times Rennell would painty, yet hft: 
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generally DegKgeiit aed mprovident ; his art 
•had odIjf ita htm with his. other amuaenenta, and if 
a picture wak. eewpklad in twelve months, it was 
thought very expeditious. Bennell, Kke many other 
great geniuses, was an~ entire stranger to frugality ; 
no sooner vaa he in poaseaaion of a few pounds, 
but every atrange object that presented itself, and 
was within the compass of his pocket, was bought 
immediately. 

The bhmt sincerity of Rennell, rendered his man- 
ners nnideaaing to the rich and powerful, whom he 
would never flatter, but whose vices and folliea were 
flfften the object of hia aatire. 



SWIFT'S LAST LINES. 

In one of those lucid intervals which varied the 
course of Swift's unhappy lunacy* his guardians, or 
physiciaoa> took him out to |ive him an airing. 
When they came to the Phoenix park. Swift remarked 
a new building which he had never seen, and asked 
what it was designed for t Dr. Kingsbury answered, 
" That. Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arms and 
powder, for the aecurity of the city." " Oh ! oh !" 
aaya the dean, pnlliog out his pocket-book, " let me 
take an item of that. This is worth remarking ; my 
tablets, as Hamlet says, my tablets^-memory, put 
down that." He then produced the following lines, 
bf iBg te lasi be ever vrrate : 

Behold ! a proof of Iriah aenae ! 
Here Iriah wit ia aeen. 

When nothittg'a left fbr our defence, 
We buiM a maganue. 
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The Detn then put up his poc«et-book, laughing 
heaitily at the conceit, and clenching it with, " After 
the steed's stoleni shut the stable door." 



A GENEALOGY HUNTER. 

Frederic of Saxony, sumamed the Sage, rendered 
his claim to this title doubtful, by his attention to the 
descent of his family. A celebratied genealogist 
had told him, that a copy of his pedigree was pre- 
served in Noah's ark. To substantiate this account, 
the prince neglected all affiiirs of state, to the great 
regret' of his ministers, who remonstrated with him 
on the absurdity, but all to no*purpose. At length 
his cook, who was his favourite bulfoon^ desired 
an audience of him, when he told the emperor, that 
this curiosity to know his origin was neither useful 
nor honourable. *' At present," said the jester, ** I 
look upon you as subordinate only to the Deity ; but 
if you search into Noah's ark, perhaps I shall dis- 
cover that you and I are cousins, as we have all had 
our relations there." What the serious advice of his 
ministers could not e£^t, was performed by the 
emperor's cook. 



JEDEDIAH BUXTON. 

This extraordinary man, whose skill with respect 
to calculations excited so much curiosity about the 
middle of the last century, was so neglected in his 
education, that he was never taught to write ; and with 
respect to any other knowledge but that of numbeis. 
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was always as ignordnt as a child. How he came 
first to know the relative proportions of numbers, 
and their progressive denominations, he did not re- 
member; but to this he employed the whole force 
of his mind; and his attention was so constantly 
fixed on the subject, that he frequently took no 
notice of external objects. Though ignorant of the 
common rules of arithmetic, as taught in the schools, 
yet if any space of time was mentioned, he would, 
without the use of pen, pencil, or chalk, and by mere 
mental calculation, tell you bow many minutes it 
contained. Mention but a distance, and he would 
assign the number of hain' breadths, without any 
question being asked, or any calculation expected, 
by the company. 

Jedec'iah would pace a piece of land, or a field, 
and asctiain the contents almost as exactly as if 
measured Sy a chain. In this manner he measured 
the whole \>rdship of Elmton, of some thousand 
acres, belon^ng to Sir John Rhodes, to whom he 
presented the aggregate contents, not only in acres, 
roods, and perches, but even in square inches. After 
this, for his own amusement, he reduced the whole 
into hair breadths. His memory was so great, that 
while solving a question, he could leave off, and re- 
sume the operation next morning, a week, a month, 
or even several months, afterwards, until com- 
pleted. 

When he went to church, he never could recollect 
one word of the sermon, or of the text, but occupied 
himself with some calculation. This extraordinary 
person lived in laborious poverty ; time with him, 
changed nothing but his age ; he was a farmer's la- 
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bourer from his youth, and such he died. Id 1754, 
he visited London, and exhibited his extraordinary 
powers before the Royal Society, who dismissed him 
with a handsome gratuity. During his residence 
in London, he was taken to Drury Lane Theatre, to 
see Richard IIL performed ; and it was expected 
that the novelty and splendour of the show would 
have fixed him in astonishment, and kept his imagi- 
nation in a continual huny ; or thai his pasnons would 
in some degree have been tovched by "the power of 
Garrick's acting. But Jedediah's mind was •em- 
ployed in the theatre, as it was in every other filaoe. 
Poring the dance, he fixed his attention en the imm- 
ber of steps ; and as to the music, he only regretted 
that it perplexed him so much, that he could not cal- 
culate the innumerable sounds produced by the in- 
struments. Even Garrick was only listened to m 
order that he might count the number of words he 
uttered, and in which he perfectly succeeded. Je* 
dediah returned to his labours in the country, wt* 
contaminated by town manners, and still centinoed 
to prefer a sKee of msty bacon, to the luxuries of the 
epieure. 

^UGLIABECHL 

Mag)i»])echi, the celebrated librarian of FWfenQt* 
lived, ate, drank, and slept among his bookft; )^ 
lived in the most sequestered and phjloeopliical 
BM^eeer, aearoely ever leaving the city. Hit beoie 
was. but one oontinued pile of books; his lower 
noms were crowded, with them, not only aleeg tl|e 
waintcot, but io piles to a considerable height, end no 
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spread on the floor, that there was not the least plac^ 
for sitting down, much less for walking, except a long 
narrow passage, leading from one room to the other. 
The porch of his house waSj in the same manner, 
every where stufied with btoks, as far as the projectiog 
awning would secure them from rain. The staircase 
was lined all the way up with this library furniture, 
as were all the upper rooms. 

Magliabechi generally shut himself up all the day, 
and opened bis doors in the evening to th^ men of 
letters who came to converse with hiih. His itteh- 
tion was so absorbed with tiis studies, that he often 
forgot the oalls of nature. He was negligent in his 
person ', and; was usually dressed in black, with t 
waistcoat reaching to his kne^. His cloak, which 
was also black, served him for a morning gown iti 
the day, and for bed clothes at night ; it was getier- 
ally much patched, in contequence of the holei he 
burnt in it. He wore a large hat, and a Florentine 
band round his neck. On one arm, he carried k pan, 
in which was a constant fire for warming hit hkads, 
and his clothes bore evidence of their being often too 
nearly connected with it. His linen he usually wore 
until it fell to pieces. He always slept on his books ; 
bound volumes served him for k mattress, those in 
boards for a pillow, and he covered himself with 
such as were merely stitched, throwing his cloak 
over all. His sole diet was eggs, bread, and 
water. 

The Grand Duke of Florence, Cosmo II., to whom 
Magliabechi was librarian, once prevailed on him to 
take up his residence in the Ducal Palace ; but he 
q9itted it four months afterwards, and returned to 
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his own house ; indeed, though he rarely stirred out* 
yet be had such an aversion to every thing that looked 
like restraint, that the grand duke dispensed with 
his personal attendance, and always sent him his 
orders in writing. 



PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. 

Mr. Whaley, whose volatile disposition made him 
sacrifice a fine estate in a few years, resided some 
time in Duhlin, where he lived in the most expen- 
sive manner. Soon getting tired of the insipid 
tameness of this mode of life, he determined to 
revisit the continent. While he was hesitating as 
to the exact place of destination, some friends with 
whom he was dining, and who had heard that h« 
intended to go abroad, enquired whither he was 
going? He hastily answered, "to Jerusalem.** 
Being convinced that he had no such intention, they 
offered to lay him a considerable wager that he would 
not walk thither. Although when he gave the 
answer to their enquiries, he had not the most distant 
idea of such a pilgrimage, yet, stimulated by the 
offers made to him, he accepted bets to the amount 
of £15,000. A few days served to complete hit 
arrangements ; he set out, accomplished his journey, 
and returned to Dublin within the time to which 
he was limited, when he received from his antagonists, 
the reward of his unexpected exploit 
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•• WILL WITH THE GOLDEN WHISKERS." 

The Hev. William Hollings, of St. Omer Street, 
Hereford, who died in 1820, officiated many yean 
as curate of Ulingswick but left the situation in dis- 
gust, vowing that he would never resume his clerical 
functions. This resolution, which he strictly adhered 
to during the remainder of his life, originated in the 
refusal of his patron to appoint him to the vacant 
benefice in 1789, although recommended by the 
parishioners* 

From that time be became avaricious and eccentric. 
His dress was shabby, and his appearance extremely 
grotesque. The capacity of the pockets seemed to 
be the principal object in the construction of his coat ; 
It was formed of cloth of the coarsest texture, originally 
of a black colour, but the e£fect of time had strongly 
tinged it with the Verde antifue so valuable in the eye 
of the antiquary ; his waistcoat was of siroiUr mate- 
rials, and being prudently fitted with long pockets^ 
in compliment to his coat, wM met above his knees 
by » pftir of worsted boot^ttockingt ; his hat was 
romid and shallow : his hair was sandy ; and despising 
the vain controul of a black and bushy wig, it ac« 
quired for him the title of *' WiU with the golden 
wkitken,** The mother of Mr. H. lived with him to 
the time of her death, which occurred about thirty 
years before that of her son ; she left a set of ehemitet 
nearly new, and the circumstance of her son's.wearing 
and washing them afterwards, might be concealed from 
history had he not often been observed to place 
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them on the arying line in his garden. Other partt 
of the Wardrobe of his father and mother* which even 
J^ir Hollings's ingenuity could not adapt to his own 
personal uses, were found in his house at his death, 
and afiford no bad specimens of the costume which 
prevailed in the reign of George II. 

His house and furniture strictly corresponded with 
his own appearance ; no domestics of any description 
were admitted within his walls, lest they should rob 
him ; and every office, whether culinary or otherwise, 
was performed by himself. His diet was cheap and 
homely ; three-penny-worth of tripe, and a quart of 
water, in which it had been boiled, occasionally con- 
stituted, with the aid of a six- penny loaf, two mealt 
of more than usual indulgence. The cooking on 
these occasions was simple; it consisted in soaking 
the crumb, hollowed out from the loaf, in the liquor 
of the tripe, for one day's repast ; and in placing the 
tripe itself in the cavity of the loaf, for the- next day's 
junket. A steak was a luxury. 

Mr. Hollings's gun, and his fishing rod, afforded a 
casual supply of provision ; but his principal reliance 
was on the bounty of his relatives, or the donations of 
the numerous friends, who from their own assiduities, 
or his professions, considered themselves reasonable 
expectants of bis property. He used to leave his bed 
at the earliest hour, in pursuit of some kind of game 
or other : if he was observed in a wood, his gun was 
bis excuse ; if near a river, his rod, while the fishing 
basket on his back answered the double purpose of 
containing plunder, and concealing the hole in his 
coat. On one of these marauding expeditions (when 
hares were often mistaken for rabbits, and tame ducks 
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for wild oiies)i he had the good fortune to discover, 
in his favourite walk on the bank of the river Lugg, 
the mutilated remains of a large-siaed pike, which, 
after glutting the appetite of the otter, was destined 
to be the prey of our hero, and supplied him with at 
least half a score dinners of unusual splendour. On 
another occasion of a similar nature he was appre- 
hended whilst sitting near the confines of a wood, and 
watching for game within the circuit of the adjoining 
field, which he had marked out by sticks placed in 
the ground to show the distances at which be might 
depend on the eflects of his gun, with the least pos- 
sible risk of discharging it to no purpose. The game- 
keepers conducted him in custody to the lord of the 
preserve ; mutual congratulations ensued, on the ap- 
prehension of the grand poacher, who had so long 
eluded their vigilance; and his capacious and dis- 
tended podcets were unloaded before the party. 
Great, hovrever, were their surprise and disappoint- 
ment, when, instead of the game expected, these 
ample podcets were found to contain merely a mis- 
cellaneous collection of potatoes, sticks, turnips, glass 
phials, and hogshead bungs, all of which he had 
purloined from a neighbouring cottage, in which he 
obtained shelter from a storm. Thus, if feather, and 
fur, and fishes foiled, his resources were still unex- 
hausted ; the turnip fields, or the hedges, could always 
assist him. On his removal from one house to another, 
be filled three hogsheads with broken sticks, which 
he had thus acquired, and he nearly preserved that 
quantity in his garret, to his death, by almost daily, or 
rather nightly, supplies. 

In his usual walks, he formed many intimacies with 
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the cottagers of the dtttrict, and under pretence of* 
remembering them in his will, he often put them Id 
the expense of maintaining him for a week. From 
his more able friends, he frequently solicited the gift 
of a hare, which he turned to good account, by ftting 
a long residence with some other frietid, to whom he 
presented it. An unpleasant rebuff once accompanied- 
an application of this kind. A gentleman of Hinton 
made it an indispensable condition of a compliance 
with his request, that the applicant should prove, that 
on seme one occasion of 4iis life, he had given away 
any thing which cost him the value of a hare. It 
is superfluous to- add, that the condition was imprae- 
ticabie.- 

Mr. Hbllings's gsrden contained a pear tree bt 
unusual merit; and to prevent any loss from com- 
plying with the wishes of his friends for a Supply of 
its gifts, he regularly procured at the proper season, 
a large bough from some other and inferior stock, and 
substituted its branches for those of the favourite tree. 
He once possessed more extensive property in land, 
which being situated in the centre of a worthy 
baronet's dimesne. was purchased at a price nearly 
double its worth ; but Mr. H. long repented the sale, 
from an idea that under all the circumstances of the 
case, a still greater price might possibly have been 
extorted. 

Mr. Hollings was never married ; but notwithstand- 
ing all his eccentricities, he had the merit of great 
devotion to the female sex ; and the faithless pro- 
mise of his mother's black silk cloak, has in- 
duced many a fair damsel to indulge him with her 
society. 
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About six weeks before his death, he abruptly, 
and hastily, pressed immediate payment of interest 
and principal, from a tradesman who had joined 
with another person in giving security for £100 
for the use of the latter. The interest was paid, and 
an acknowledgment given on unstamped paper. 
I'he party feeling himself aggrieved, laid an infor- 
mation against him, and the penalty of £5 was 
exacted. This was his death-blow : in his own words, 
from that moment, he " could neither eat, nor drink, 
nor sleep." Under this mental depression he lin- 
gered about five weeks, gradually declining in health 
and spirits, until the n^orning of the 26th of March ; 
when, after forcing the street door, he was found dead 
in a miserable house, in a miserable room, and on 
a miserable bed ; without an attendant, without fire, 
without sheets, without curtains, and without any 
other visible comfort. The scene which succeeded, 
bids defiance to description ; none but those who have 
witnessed the efiects of a London hoax, filling all the 
streets with applicants of all descriptions, can form an 
idea of what occurred. Wives, widows, and maids, 
urged the promises they had received ; parsons and 
proctors, lawyers, and doctors, assembled on the spot 
one person required remuneration for drugs, anothe 
for drams, a third for dinners, and a fourth for cider : 
in short, the demands, the expectations, and the con- 
fusion seemed universal ; and on unfolding his will, 
it appeared that, with the exception of a few trifling 
legacies, his relatives were wholly excluded, his ex- 
pectants disappointed, and a property of about £3000 
was divided, to their great surprise, between a re- 
spectable yeoman in the county, and a gentleman 
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thousand guineas in a day for insurance, to raiia 
which, stack after stack of his immense crojM of hay 
have been cut down, and hurried to market, as the 
readiest way to obtain the supplies necessary for 
these extraordinary outgoings. Having at last been 
obliged to part with bis house, from accumulated dif- 
ficulties and embarrassments, he passed the last thir- 
teen yean of his life in great poverty, subsisting by 
the charity of those who knew his better days, and 
the emolument he received as a juryman of the 
Sherifi' Court for the County. Still his propensity 
to be engaged in this ruinous pursuit, never forsook 
him : and meeting one day, in the year 1807, with 
an old acquaintance, he related to him a strong pre- 
sentiment he entertained, that if he could purchase a 
particular number in the ensuing lottery (which he 
was not then in a situation to accomplish), it would 
prove successful. His friend, after remonstrating 
with him on the impropriety of persevering in a prac- 
tice th^t had been already attended with such evil 
consequences, was at last persuaded to go halves with 
him in the sixteenth part of the favourite number, 
which being procured, was most fortunately drawn a 
prize of £20,000. With the money arising from 
this extraordinary turn of fortune, he was prevailed 
upon, by his friends, to purchase an annuity of £G0 
per annum ; yet fatally addicted to the pemicioaa 
habit of insurance, he disposed of it, and lost it all. 
He has been known frequently to apply to those per- 
sons who had been served by him in his prosperi^, 
for an old coat, or some other article of cast-off ap- 
parel ; and not many days before he died, he solicited 
a few shillings to save him from starving. 
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A PLATONIST. 

Foote is said, in the characters of Dr. Last and 
Johnny Macpherson, to have caricatured a physician 
of his acquaintance, of the name of Leeds, and a 
teacher of languages, named John Fransham, with 
whom the doctor privately endeavoured to make up 
the deficiencies of a neglected education. Fransham 
was, indeed, an extraordinary original. His phy- 
siognomy reminded one of the portrait of Erasmus, 
and it had this in common with the busts of Plato, 
that there were two tips to the nose. His counte- 
nance was sedate, and expressive of great intellect ; 
his complexion dusky ; his grey hair hung loose 
about his shoulders, and gave a high air of the an> 
tique to his bust. For clothes, he wore a short green 
jacket, drab-coloured breeches, worsted stockings, 
and large shoes ; and seldom, if ever, did he vary 
his attire. The history of this oddity was curious. 
He was the son of the clerk of St. George's parish, 
Norwich. At the age of fifteen, he was bound an 
apprentice to a cooper at Wymondham ; but in lesi 
than two years after, a legacy of twenty-five pounds 
having fallen to him he deserted the employment, 
and resolved to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
He had already acquired the elements of reading, 
writing, and cyphering; as also the rudiments of 
Latin. He now applied to the study of mathematics ; 
and under the tuition of Mr. Hemmingway, a land- 
surveyor, attained to great proficiency in this science. 
Hit twenty-five pounds, however, were soon ex- 
hausted ; and hit parents not being in circums t ances 
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to maintain him in learned idleness, he was obliged 
to give up his plan of constant study, and to devote 
a great portion of his time to the copying of law 
papers, as a means of sobaisteflce. He did not how- 
ever, submit to this diudgery long ; for in 174S» be- 
ing then in his eighteenth year, he s^in broke loosd. 
He strolled to Yarmouth, and embarked for North 
Shields, intending to make a tour of Ihe Scottish 
Highlands, and to know by peraonel inspection, a 
people of whom he had heaid much to eicite his 
curiosity and wonder. When he reached Newesstle, 
he formed an acquaintance there with some soldiers 
bekmging to the regiment of Old Bufi ; and tempted, 
probably, by the prospect of leisure which a roilittiy 
Hfo presented, he enlisted in that corps. Ob ex- 
amining, however, this philosophical leoruit, it wis 
discovered that he was too bandy-legged for a sol- 
dier, and he was, therefore, not accepted. The 
gaiety of his new associates had, in the mean time, 
made such inroads on his pecuniary resources, that 
he found himself obliged to abandon his intentioii of 
visiting Scotland, and turned his lace again towanis 
tim south. With great difficulty, he managed t# rnafh 
Norwich, with a residue of only three-haUptiK».; 
and» having no other resource, was obliged lo libM 
to the spiritless occupation of crying for attomeQW* 
What time he could spare from this employment, ha 
devoted to study ; perfecting himself in the I«ti» 
and mathematics, and loaring oftea into the loAim 
regions of metaphysical science. Plato, Giceio^ 
Shaftesbury, Middleton, and Hume, became hie fik^ 
vourite authors ; and for the last, especially, he ceoN' 
eeived so profound an admiratioq, tbfi^ he styled' 
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the " Prince of PliitoMptiera/' vmd became a comreit 
to all his pritaciptes. So thoroughly sceptical wat he 
now, that scarcely a sentence could be uttered in his 
hearing, or any information eoinmuniteVed in his 
presence, without his rejoining, *'Are you sure that 
is truel On what do you ground your beKefV 
Fransham found, at length, a patron in the head of 
the Chute family, with whom his sister lived afi 
housekeeper. He was allowed to reside in their house 
at Norwich, and the free use of the libiiiiy. He had 
not, however, bug enjoyed this philosophical repose, 
when one night in bed, he imagined that his patron, 
who was ill at Pickenham, would not live to return 
to Norwich, and related his ideal terror to the senrahti. 
Mr. Chute actually died that night ; and Fratisham 
always described this as an act of divination, as if 
he were no less favoured than the seers of antiquity. 
After the loss of this patron, Fransham hired a gariet 
in Norwich, kept a school there, and vras attended 
by fifteen or twenty scholars. His confinement was 
now close, and his income barely sufficient for wants 
narrowed to monastic privatien. His health suilhred ; 
he took rapid solitary #alks during the morning and 
twilight, wrapped in a tartan plaid, which he had 
bought for hia Scotch ezcii^ion, i^th a bhjad hat 
slouched over his eyes, and his hinds behind hiih. 
His usual stroll was to Mosswold Heath, and it was 
supposed that he often stopped there the whole night. 
When wet weather prevented him from stirring abh>ad, 
he would exercise himself by beating a dhiita, blowifag 
a hautboy, or playing at marbles. Being *tn Want of 
ftiel, on one occasion, to boil his kettle, he was under 
ifae necessity of burning his hautboy, and was never 
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able to buy a new one. He supplied the place of it* 
however, by a caoe chair, on which he used to rattle 
his drum-sticks with as much ardour, as if he had 
been beating a charge in battle. Fransham became, 
at last, himself an author. In 1769, he gave to the 
press, his ** CEstrum of Orpheus," a book in which he 
showed himself to have imbibed a large share of the 
Platonic opinions. Having rejected the religion of 
his fathers, and confining his studies almost exclu- 
sively po the ancient writers, Fransham's mind insen- 
sibly filled up the blank occasioned by the efiace- 
ment of hereditary notions, with ideas derived from 
Greek mythology. Like the Platonists of Alexandria, 
he endeavoured to give an allegorical turn to the fit- 
bles of Paganism, which might enable him, without 
inveracity, to speak of them as truths. Such euphem- 
isms abounded in his conversation. Having been 
advised to take chicken broth for the head-ache, he 
called it sacrificing a cock to Esculapius. He lost 
for a time, through inflammation, the sight of one eye, 
which recovered on a change of the weather from 
warm to cold. This incident he described as a mira- 
cle ; said that he had prayed for relief to Juno (the 
power paesiding over the atmosphere) ! and thai she 
had given it In the year 1770, a stronger undertook 
to publish, every Tuesday, inNorwich, a satirical paper, 
called " Robin Snap,'' which was modelled after the 
Tatler, and sold at oad penny. The editor engaged 
Fransham's assistance, and obtained from him several 
contributions ; but the work soon expired of neglect 
Franshan^ however, was so pleased with the task, 
that he continued to provide his paper weekly, long 
^r the publication had ceased. In 1771, the gadfly. 
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fb use an expresaon of his ov^n, stmig him again. 
With the little accumulations of his pedagogic 
industry, Fransham suddenly set off for Londoii, and 
established himself niMur Hyde Pttrk Comer. One of 
his chief objects, was the publication of several ma- 
nuscripts which he had prepared with that view ; 
among which, was a life of Lyeurgus, the Scheme 
of a Perfect Ooverament, and a Synopsis of Classi- 
cal Philosophy. But being unable to meet with any 
bookseller who would risk the expense of publishing 
them, he was obliged again to have recourse to pri- 
vate tuition. It was now thai be became acquainted 
with Dr. Leeds, and through him^ with Foote, who 
made him pay the penalty of public ridicule, for the 
honour of his notice. 

In 1772, Fransham rettimed to Norwich, where 
he passed the rest of his days, occupied alternately 
in teaching and writing. He used to calculate that 
the average pay of his pupils, was threepence an 
hour ; and the average income of his life, ^ight shil- 
lings a week ; yet with these narrow means, so severe 
was his frugality, that he progressively bettered his 
condition. He practised, and exacted, a punctilious 
pecuniary probity, and could not bear that the loan of 
a penny should go mrpud. 

A frieikd of Fransham's, who died In 1796, Mr 
Thomas Goff, lefi orders by his will, that his head should 
be separated from his body before his interment ; sotne 
persons Whom he knew having recovered in their 
coffins. The uncertainty of the signs of death, pro- 
bably through Mr. Goff's conversation, had A\ao left 
a strong iihpression on the mifld of Fransham. Afraid 
of being buried alive, he repeatedly desired that his 
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body thould be laid before a fire, that wine ihottld be 
offered to his lips, and the arms of a woman clasped 
about his neck, before he was given up as irrecover- 
able. When he became conscious of the approach 
of death, he encountered it with fortitude. On the 
1st of February, 1810, he expired, calmly and 
gently ; leaving, besides his books, and several arti- 
cles of furniture, a hoard of ninety-six guineas to his 
sister. 

Fransham, savs the writer of a memoir of this ec- 
centric individual was one who thought as he pleased, 
spoke as he thought, did as he liked, and countenanced 
in others a similar idiosyncrasy. His conversation 
was interesting by its singularity, by its studiously 
Socratic character, by its carrying back the imagi- 
nation to the portico's of the Serapeum, by its disdain 
of transient topics, and by its courageous antipathy 
to prejudice and superstition ; yet it depended lat- 
terly, at least, rather on remembered, than on 
immediate, resources, and drew from the cistern more 
than the well. 



CHAPELLE AND BOILEAU. 

The well known French writer, Chapelle, was a 
man of rare character. He was leamcKl, but hated 
pedantry in his conversation ; he abounded in 
drollery, was fond of society, and his company was 
universally coveted. It was his misfortune, however, 
to be too fond of liquor, and his friends were anxious 
to cure him of so pernicious a habit. Boileau, who 
entertained a sincere aflection for him, undertook to 
preach him out of it. One day he met him in the 
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streets of Paris, and immediately beg^n bis lecture ; 
he talked so powerfully, that Chapelle listened to him 
with great attention. As they walked on, Chapelle 
observed that they were just opposite to a tavern. 
" Come/' says be ** let us just step iuto this house, 
that I may hear what you have to say, at leisure, 
and without disturbance ; for upon my word, my dear 
friend, you have moved me greatly." A bottle of 
wine was called for ; then another, and after that, 
another, for Boileau thought it best to press the argu- 
ment while his penitent was warm and under convic- 
tion. In short, the converter, and converted, took 
so hearty a dose, that the tavern-keeper thought proper 
to have them both carried home to their beds. 



POLITE APOLOGY. 

In October, 1747, his majesty's ship Dartmouth, 
of fifty guns, commanded by Captein Jam'es Hamilton, 
being closely engaged off Cape St. Vincent with the 
Glorioso Spanish man of war, blew up, and all the 
crew, amounting to three hundred men, perished, ex- 
cept seventeen, who were taken up by the boats of 
the Prince Frederick and Duke privaUers, then in 
company. Of these, none was of any rank, except 
Mr. O'Brien, a young gentleman of Ireland, one of 
the lieutenants. He was taken up, floating on the 
carriage of a gun, on which he had been blown out 
of the ship into the water, and speedily recovered his 
senses. He was a gentleman of easy behaviour, and 
great readiness of wit. On seeing the captain of the 
Prince Frederick, bis first words to him were these : 
" Sir, you must excuse the unfitness of my dress to 
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come aboard a stranger ship ; but really I left my 
own in such a hurry, that I bad not time to stay for 
a change of apparel/' 



THE EMPEROR JOSEPH. 

The Emperor Joseph II., when at Paris, amttsed 
himself daily, by mixing with the people, and often 
going into the coffee-houses incogiiUo. Ob one of 
these occasions, he met with a person, with whom he 
played at chess. The emperor lost the game, and 
wished to play another; but the gentleman desired 
to be excused, saying, he must go to the Opera to 
see the emperor. '* What do you expect to see in 
the emperor?" said Joseph, *' there is nothing worth 
seeing in him ; I can assure you, he is just like any 
other man.'' ** No matter,'' said the gentleman, ** I 
have long had an irresistible curiosity to see him ; he 
is a very great man, and I will not be disappointed." 
*' And is that really your only motive," said the 
emperor, •* for going to the Opera?" " It really is/' 
replied the gentleman. " Well, then,'' said the em- 
peror, '* if that is the case, we may as well play 
another game vow, for you see him before you." 



MR. OLDYS. 

The historian Oldys, having been for several years in 
the Fleet Prison, had contracted such habits and con- 
nexions, that when he was at length enlarged, he made 
it a frequent practice to spend his evenings there, and 
lodge with some fiiends all night. Knocking at the 
gate of the Fleet Prison, one night rather late, the 
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keeper reprimanded him for giving him such constant 
trouble, adding, that though he had a great regard 
for him, yet if he kept such hours in future, he must 
he under the necessity of locking him out. 



STOPPING THE MOUTH. 

The porase of stopping a penan's numth, who from 
being a professed enemy, is brought over to our 
interest, first came into vogue in the reign of James 
the First. It is said to have originated in the follow- 
ing laughable incident. 

Gondemar, the Spanish minister, had dealt out his 
bribes to the ladies as well as the gentlemen of the 
court, in order to make them speak favourably of the 
match between Prince Charles and the Infanta of 
Spain. The nation, in general, were against the 
marriage. Gondemar applied his master's treasure, 
to remove the prejudices of the courtiers of each sex. 
He became, through this means, so great a favourite 
with the ladies, that as he passed in his litter to the 
court, they would approach the balconies, or vrindowt, 
to pay him their compliments. 

Lady Jacobs had a house in Drury Lane, which 
was at that time a fashionable part of the town. 
Gondemar passing one day by the house of Lady 
Jacobs, her ladyship approached the window : G<mi- 
demar bowed most profoundly : the lady returned the 
compliment only with a gape. Gondemar ascribed 
this to a sudden fit of yajvning ; but yet he thought 
she might have expressed some token of respectful 
salutation. He was resolved to try her the next day, 
and accordingly ordered hit coachman to drive by her 
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house. Lady Jacobs appeared at the window; 
Goodemar stopped and bowed whh all the grackmi- 
■ess imaginable. His civilities were returned onlj 
with an extended month ; she even opened her month 
wider than she had done on the preceding day. 
Gondemar was now satisfied that this must be some- 
thing more than a fit of yawning : he sent one of his 
fentlemen to Lady Jacobs, to know the reason of her 
conduct, as he had not been accustomed to experience 
such affi-onts from the ladies of £ngland. Lady 
Jacobs said, " It was very true that Grondemar had 
purchasep some of their favours at a dear rale, but he 
^ould consider, that she had a mouth to bo stopped, 
as well as the rest of her countrywomen." 

Gondemar taking the hint, sent her a handsome 
present, which cured her of her gaping disorder ; and 
whenever he afterwards passed 1^ her house, she 
was sure to drop him a most becoming curtsey* 



SIR RICHARD HILL. 

One of the amiable eccentricities of Sir Richard 
Hill, was his great consideration for his servants and 
his horses ; and it is a fact, that after being set ddwn 
at the House of Commons, which he very regularly 
attended, if the weather threatened to be bad, h^ 
would direct the coachman to return immediately, and 
rather than keep his domestics, and horses, exposed to 
its vicissitudes, he would himself brave its inclemen- 
cy, at all hours, in a walk from Westminster to his 
house in Harley Street 

Acting on this principle, he supported Mr. Dent's 
bill, in 1802, for preventing^ bull-baiting, and begged. 
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fetiw " to speak in behalf of a raoo of poor frieodlcM 
beioga, who ceitably could nofc ipeak for themselvea/' 
After quotiag several apposite passages from the 
Proverbs of Solonea, and the writinga of Sir Matthew 
Hale» in opposition to croehy to brute beasts, he 
jooolarly observed, ** that as the gentlemen of Ireland 
had been so likvourable to their own bulU, he was sure 
they would be no less indulgent to ours." 



LORD ROKEBY. 

T»rd Rokcby, among many other singularities, 
snflbred his beard to grow for many years, during 
which time, it attained a most patriarchal length. 
He was very fond of sea bathing, and built a hut on 
the beach near Hythe, about three miles from his 
own house, whither he repaired almost every day. 
He was generally accompanied in these excursions 
by a carriage, and a favourite servant ; but his lord- 
ship always went on foot, with his hat under his 
arm. If it happened to rain, he would make the 
attendants get into the carriage, observing, that as 
they were gaudily dressed, and not inured to wet, 
the rain would spoil their clothes, and give them 
cold. So fond was his lordship of bathing, that he 
lived a considerable portion of his time in water, 
tempered by the rays of the sun. For this purpose, 
he had a baUiing house of considerable extent, glazed 
in front, to a south-eastern aspect, and thatched at 
the top. Ii vras so large, that he could run round 
it and dry himself, and the floor was boarded and 
matted. 

Lord Rokeby had a great abhorrence of fires in 
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hU rooms ; and even in winter, generally Mt with kit 
windows open. In his diet, he was singular and ab- 
stemious; his principal food was beef tea, whidi 
was always ready for him on the sideboard ; he drank 
no wine, and had a great aversion to eveiy thing 
that was exotic, it being his maxim, that this island 
produced sufficient food for the noorishment of 
man. 

In his park, he kept no deer, but had it plenti- 
fully stocked with black cattle, which aad full liberty 
to range over the domain uninterruptedly. Though 
no infidel, he never went to church, the path to which, 
from his house, was grown over, and his pew left to 
the same decay as his family coach, which he never 
entered. This circumstance once occasioned him 
some embarrassment. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, who was cousin to 
Lord Rokeby, paid him a visit a short time before 
his death, at his seat in Kent. The Archbishop gave 
him notice on the Saturday, that he would dine with 
him on the following Saturday. " I gave orders," 
says his lordship, in relating this anecdote, "for 
dinner and so forth, for my cousin, the archbishop, 
but I never thought, till he came, that the next day 
was Sunday. What was I to do? here was my 
cousin, the archbishop, and he must go to churehf 
and there was no way to it ; the chancel door, too, 
had been locked up these thirty years, and my pew 
was certainly not fit for his grace. I sent off imme- 
diately to Hythe, for the carpenters, and the joiners, 
and the drapers; and into the village for the la- 
bourers, the mowers, and the gravel carters. All 
went to work ; the path was mowed ; the gravel was 
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thrown oo and rolled ; a gate made for the church- 
yard ; a nevir pew set up, well lined and cushioned ; 
and the next day, I walked by the side of my cousin, 
the archbishop, to church, who found every thing 
right and proper." 

With all his eccentricities. Lord Rokeby was a 
good landlord, a kind friend, and an amiable and 
hospitable man. 



BISHOP THOMAS. 

Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Salisbury, made a party 
once with three friends to go and dine at Windsor. 
The doctor was celebrated for his absence of mind, 
and his companions all of nearly as dreaming a turn 
as himself. When they were in the coach, they be- 
gan to dispute about some points of philosophy, with 
which they became so much engrossed, that they were 
just able to observe, that after about two hours driving, 
the horses b^[an to travel at a much slower pace than 
before. M. Desmaiseaux, who was one of the par^, 
put his head out of the door, and cried to the coach- 
man, AlUmt done ! alUms dofie ! The man thought he 
said, A London » a London^ and replied, turning his 
horses about, '* As you please, gentlemen." The debate 
continuing, these four learned absentees never per- 
ceived that they were going back, till they came to 
the turnpike gate that leads into London ; when they 
found that instead of being at Windsor, where their 
dinner waited for them, they were very near the place 
whence they set off. 

Many other whimsical instances are recorded of 
this absence of mind in the worthy Bishop. It it 
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said, that one day, while he was ulkinf^, a gut bH 
his leg severely ; the doctor stooped, and schttch^d 
a gentleman's leg that stood neit to him, who smiling 
at the mistake never iniemipted the doctor, whili 
the gnat all the time kept biting on. At another 
time, he forgot the day on which he was to be mar- 
ried, and might have lost his bride, had not his ser- 
vant put him in mind of the appointment, by bringing 
him a new coat, and a finely powdered wig, bespoke 
for the occasion. The disposition to forget appoint- 
menu of this sort« appears, by the bye, to be a very 
common failing with gentlemen of this cast ef mind. 



MR. JENNINGS. 

Henry Constantine Jennings, whme charatfter^ dneat, 
manners, and pursuits, were as singular as his fate, 
Underwent the ever varying ebbs or flows of fortune, 
with philosophical indiffeience. At an eaHy period 
of his life, he repaired to Italy, to pay his davotioni 
at the shrine of taste ; and after keeping company 
With foreign princes and princesses, he returned to 
associate with the nobility of his native ct>untrj. 
A fatal reverse plnnged him into difficulties, and be 
passed some years in gaol for debt. Recovering 
fbib his embarrataroentft, his thiew another fortune 
away at Newmarket. These reverses occurred fre- 
li^ehtly, until at Itength he died in prison for debt. 

His life, and a considerable portion of his fortune, 
v#^re devoted to forming a collection of articles of 
vertu, which he commenced at Rome, by purchuing 
a fine marble statue of the dog of Alcibiaden, whence 
he was aftarwards called " Dog Jennings,'' and by 
some of his friends, ** Alcibiades." 
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Wh?a Mr. Jennings hf^d finished hi# c|u«er at the 
turf, hy the loss of his fortune, he settled at Chelse^. 
His mansion, which had formerly been the resideqcf 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, was singularly fur- 
nished. In the front parlour, was au immense arctip 
bear, of a white colour, and a winged apimal, ipuch 
injured by time, but which appeared to have been 
an eagle. His garden bore no m^rks of the spade, 
or the pruning knife; the shrub^ lyere allowed to 
grow wildly luxuriant, while the whole exhibited 
every mark of neglect or desol^tipq, 

^Ir. Jennings wfis a great advocate for exercise, ^nd 
practised it to ^ degree scarcely credible, for up- 
wards of half S' century. He possessed a long and 
Knderous wooden instrument, capped with lead tt 
th ends, in th« management of v^hich, he was such 
9X^ adept, that be boasted pf having dbarmed the 
best small swordsmap ip Italy. Evtsry night, before 
bed tinie, he exercised himself ijrith thb popderous 
weapoq, until he acqtuired a comfortable warmtli, 
which enal)le4 him iq retire to rest with a general 
glow* " in ik^ morning,^ says he, *' I flourish 
my b^adswQrJi eicactfy three hundred times ; I then 
mount my cl^aiif^ horse, composed of leather, aqd in- 
^ted with wii^4 like a pair of bellows, on w^ich I 
take exac^ ^ thousand gallops." His breakfast 
fras serv^ ^ a late hoi|r, and on a dirty table cloth ; 
bis tea serine, which was of beautiful porcelain, he 
always wi^s^ed and wiped himself. His bread and 
^ut|er were regularly brought up pn wooden platters ; 
and instead of a silver trowjel, he used a clasp knife, 
a large anj| vulgar instrument he used to carry in bis 
pocket, and which consisted of a piece of pointed 

M 2 
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iroD, that folded into a horn handle, and seemed to 
have descended to him, as an heir loom, from th« 
time of William Rufus. 

His dinner was generally very economical ; and ia 
the afternoon, he used to drink a few cups of hyioo, 
out of a very small China cup. 

Mr. Jennings was very suspicious, and would not 
trust his servants to clean out his rooms. It was this 
that made his drawing-room a den, which abounded 
in dirt, which rendered it impossible to sit down 
without spoiling your clothes. His chairs, picturet, 
and even the very cabinets that contained his pre* 
cious gems, jewels, and shells, were all covered and 
besmeared with smoke and dust. The ashes were 
never emptied from his grate, until it became so fall, 
that the operation was one of absolute necessity. 

He was very particular in regard to his candles ; 
the very idea of tallow, disgusted him, and he 
burnt nothing but wax candles. The clothes of Mr. 
Jennings were very antiquated, and his coat was set 
with silver buttons, nearly as large as a dollar. His 
stockings were of yarn ; while his shoes, or rather 
half boots, exhibited the original colour which they 
had at first assumed in the tan-pit. Through the long 
period of thirty>eight years, they had been kept 
sacred from the pollution of the blacking brush. 

Among all the articles of value and curiosity that 
he possessed, Mr. Jennings prized a statue of Venus 
above all others ; and for the first six months after 
obtaining possession of her, she was constantly seated 
during dinner at the head of his table, with two foot- 
men in laced liveries behind, while the most costly 
viands were placed in succession before her, by way 
of oblation. 
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Death, which pats aD end to all singul^^e^i is 
not always unacconipanied l)y them. Mr. JeDojogs 
abhorred the idea of his corpse being consigned to 
the cold earth, and resolved to have recourse to the 
ancient rite of creipation. This iptention was so 
well known, that his neighbours supposed he had an 
oven within his house for the express purpose of ra> 
ducine his body to ashes. Having fixed, on a gentle- 
man in the vicinity, on whom he thought he could de- 
pendf for seeing this last act of friendship faithfully 
executed, he unfolded to him his intention, and de- 
manded if he had courage enough, despising all 
vulgar prejudices, to stand by and see his body con- 
sumed by fire. " Yes," replied his neighbour, " I 
will burn your corpse on the centre arch of Battersea 
Bridge, if you so desire ; and that too in spite and in 
sight of all the proprietors.'' ** How is that possible V* 
enquired Mr. Jennings. '* Nothing more easy," re- 
joined the other ; " it is only placing your corpse in 
a car, dressed in a pitched shirt, and surrounded by 
combustibles. I myself ahall ^pply the match soon 
after the body leaves the place of your present abode ; 
and ^Btk you arrive midway between the two toll 
houses, I intend to puU out the lioch pins. You can 
then consume at leisure, and without danger, not- 
withstanding it is a wooden bridge.*' 

This whimsical proposition was instantly agreed to, 
in the presence of a third gentleman, and Mr. Jen- 
nings's favourite Venus was to be the reward. A cool- 
aess between the parties afterwf rds ensued, and Mr. 
Jennings then braJLe off the agreement. Indeed it 
would have been difficult for him to have fulfilled his 

u3 
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part of it, as the Venus was taken in execution, an4 
sold, and it owners died in the King's Bench Prison. 



COUNT DE BRANCAS. 

The Count de Brancas was walking in the street, 
and the Duke de la Rochefoucault crossed the way 
to speak to him. " God bless thee, poor man !" ex- 
claimed the count. Rochefoucault smiled, and was 
beginning to address him. ** Is it not enough,'' cried 
the count, interrupting him, and somewhat in a pas- 
sion ; *' is it not enough that I have said, at first, 
I have nothing for you 1 Such lazy beggars as yoa 
hinder a gentleman from walking in the streets." 
Rochefoucault burst into a loud laugh, and awaken- 
ing the absent man from his lethargy, he was not a 
little surprised, himself, that he should have taken bia 
friend for an importunate mendicant. 

CARDAN. 

Few men have been more remarkable for a strange 
inequality of behaviour, than the mathematician. 
Cardan. His life was a series of odd adventures, 
which he has committed to writing with a simplicity, 
or rather a freedom, that is seldom to be met with 
among the learned ; for, in truth, it seems as if he 
had written the history of his life for no other pur- 
pose, but to give the public an amazing instance, that 
a person may be endued with a great genius, yet be 
a fool at the same time. He makes an ingenious 
confession of his good and bad qualities. He seemn 
to have sacrificed every other consideration to a de- 
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sire of being sincere, and this sincerity being often 
misplaced, has greatly tarnished his reputation. He 
paid himself congratulatory compliments for not having 
a friend in this world ; but boasted, that in requital, 
he was attended by an aerial spirit, partly emanated 
from Saturn, and partly from Mercury, that was the 
constant guide of his actions, and teacher of every duty 
to which he was bound. He declared, too, that he 
was so irregular in his manner of walking the streets, 
as to induce all beholders to point at him as a fool. 
Sometimes he walked very slowly, like a man absorbed 
in a profound meditation ; then all on a sudden quick- 
ened bis steps, accompanying them with very absurd 
attitudes. In Bologna, his delight was to be drawn 
about in a very mean vehicle, with three wheels. 
The liveliest picture that can be given of this very sin - 
gular philosopher, is couched in the following verses 
of Horace, which, indeed. Cardan confessed agreed 
perfectly well with his character. 

'* Nil isquale homini fiiit illi," &c. 

" Where find a semblance for inconstancy t 
Now quick of speed, as if from foes he fled ; 
Now slow he moves, and with a solemn air. 
As if great Juno's alter he'd approach ; 
Now with attendants crowded, now alone." 

When nature did not visit him with any bodily 
pain, he would procure to himself that disagreeable 
sensation, by biting his lips so wantonly, or pulling 
his fingers to such a vehement degree, as sometimes 
to force the tears from his eyes ; and the reason he 
assigned for so doings wa^ that he wished to mode- 
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rate certain impetuous sallies of the taxnd, whost^ 
violence was by far more insupportable to hiiq than' 
pain itself; and that the sure consequence of such m 
severe practice, was the better enjoying the pleaaart 
of health. 

Cardan makes no scruple of owning that he wm 
revengeful, envious, treacherous, a dealer in the 
black art, a backbiter, a calumniator, an4 unre- 
servedly addicted to all the foul aud detestable 
excesses that can be imagined ; yet notwithstanding 
(as one should think) so humbling a declaration, 
there was never, perhaps, a vainer mortal, or a man 
that with less ceremony ejcpressed the high opinion^ 
he had of himself. " I have been admired,'* 
says he, " by many nations ; an almost infinite 
number of panegyrics, in prose and verse, have 
been composed to celebrate my fame. I waa 
bom to release the world from the manifold frron 
under which it groaned," &c. 

The same capriciousness which distinguished 
Cardan's moral conduct, is observable in the com- 
position of his works. The reader is stopped eveiy 
moment by digressions from the subject in point. 
L) a work on arithmetic, he has discourses on the 
Aotion of the planets, on the creation, and on the 
tower of Babel. In a book on the dialectic art, of 
which he used to boast that it contained '* neither a 
superfluous letter, uQr one deficieJ9t," he has sundry 
ingenious disquisitions on the writing of history and 
epistles. The apology he makes for the frequency 
of his digressions, is, that they were purposely in- 
troduced, in order that he might the sooner fill up 
the sheet, his bargain with the bookseller being at 
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SO much per iheet. He worked, as he would tay, 
ai much for his daily support, as for the acquisition 
of glory. 

It was Cardan who revived, in later times, all the 
secret philosophy of the Cabela and Cabalists, which 
filled ihe world with spirits, a likeness to whom, as he 
asserted, we might attain by purifying ourselves with 
philosophy. Notwithstanding all his extravagances, 
however, he chose for himself a noble motto, Tempui 
viea posseuio, tempus mens ager. " Time is my only 
possession, the only fund I have to improve.' 



»> 



CLOUGH AND SHUTER. 

Mr. Clough, the actor, had a very peculiar idea 
of amusement. The most diverting thing in the 
world, to him, was a public execution ; and he would 
sooner fail in being at the playhouse on the night 
he was to act, than omit attending the unfortunate 
culprits to Tyburn, and be a spectator of the hor- 
rors of death, in their last moments. He was one 
night at a coflfee-house, when hearing the clock 
strike eleven, he abruptly rose and paid his reckoning : 
an acquaintance of his, sitting by him, asked^ 
" What is the matter, Clough, your hour is not com^ 
yet, you never stir till oneV "Aye," repliec' 
Clough, ** but do not you know there is business to 
be done to-morrow, and Ned Shuter and I am to 
attend 1" Ned, who had been up all night in a 
joyous party, was only in his first sleep when 
Clough called upon him, and could not be prevailed 
upon to rise \ Clough set oflT for the icent cf pleasure 
by himself, vociferating loudly, "Was there ever 
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such a ffillQw? He ha« no nuire tastf ^h^9 Wi 
Ho^temol!" 



« SOLYMAN THE MAQNIFICENT/' 

Charlea Jepnens, Eiq., of Gopsal, in litie9«ter<r 
sbir^, W9§ aoabitious of literaiy fame, but had tM 
ntuch Y^pity to Require it Auociatiog wHh man 
every wsg^ inferior ^o himself, he lost all 9ppor-> 
tani^iei of improvemept, but gained what he pif- 
fcfred to the highest gratification of wisdom— ei^ 
treme flattery. In his youth he was so remarkable 
for the number of servants, the splendour of his^ 
equipages, and the profusion of his table, that from 
Uis excess of pomp, he acquired the title of '* Solyman 
the Magnificent." Indeed, so enamoured was he of 
the ostentatious display of hit state, that if he only. 
Vad occaiiion to go from his house in Great Orroood^ 
Street, Bloomsbury, to Mr. Bowyer's. the printer, is- 
IVed Lion Passage, Fleet Street, he always travelled 
with four horses to his carriage, and sometimes as 
Ifk^ny servants behind it. In his passage up the 
paved eourt, a footman usually preceded him, to- 
i}o\ pyster-sheils and other impediments out of the 

my- 

^^t though proud, and in some degree over* 
hes^riqg, Mr. Jennens was as benevolent as he waa< 
ricl), and indigent merit always found in him a' 
patrpn »94 a friend. 
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COMPLAINING TO THE KING. 

tn t^<e tithe of FVeddHck the Gteat, let student of 
•diVltiiiy yretX iVbta HiUringia, his native country, to 
Berlin, 16 gaii^ a subsiitetoce by teaching yoiing 
pebpte. Ht had quitted hH coiiUtry, rather thaii 
accept a curacy, on the conditiott 6f triatrying a 
womett whoM he did not like. Itis tfrhole forttkne 
amounted to about fou^ hutadred crOWnk, virhieh he 
carried With him in pieces of moikey of his own 
country, called laHek, Wheh hik bii^gage Was 
eiitnined at thfe Custbin HMse at Bei^iii, ^ey tdok 
from him \il^ hatta &s \iii&ntkiband, becaUtt ttiey had 
been M6in% ^retrs Wott (irohibited by the kVhg. H^ 
excused hitnlelt bjr kayihg th&t he Viral t^nbrknt ot 
the law : b^ th^y puA do kttentioil 16 what hh 
said, and kept the money. 

After many fruitless attempts, he was advited to 
address himself to the king; and the (bliowlng is 
the student's own relation of this matter : 

" I drew up a memorial, made a fkir cdpy of it. 
and set out for Potsdam^ recommending myeblf to 
God, and without having a farthing in my pocket. 
It was there I had, fcfr the first time* the Happiness 
of seeing this great monarch. He was on the 

r^ b^re Ujre p^Tace, tsmployed in exercising 
soldU^. Whi^ifi the eicercise Was over, he wen 
\ik\!o the ^fden, atid the ioldters retired to thetr 
t[iiartei%. ¥6\it bftcert ti^mained on the parade, 
^bre they will^ ojb khA down. 

*' I was BO tftsubled, that I new not how to act. 
A^ la^, I todk toy papers out of my pocket, which 
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were my memorials, two attestations, and a pass- 
port from Thuringia. The officers perceiving these 
papers, and my uneasiness, came to me, and asked 
me what letters I had there. I communicated the 
contents of them with a great deal of pleasure, 
to these gentlemen ; and, after they had .reaid them, 
they told me they would give me the best advice. 
"The king is to-day (said they) in a very good 
humour ; follow him into the garden, and you will 
not repent of taking our advice." 

" I could not consent to it ; but one took me by 
the arm, and the other by the shoulder, and forced 
me along, saying, ** Come ! come into the garden !*' 
As soon as we had entered, they sought for the 
king. He was talking to the gardeners, and stooping 
with his back towards us, to look at some plants. 
The officers then ordered me to stop, and made me 
perform the following exercise. 

" 'Put your hat under your left arm. 

Advance your right foot. 

Thrust out your chest. 

Hold up your head. 

Take your papers out of your pocket. 

Raise them with the right hand. 

Continue in that attitude.* 

" They then left me, turning about frequently tie 
see if I kept my position. I clearly perceived, that 
they meant to make themselves merry at my ex- 
pense ; but I was so much frightened, that I re- 
mained immoveable as a statue. The officers had 
proceeded but a little way in the garden, when the 
aing turned round, and perceived my immoveable 
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figure. He cast a look at me which seemed like 
the rays of the sun. He sent a gardener to take my 
papers, and when he received them, he struck into 
another walk, and I lost sight of him. 

" A few moments after, he again appeared with 
the papers open in his left hand, and he made a 
sign for me to approach him. I took courage, and 
advanced towards him. Oh ! with what kindness, 
did he speak to roe. 

*' ' My dear Thuringian (said he to me), you are 
come to Berlin to seek a livelihood by teaching 
young people, and the Custom House officers have 
taken from you all your Thuringian money. It is 
true, th)>.t the battes are forbidden in my dominions ; 
but the Custom House officers should have said to 
you, ' You are a stranger, and ignorant of the 
prohibition. We are going to seal up your little 
bag ; take it back, and get other money for it in 
Thuringia / but it was ill done in them to take it. 
Make yourself easy, you shall have your money 
returned, with interest. Yet, my friend, it is bad to 
be out of bread in Berlin, for the Berliners give 
nothing. Before you have made proper acquaint- 
ances, your money will be all gone. 

"I was so troubled, that it was some moments 
before my words could find utterance. The king 
walked on a few steps, and then made a sign fo* 
me to follow him. I approached, and having re- 
covered myself a little, I was able to answer him 
such questions as he put to roe. He then asked me 
where I was educated, what had been the nature of 
my studies, and who were my masters. I gave him 
inch answers as seemed perfectly to satisfy him. 
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** We continued to converse in the most fBtmiltar 
manfier till thb clock struck one, when the king said, 
* t must go ; they wait for roe at dinner.* In 
going out of the garden, t saw nothing more of the 
four officers, nor were they on the parade ; Wt had 
joined the king, t remained on the parade. It 
was twenty-seven hours since I had eaten any thing 
and I had not even a half-penny to buy me a piece 
of bread, after having walked eight leagues on foot, 
over siands, in very hot weather. 

** i was in this sorrowful situation, when a hussar 
Came upon the parade, and asked me if I were not 
the person who had that morning spoken to the king 
in the garden 1 1 informed him I was ; when he con- 
ducted me into a large room, in which were pages, 
footmen, and hussars. My conductor then led me 
to a table Vrell served, and a cover for me. He 
presented me with a chair, and said, ' The king has 
ordered you this dinner, and has bidden ma to tell 
you to eat heartily, without taking notice of any 
one. I have also orders to attend you." 

" I knew not what to think of all this ; I was 
unwilling that the king's hussar should wait upon me, 
and I entreated him to sit down by me ; but finding 
that t could not persuade him, 1 took my resolution, 
and began my meal with a good appetite. After 
the dessert, the hussar took what remained on the 
plates, wrapped them up in paper, and made me put 
them into my pocket. 

** When my little cover was removed, I saw a se- 
cretary enter, who returned me mj papers, with a 
letter addressed to the Custom House, and who 
counted me down on the table, five ducats and a 
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louM d'or» which the \\n% gave me to take me bacl^ 
to l^rlin. The secretary then conducted me to the 
door of the castle, where J saw ^ chariot ai|d til^ 
horses* He made me get into it, and then said to 
the drivers, 'The king orders you to coodoct thif 
young man to Berlin, and to take nothing of }km\, if 
he should ofier you money to drink/ I thanked the 
secretary, and off I went. 

" When we were arrived at Berlin, ipy first and 
most pressing business was to carry my letter to the 
Custom House oncers, who had treated me so un- 
civilly. The principal opened it, reddened, then 
grew p^le, and said not a word, but gave it to 
another, who put on his spectaclef, read th^ letter, 
and gave it to a third, without pronouncing a single 
word. At length, the third persqn told mfi to ap- 
proach, and write i| receipt, purporting that I had 
received the mqqey without any deduction, amountipg 
to four hiindred crowns of Bradenbur^h specie, for 
my batte^ of Thuringia. The sum was counted out 
to iqe, and 9 servant was then called, who wa« or- 
dered to foUow me to the sign of the Swan, the 'mn 
at which J \i9d lodged, ^od there pay whatever 
I ovjr^d. The^ g^yp him twenty-four crowns for 
that purpose, ordering him to retttrn for inore, should 
be not find that s^^ient* Thmi it way that the king 
retunuwi me, as he h^d gn^ciously profnised, my 
moBoy, ffith fntereit," 



THE AMATEUR MOURNER. 

Mf. L. was ^ gentleman of an independent for- 
tnne, which hf exhausted in the eounw of a few 

n2 
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O'Leary to name a time, and place, at which he might 
lift the mysterious vizor by which he had hitherto 
been concealed ; and above all, have an opportunity 
of expressing his gratitude to his friend and teacher. 

The appointed hour arrived. O'Leaiy arranged 
his orthodox wig, put on his Sunday suit of sable, and 
sallied forth with all the collected gravity of a man 
fully conscious of the novelty and responsibility of 
the affair in which he was engaged. He arrived at the 
appointed place of meeting some minutes after the 
fixed time, and was told that a respectable clergyman 
awaited his arrival in an adjoining parlour. O'Leary 
enters the room, where he finds, sitting at the table, 
with the whole correspondence before him, his 
brother friar, Lawrence Callanan, who, either from an 
eccentric freak, or from a wish to call 0'Leary*s con- 
troversial powers into action, had thus drawn him 
into a lengthened correspondence. The joke, in 
O'Leary's opinion, however, was carried too far, and 
it required the sacrifice of thtf correspondence, and the 
interference of mutual friends, to effect a recon- 
ciliation. 

Dr. O'Leary once conceived a great desire to see 
the notorious miser, Daniel Dancer, who lived, and 
died, in the utmost wretchedness, at Harrow Weald 
Common, in 1794, though leaving property to the 
amount of £3000 a year. The retired habits, and 
low cautious avarice, of Dancer, rendered an intro- 
duction to him difficult ; and an intimacy of any con- 
tinuance, a matter almost out of the range of possi- 
bility. The obstacles to both, were overcome by 
0*Leary, who, during a visit to the neighbourhood of 
Dancer's house, found means to gain admittance into 
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the ruined dwelling where the miser passed hit life. 
Some strange communication, which he contrived to 
have conveyed to the object of his search, procured him 
admittance into a filthy apartment, where the haggard 
lord of useless thousands, anxiously awaited his arrival. 
O'Leary introduced himself as a relation of the 
Dancer family, and in a most amusing manner, de- 
tailed the origin of the name and the exploits of the 
early founders of the family. From David, who 
danced before the Israelites, he traced the progress of 
their descent, to the collateral branches, the Welsh 
jumpers, then contemporaries of dancing notoriety. 
His wit triumphed ; for a moment the sallow brow of 
avarice became illumined by the indications of a 
delighted mind, and Dancer had courage enough to 
invite his visitor to partake of a glass of wine, which 
he said he would procure for his refreshment. A 
cordial shake of the hand, was the return made for 
O'Leary's polite refusal of so expensive a compli- 
ment, and he quitted the house, followed by its 
strange tenant ; who, to the amusement of O'Leary, 
and the astonishment of the only other person who 
witnessed the scene, solicited the favour of another 
visi.. 



A PRODIGY. 

When the Duke of Sully, in 1603, set out on an 
mbassy for the court of England, he was attended 
by a numerous retinue of the principal men in 
France; among the rest M. Servin presented hit 
young son to him, at the same time earnestly beg« 
ging the duke, that he would use his best endea- 
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vours to make him an honest man. This request 
gave Sully a great cariosity to search into his cha- 
racter ; and he gives the following striking account 
of him. 

" His genius/' says he, " was so lively, that 
nothing could escape his penetration ; his appre- 
hension was so quick, that he understood eveiy 
thing in an instant ; and his memory so prodigious, 
that he never forgot any thing. He was master of 
all the branches of philosophy, the mathematics, 
particularly fortification and designing: nay, he 
was so thoroughly acquainted with divinity, that he 
was an excellent preacher when he pleased, and 
could manage the controversy for or against the Pro- 
testant religion with the greatest ability. He not 
only understood the Greek, Hebrew, and other 
learned languages, but all the jargons of the mo- 
dems. He entered so exactly into their pronun- 
ciation and accent, to which he joined such a perfect 
imitation of their air and manner, that not only the 
people of the different nations in Europe, but the 
several provinces of France, would have taken him 
for a native of the countiy. He applied his talent 
to imitate all sorts of persons, which he performed 
with wonderful dexterity ; and was accounted the 
best comedian in the world. He was a good poet, 
an excellent musician, and sung with equal art and 
sweetness. He said mass, for he would do eveiy 
thing, as well as know every thing. His body was 
perfectly proportioned to his mind. He was well 
made, vigorous, and agile; formed for all sorts of 
exercises. He rode a horse well, and was admired 
for dancing, leaping, and wrestling. He was ac- 
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quainted with all kinds of sports and diveraions, and 
could practice in most of the mathematical arts. 
Reverse the medal/' says Sully ; "he was a liar, 
false, treacherous, cruel, and cowardly ; a sharper, 
drunkard, and glutton. He was a gamester, an 
abandoned debauchee, a blasphemer, and atheist ; in 
a word, he was possessed of every vice, contrary to 
nature, to honour, to religion, and society ; he per- 
sisted in his vices to the last, and fell a sacrifice to 
his debaucheries, in the flower of his age." 

GETTING A PLACE. 

When Sir Robert Walpole was premier, a Mr. 
Moor, who represented Bishop's Castle in parlia- 
ment, was, like most candidates, very liberal of his 
promises to voters on the approach of an election, 
and very unmindful of them afterwards. Among 
the rest, he engaged to provide for a low mechanic 
who had a vote. The man was not long in remind- 
ing him of his promise, that he would speak 
to.Sir Robert Walpole for a place for him. The 
member said, he had applied to sir Robert, but that 
he could not procure him one. The man insisted 
that Mr. Moor promised him a place. Mr. Moor, 
somewhat irritated, said, ** What would you have 
me do ? I have asked Sir Robert, and have been un- 
successful ; would you go to Sir Robert yourself V' 
*' If you please, sir," said the countryman, and 
a way he trudged to London. 

When he reached town, and stated his errand 
some person advised him to go to some public house 
near the premier's residence and to treat his ser- 
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vants, who would soon pat him io a w^y of getting 
what he wanted. Following this advice, be went to 
the Axe and Gate public-hoase, at the corner of 
Downing Street. The servants of Sir Robert, willing 
to humour what they considered a good joke, told the 
countryman, that he would be sure of having a place 
if he would speak to Sir Robert himself, which he 
might easily do hy stationing himself close to the 
chariot door as the minister was slipping into it. 

The next day the countryman took his post as he 
had been advised, and waited until Sir Robert should 
go out. He then placed himself between the chariot 
and the premier, whom he thus addressed: "Sir, 
did not you promise Mr. Moor to give me a place T 
"Aye," says Sir Robert, "are you Mr. MoorV 
friend V « Yes an*t please your honour." " Well 
call on me another day." " Yes, an't please your 
honour, I'll call on ye every d^y till I hitve it. The 
man was as good as his word ; and evfry morn- 
ing as the chariot drove up, he fixed himself at th^ 
door, bowing, or rather knocking his head again^^ 
Sir Robertas breant, until, at the end of a fortpight, thf^ 
minister, wearjed with his singular and blunt impor* 
tupity, gave him a tide-waiter^s place at the Custom 
House. 



ARCHBISHOP AT A BAl-L. 

M. dd la Motte d'Orleans, was a prelate of ^be 
most distinguished merit, and the most exemplary 
life. Vice itself did homage to his virtues. To a 
piety truly angelic, and austere manners, this good; 
('relate joined a gaiety of mind and amenity o£ 
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churacMf. which won him all hearts. One day his 
pttrte, Which was tnily that of the poor, being ex- 
hHiisted, he leHrHed that the Iniend&nt of Amiens 
was to give a superb ball to the ladies of the city ; 
his industrious charity availed itself of that circum- 
stance to replenish it. Instead of retiring to rest at 
ten o'clock in the evening, he orders the horses to 
his catriag^, gets into it, and bids his servants drive 
him to the hotel of the Intendalit. The ball was 
comme6ced when the bishop arrived ; tX his sight the 
women, all superbly dressed, fied on all sides, \6 
diflbrent parts of the hotel. To stdp this disarrange- 
ment, the Intendant intreated the btdiop to step into 
another apartment, to settle the matters which 
brought him there. *' I have no business to treat on," 
said the good man. *' 1 am eighty years of age, and 
have never seen a ball; I am tsome, therefore, to 
yours; to I beg you vrill leassen^ble the ladies.'* 
The dispersed and totonished troop are cbllected 
with trouble. At last they surround the bishop ; his 
gtiety encourages them ; he is invited to dunce. " You 
dance, llidies," snys he, '* and I rejoice at it ; but in the 
in^aii while, my poor are without bread, and drowned 
In tears. It is fSor those who divert themselves, to dry 
ttp their grieft ; bdiold their purse," says the Worthy 
bishop, "you see it is empty." " We will fill it, my 
lord," ieply the ladies, '^ but on condithm that you 
dance." '* Willingly,'' cries the prelate. The collection 
goeft round, And the subscriptions were considerable : 
the bitih6p is suMAoned to the dance. *" It is true.'' 
eays he^ " that I hUve promised, btit I forget to tell 
you, thM theie Are two days in the week that I cAn- 
Bot dance; let me8ee,whatdajrikthik." *«Tueidliy, 
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my lord/' " Indeed, I am very sorry, but that is pro- 
cisely on« of my excepted days ; I must, therefore, 
put off my engagement ; but pursue yours, and 1 wish 
you good night." 

A REASON FOR SINGULARITY. 

Alcibiades being blamed by all his friends, for 
cutting the tail of his dog, which was admired by 
every one for its beauty, told them, he did so, that 
the Athenians might amuse themselves by blaming 
him for that, and that by this means he might 
escape a worse censure. 

BARON NOLKIN. 

Of all the absent men (says Count Tessein, in his 
memoirs) that I ever knew in Sweden, the most re- 
markable was the late chancellor. Baron Nolkin. 
Two instances deserve to be related. Once, when 
he had to read to His Royal Highness Prince Adol- 
phus Frederick (afterwards king), a report of the privy 
council, he very gravely took out of his pocket the 
lease of his house, which he had nearly read to the 
end, till the remarks of the prince, at last, made him 
sensible of his mistake. Another time, he came 
into his Royal Highness's anti-chamber, where I was 
with several officers, and asked for Count Tessein. I 
answered him myself; but he went out in a very 
great hurry, and came back and said, the officer in 
waiting affirms that he is in the room. I answered, 
** Your lordship will believe me, I hope, for I have 
myself seen the count go out of the room." Nolkin 
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out a lecond time, and came back again with a nevr 
assurance of the officer in waiting ; on which, a gene- 
ral laugh ensued, which waked him out of his dream. 



SERGEANT HILL. 

Sergeant Hill, who was much celebrated as a 
lawyer, and eminently qualified to find out a case 
in point on any disputed question, was somewhat re- 
markable for absence of mind, the result of that 
earnestness with which he devoted himself to his 
professional duties. 

On the very day when he was married, he had an 
intricate case in his mind, and forgot his engagement, 
until reminded of his waiting bride, and that the 
legal time of performing the ceremony had nearly 
elapsed. He then quitted law for love ; but at the 
usual hour in the evening, the sergeant returned to his 
books and his papers, having forgotten the cause he 
had been engaged in during the rooming, until re- 
minded by his clerk that a fair cliant awaited a con- 
sultation. 

Being once on circuit, and having occasion to 
refer to a law authority, he had recourse as usual, to 
his bag ; but, to the astonishment of the court, instead 
of a volume of Viner's abridgment, he took out a 
specimen candlestick, the property of a fiirmingham 
traveller, whose bag the learned sergeant had brought 
into court by mistake. 

During the long vacation, the sergeant usually re- 
tired to his country seat at Rowell in Northampton- 
shire. It happened, during one autamo, that some 
of the neighbouring sporttmen, among whom was the 
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present £arl Spencer, being in pursuit of a fox, Rey- 
nard, who was hard pressed, took refuge in tlie «oart* 
yard of this venerable sage. At this rooment ttie 
sergeaut was reading a case in point, which decided 
that in a trespass of this kind, the owners of the 
ground had a right to inflict the punishment of death. 
Mr. Hill accordingly gave orders foi punishtDg the 
fox, as an original trespasser ; which was done hi* 
stantly. 

The hunters now arrived wiib the hounds in fott 
cry, and the foremost horseman, who anticipated the 
glory of possessing the brush, was the first to behold 
his victim stretched lifeless on the ground, pinioned 
to the earth by plebeian pitch foi ks. llie hunters 
were very anxioos to discover the daring culprit who 
had presumed to deprive the field and the pack of 
their prey ; when the venerable sergeant made his ap- 
pearance, with his book in his hand, and oflered to 
convince them that execution had taken place accord- 
ing to legal authority. The sportsmen got outrageons, 
but the learned sergeant vras not intimidated ; he 
knew the force of his authorities, and gravely invited 
the attention 6f Ms auditory to a case from one of the 
old reporters, that would have puzzled a whole bar 
of modem practitioners to controvert. The eflfecl was 
ludicrous ; the extraordinary appearance of the wor- 
thy sergeant, not in bis bargown, but in what these 
adventurous mortals called a mere bedgown ; the 
quaintness of his manner, the singularity of the oc- 
currence, and the novelty of the incident, threw them 
completely out. 
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CALF STEALING. 

A few years ago, a butcher who had pvrcbased a 
calf not far from Lewes, in Sussex, sat with it en a 
horse at a public -heitse doer ; a shoemaker, remark- 
able for his drollery, kuowing that the butcher had to 
pass tbroogh a wood offered to the landlord to carry off 
the calf, provided be would treat him with sixpenny- 
worth of grog. The landlord agreed ; and the shoe- 
tntker setting off^ dropped one new shoe in the path 
near the middle of the wood, and another near a quarter 
of a mile frvmt it. The butcher saw the first shoe, but 
did not think it worth getting down for; however, 
when he discovered the second, he thought the pair 
would be an acquisition, and accordingly dismounted, 
tied his horse to the hedge, and walked back to 
where he had seen the first shoe. The shoemaker, in 
the mean time, unstrapped the cidf, and carried it 
across the fieMs to the landlord, who put it in his 
barn. The butcher missing his calf, went back to 
the inn, and told his misfortune ; at the same time 
observing, that he must have another calf, cost what 
it would, as the veal was bespoke. The landlord 
told him he had a calf in the bam, which he would 
sell him ; Ibe butcher looked at it, and asked the 
price. The landlord replied, '* Give roe the same 
as you did for the calf you lost ; as this, I think, is 
full as large." The butcher would by no means aUow 
the calf to be «> good, bat agreed to give him within 
six shillings of what the other cost, and accordingly 
put the calf a second lime on his horse. Crispin, 
elated with his success, undertDok to steid the calf 
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again for another sixpennyworth ; which being agreed 
on, he posted to the wood, and there hid himaelf. 
When the butcher came along, he bellowed so like a 
calf, that the butcher, conceiving it to be the one he 
had lost, cried out in joy, "Ah ! are you there 1 Have 
1 found you at last?'' and immediately dismounting, 
ran into the wood. Crispin taking advantage of 
the butcher's absence, unstrapped the calf, and aci- 
tually got back with it to the publican, before the 
butcher arrived to tell the mournful tale, who attri- 
buted the whole to witchcraft. The publican unra- 
velled the mystery ; and the butcher, after paying for, 
and partaking of, a crown's- worth of punch, laughed 
heartily at the joke. 



DUKE OF MONTAGUE. 

The last Duke of Montague, whose eccentricities 
were generally amiable, once invited to a dinner 
the famous bon vivant Dartneuf, whose fame for 
loving pie, Pope has rendered immortal. The dinner 
hour was fixed at four o*clock ; the epicure was punc- 
tual, but his grace wishing to tantalize him, said " he 
had mistaken the time, for the cloth was removed.*' 
Dartneuf could obtain nothing but a beef steak for 
his dinner, which unfortunately was none of the best. 
There seemed no alternative, and the mortified 
Dartneuf had reconciled himself to his fate, when 
the duke reminding him how necessary it was for a 
person to accommodate himself to circumstances, and 
particularly with regard to the appetite, ushered him 
and the rest of the company, into another room, 
where a splendid dinner was provided. 
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A FRANK CANDIDATE. 

A few years ago, a candidate for the shrievalty ia 
one of the provinces in the United States of America, 
aoUcittd the suffrages of the electors, by the following 
honest but singular address. 

"Gentlemen, I offer myself a candidate for 
sheriff; I have been a revolutionary officer ; fought 
many bloody battles ; suffered hunger, toil, heat ; 
got honourable scars, but little pay. I will tell you 
plainly how I shall discharge my duty, should I be 
so happy as to obtain a majority of your suffrages. 
If writs are put into my hands against any of you, I 
will take you if I can, and, unless you can get bail, 
I will deliver you over to the keeper of the gaol. 
Secondly, if judgments are found against you, and 
executions directed to me, I will sell your property 
as the law directs, without favour or afiection ; and 
if there be any surplus money, I will punctually 
remit it. Thirdly, if any of you should commit a 
crime (which God forbid), that requires capital pun- 
ishment, according to law, I will hang you up by the 
neck till you are dead." 



COURTOIS. 

John Courtois, who died in 1819, worth a quarter 
•f a million of money, was a hair-dresser, and a 
Dative of France. He came to England in the capacity 
of a gentleman's valet ; and after living with several 
persons of respectability, set up shop as a hair-dresser. 
Here he carried on the business of a peruke-in»1ier and 
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hair-dresser, on a respectable footing, many jeua, 
but he added to his profession another, which proted 
more lucrative : having a very extensive acqnaintaiice 
with the servants in genteel families, his shop became 
the resort of persons of that description, particularly 
those who were out of place. These he instructed 
in the art of hair-dressing, gave them temporary em- 
ployment, and never failed in procuring them situa- 
tions ; for all which, he expectcKl a handsome acknow- 
ledgment ; and if they refused to comply with his 
terms, he was sure to make them feel the efiects of his 
resentment. By these means, and the most penurious 
habits, he soon made money, which he very carefully 
placed out upon public security ; where interest 
reduplicating upon itself with continued additions to 
the principal, multiplied to a large capital in the 
course of a few years. 

The late Lord Gage one day met Courtois at the 
East India House, where a sharp contest for the di> 
rection was pending ; and being rather surprised, he 
accosted him thus: — "Ah, Courtois, what brings 
you here!*' "To give my votes, my lord," was 
the answer. " What, are you a proprietor V* " Most 
certainly." " And more votes than one V " Yes, 
my lord, I have four.'* " Aye, indeed ! why, then, 
before you take the book, be kind enough to pin up 
my curls." With this demand, the proprietor of 
four votes, amounting in the whole to ten thousand 
pounds, immediately complied. Let it be observed, 
however, in justice to this eccentric nobleman, that 
Courtois was actually the regular attendant upon his 
lordship, as his friseur, at this very time. 

It should be observed of Courtois, that he was 
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Blihipaloiuly honen >a his dealing!, and fatthful lo 
■Wi engsgemenW. The Ui-g»iherera had ntver lo 
call upon him Iwice ; for if he was not at home, ai 
they left their bill, he made it a point, the same 
the next day. to wait upoo them with Ibe aniniDt 
Iheit deiDBod. His appearance wai quile of the li 
jge ; hi> chapeau heiog luch an was worn forty 
fifty yean ago. and his coat Invariably of a fawn 
moTone colour, though lufficieaity ihieadbare to deaole 
the cacediloeii oF the wearer- 



SPLENDID MISER. 

nagnihcent appearance, which he tliought him- 
Imunil 10 maintain, aj he claimed a descent 
the Uyiantine emperors. His table was spread 



day. a 



' Brai'' 






the aervi 

which, afler passing a (ew streets, they brought back 
empty as they weal out. while their matter was dioiog 
on cheap vegetables, or perhaps a morsel of pork or 
mutton. His supper, thougb iplendidly anayed, was 
an egg, DC a few olivei with a gill of aour wioe. 

When he went out, his servants stlended hlw to 
rich liveries ; but on iheii teluin, Ihey were ordered 
to resume their own clothes. In the winter, do lire 
was peimilled in any pari of his house, cicept the 
kilcheo. His leivants were ordered to wath in the 
iF the sky wan Flnudy. to run races, or draw 
inlei Frem a ilei'p well, ihal lliey might be "armed 
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without the expense of fire. He himself was shut' 
up in his hed-room over a miserable spark, sustained 
by all the dirty and waste paper which he had care- 
fully collected during the other seasons of the year. 
During his last sickness, when he was puzzled to 
whom he should bequeath his property, a letter came 
from a relation written on an inch of paper. Instead 
of being enraged at such disrespect, his avarice got 
the better of his pride, and he declared the writer 
his heir, esteeming him, by this instance, well worthy 
of being his successor in parsimony. 



SHUT THE DOOR. 

Dean Swift, though a good master, was very rigiif 
with his servants. llie task of hiring them wa» 
always entrusted to bis housekeeper ; but the only two 
positive commands he had for them, he generally 
delivered himself ; these were, to shut the door when- 
ever they came into, or went out of, a room. One 
of his maid servants one day asked permission to go 
to her sister's wedding, at a place about ten miles 
distant. Swift not only consented, but lent her one 
of his own horses, and ordered his servant to ride 
before her. The girl, in the ardour of her joy for 
this favour, forgot to shut the door after her, when she 
left the room. In about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, the Dean sent a servant after her, to order her 
immediate return ; the poor girl complied, and entering 
his presence, begged to know in what she offended, 
or what her master wished. '* Only shut the door," 
said the Dean, "and then resume your journey." 
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SINGULAR DOWRIES. 

About 1770, there was living in London, a trades- 
an, who had disposed of eleven daughters in mar- 
tge, with each of whom he gave their weight in 
ilfpence, as a fortune. The young ladies roust have 
«n bulky, for the lightest of them weighed fifty 
lunds, two shillings, and eight pence. 



ROYALIST CLERGYMAN. 

On the death of Charles the First, the first Earl 
Orrery retired to a seat at Marston, which his 
iher had purchased from Sir John Hippesley. The 
rish church of Marston was very near to the roan- 
>n house, and his lordship was a regular attendant 
ery Sunday. On one occasion, the minister, from 
me cause or other, did not make his appearance ; 
id the earl, after sitting in his pew for some time, 
IS preparing to return home, when his servants told 
m, that there was a person in the church who of- 
red to preach. His lordship, though he lookec* 
ion the proposal as that of some vain enthusiast 
tve permission ; and was most agreeably surprise 
henr a sermon replete with learning, sense, anu 
ety. The earl would not suffer the preacher to 
cape unknown, but invited him to dine at the man- 
m ; and on requesting to know his name and cir- 
imitances in life, received this answer : " My lord, 
y name is Ashberry ; I am a clergyman of the 
burch of England, and a loyal subject to the king ; 
have lived three years in a poor cottage under your 
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warren wall, within a few paces of your lordship*s 
house. ' My son lives with lue, and we read and dig 
by turns. 1 have a little money, and some few books, 
and I sMbaait cheerfully to the will of Providence." 

This worthy and learned man, for such Lord Ownrj 
always called him, died at Marston some years after, 
but not till bis lordship had obtained an albwance of 
£30 per annum for him, without any obligation of 
taking the covenant. 

I'he cottage in which the reverend nonconformist 
lived, and the field which he used to dig, have been 
since taken into the gardens of Marston House ; but 
the cottage, consisting of only twa rooms, has, in 
memory of its ancient occupant, been preserved in 
its original form, and fomished in a style of equal 
antiquity, with all sorts of useful furniture, books, 
prints, &c. 



DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY. 

The Duke of Queensberry, of sporting niemory> 
used to say, that he read but two publications^ the 
newspaper, and an almanack. During the latter 
years of his life, after eating his breakfest, he was 
placed on a sofa facing one of his pacloor windows 
in Piccadilly. Behind him stood a nomenelatort 
during the whole forenoon, to announce the names 
of such of his friends as migbt pass by, to wYtom he 
frequently sent out messages, invitations, &c. This 
was so common, that many of them,, when in baste, 
avoided walking that way. One of his grooms was 
constantly on horseback to convey letters. He had 
a report of all the police cases, daily, from Bow 
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reet ; and Aaron Graham, Esq. called on him every 
inday with a snmmary. So uniform was his grace 
i attendance, during certain ^led hours, in his 
'awing room nr his balcony, that a gentleman, who 
t out for India in quest of a fortune, and ten yean 
'terwards returned, actually found the duke in tba 
ime spot, and engaged in a similar pursuit, as when 
i left him. 

The Duke of Queensberry was a keen and an ec- 
intric sportsman [see Anecdatet of PastivM'], Among 
le singular bets that he made, was one, that he would 
mse a pig to run a mile without slopping, and whh- 
it being driven or led. To do this, he got a young 
ig, which he placed in a sty, with a trough just 
itside, to which it was regularly let out ; next day 
le trough was removed a few yards further finora <h« 
y^ and the distance encreased gradually, until it 
as at length placed a nrile from it. Six weeks weie 
ken thus to train up the pig ; and he always, as 
ton as let out of the sty, ran forward to the trou^, 
ad thus, on the dry of trial, won the Duke df 
tueensberry two thousand guineas. 

THE RULING PASSION. 

M. de la Mothe le Vayer, a Parisian counsellor of 
ate, was extremely fond of the relation of voyagers, 
ad of every information from foreign countries, 
his propensity he reuined to the latest moments of 
is life. The last words he uttered to a friend, who 
[tended him on his death bed, were, "Have you, 
ty dear sir, heard any news from the Great Megul?** 
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ROYAL NIMROD. 

Charles the Third of Spain was much more at* 
tached to the sports of the field, than the splendoura 
of the monarchy. His dress was usually a large hat, 
a plain grey Segovia frock, a buff waistcoat, a small 
dagger, black breeches, and worsted stockings. On 
court days, a fine suit was hung upon his shoulders ; 
but as he always had an eye to his afternoon's sport, 
and was a great economist of his time, he always 
retained the lower part of his robe, even on gala 
days. 

There were but three days in the whole year that 
he spent without going out shooting, and these were 
noted with the blackest mark in the Calendar. No 
storm, heat, of cold, could keep him at home ; and 
if he heard of a wolf having been seen, he accounted 
all distance as nothing, and would drive over half 
the kingdom, rather than miss an opportunity of firing 
at his favourite game. Besides a most numerous reti- 
nue of persons belonging to his hunting establish- 
ment, several times a year all the idle fellows in, and 
about Madrid, were hired to scour the neighbouring 
country, and drive the wild boars, deer, and hares 
into a ring, where they passed before the royal 
fiunily. 



LAUGH AND GROW FAT. 

When Foote was in Scotland, he travelled from 
Dumfries to Edinburgh, in a stage coach, in com- 
pany with a country gentleman of enormous size. 
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Becoming by the way pretty familiar with his com- 
paDion, Foote asked him in what employment he was, 
or if he was in any? The gentleman replied, that 
he was a land owner. Foote enquired how much 
that might yield him a year 1 " From fifty to seventy 
pounds.** "What!" exclaimed Foote, affecting the 
utmost amazement ; ** and is it possible so small an 
income can ever maintain so immense a man as you 
are? Ah, my good friend, how 1 pity you. Here,'* 
pulling out of his pocket some half a dozen guineas, 
*' there, take them, my honest fellow ; they are all t 
have at present ; I wish, for your sake, they were 
more ; but few as they are, they will be a help to a 
gentleman in your melancholy circumstances.** The 
stranger^ who was luckily a man of sense as well as 
bulk, laughed heartily at this sally of his fellow tra- 
veller, but assured him, that in his country, it was 
not the custom for men to grow fat on the charity of 
others. " But how then," said Foote, " do you con- 
trive itl" *< Oh !" replied the gentleman, '* 1*11 tell 
you ; there*s an old saying, laugh and grow fat — And 
do you know,** continued he, "that tj^ough I have 
laughed a great deal to be as fat as I am, I am on my 
way now to Edinburgh to have some more laughing. 

There's one Foote '* " Now sitting opposite to 

you,** whispered the £nglish Arsitophanes, *' who is 
delighted to find, that though you won't accept his 
guineas, he may yet help you in another way, by 
making you laugh to your heart*s content.'* 
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TASTE. 



A gentleman calling one morning upon Mr. Ryan, 
the comedian, at his lodgings in a lane near West- 
minster market, expressed his astonishment at his 
choosing to bury himself in so unjHeasant a situation. 
"Why!" added he, *' you have no prospect what- 
ever." ** No prospect !" rejoined Ryan, jumping up 
to the window ; *' come here, my boy, and I'll show 
you a most delightful prospect. Ryan then pointed 
to two butchers' shops, with a whole range of fresh 
killed carcases. " There," continued he, *' there's 
a prospect for you, to which no language can do 
justice." 

MR. CLARK, OF EXETER CHANGE. 

Mr. Thomas Clark, the well known proprietor of 
Exeter Change, where he amassed as large a fortune 
as was perhaps ever gained by a single individual, 
in the way of retail trade, was one of the most sin- 
gular individuals of, his day. Selling nothing but 
what was of the best quality, being content to sell at 
a small profit, and always asking at once the lowest 
price he would take« he acquired an extent of retail 
custom unrivalled in the metropolis; and his co6fers 
filled rapiiUy with the fruits of fair industry. But 
what perhaps served not less to promote his fortune, 
was the frugal, or rather penurious, mode of life, 
which, to his latest hour, he observed. The cost of 
his dinner, on six days of the week, seldom exceeded 
ninepence ; he took it on Ute bare board, in a small 
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closet adjoiDing his range of shops ; and after he had 
^nUhed, would step across to the public house op- 
posite to the west of the Change, take a glass of gin 
and water, which cost him an additional two- pence, 
and then immediately return to resume the business 
ot the day. Such was the even, undcviating tenor 
of his way, till he approached his eightieth year, 
when he expired, after a short illness. So large were 
the profits of Mr. Clark's trade, that when the in- 
come tax was imposed, he returned them at £6,000. 
The tax collector conceiving, that he had, by mistake, 
returned, and overrated too, his whole stock, in- 
stead of his income, seat back to Mr. Clark his 
schedule for correction. Mr* Clark added another 
thousand, and begged to assure the collector, that he 
had now stated the utmost amount. " Aye, but, 
said the other, " I want your income, not your pro- 
perty." ** Will you be content to take it as my in- 
come?'* "Ob, yes." **So willl,** replied the 
old merchant, and wished the astonished collector a 
good morning. The fortune which Mr. Clark left to 
his family, is supposed to have amounted to nearly 
half a million. 



ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 

Alexander Cruden, the eccentric author of "the 
Concordance," was very intimate with the famous Dr. 
Bradbury, a zealous dissenting clergyman. The 
doctor had one evening prepared an excellent supper 
for several friends ; at the moment it was served on 
the table, Mr. Cruden made his appearance in the 
M>om, heated with walking. The doctor's favourite 

V 2 
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dith, a turkey, was smoking at one end of tli« 
table, and before the company could be ' aeetad, 
Cruden advanced, put back his wig, and with both 
hands plunged in the gravy, he calmly washed his 
hands and his face over the bird, to the no snail 
mortification of the doctor and his company. 



SAILORS. 

The eccentricity of Brittish sailors is proverbial, 
and displays itself in the heat of action, and the 
calm of peace. How many interesting anecdotes are 
already related of these bulwarks of Britain ; and how 
many more a close observer in one of our sea ports 
might record ! After the battle of Camperdown, ia 
which the plan of breaking the Kne was adopted so 
successfully, it became a favourite amusement with 
the sailors, who came on shore, to hire coaches, or 
post chaises, and mounting the roofs, form a line, 
and cross each other in the streets. The top of a 
coach, is the post of honour with a British tar. A 
sailor in his way to town some years ago, rode on the 
top of a post chaise, until a heavy rain induced him 
to go inside. He overtook a marine, who asked him 
to give him a lift. " That I will,'* said the sailor, 
getting out, and again mounting the roof of the 
coach, " go down below, but shiver my splinters if 
any marine shall ever board a vessel I am in." 

Careless of danger, an English sailor sees nothing 
but victory and prize money in an engagement. 
" There,** said a British tar, when his captain did 
not deem it advisable to attack a Spanish vessel under 
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]$^fge convoy, " there goes fifty pounds of my money 
for ever." 

Ever jealous, and ever proud, of his countiy, a 
British sailor will not see it second in any thing. 
After a severe engagement with the Dutch fleet, 
under De Ruyter, which was a drawn battle, the 
vessels of each fleet lay along side each other, inca- 
pable of further hostility. A Dutchman, anxious 
to show his agility, run up to the top of the main- 
mast, and stood on his head on the summit. A 
British sailor, jealous for the honour of his country, 
mounted bis mast with equal agility, but in attempt- 
ing ta invert his position, he fell, the ropes broke his 
fall, and he reached tbe decks without receiving any 
injury. Turning to the Dutchmen who had been 
witnessing bis exploit, he said, *' there mynheers, do 
that if you can." 

During the campaign in Egypt, soBae sailors in the 
harbour of Alexandria, took it into their heads that 
they would go and drink a bowl of punch on the top of 
Foropey's pillar. How to get there, was, however, a 
matter of some difficulty, but not too great for a sailor 
to surmount. A paper kite was made to By di- 
rectly over the pillar. A two inch rope was then 
tied to one end of the string, and drawn over the 
pillar by the end to which the kite was affixed. By 
this rope, one of the seamen ascended to the top, and 
in less than an hour, a kind of shroud was con- 
structed, by which the whole company went up and 
drank their punch, amidst the shouts of the asto- 
nished multitude who had collected round the spot. 
'1 he sailors, eight in number, left the initials of theii 
names inscribed on the pillar. They discovered 

p3 
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what was Dot before known, that there hftd fbrmofy 
been a statue on the pillar, the foot and ancle ci 
which are still remaining. 



A LINGUIST. 

Among the singular characters which nature some- 
times produces, and which display a diversity from 
mankind in general, few have been more remarkable 
than Richard Robert Jones, of Aberdaron, in Car- 
narvonshire, who, although an excellent linguist, is, 
in almost every other respect an idiot. From what 
cause he imbibed a taste for the acquisition of lan-^ 
guages is not known. Born of humble parents, he 
had few advantages of education ; and it was not 
until he was ,nine years of age, that he was enabled 
to read the Bible in his native language. He then 
attempted to acquire the English, but found it very 
difficult. 

At the age of fifteen, Richard began to study the 
I>atin, by the assistance of a boy in the parish school, 
and by getting into the school room while the boys 
were absent, and using their books. When nine- 
teen years of age, he purchased a Greek Grammar, 
and soon was enabled to read that language. 

In some excursions from his native place, which 
the severity of his father, on account of his indolence, 
induced him to make, he procured some classical 
elementary works, and attracted the notice of the 
Bishop of Bangor, who took him into his house, 
where he remained but a short time. During a 
temporary residence at Anglesea, he became ac- 
quainted with some French refugees, who supplied 
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him with a grammar of that language, of which he 
soon acquired so good a knowledge, as to speak it 
correctly. He next mastered Italian, which he spoke 
with great ease and fluency. The next excursion 
Richard made, was to Liverpool, where he had once 
before accompanied his father. His person and 
dress at this time were extremely singular. To an 
immense shock of black hair, he united a bushy 
beard of the same colour. His clothing consisted 
of several coarse and ragged vestments, the spaces 
between which were, filled with books, surrounding 
him in successive layers, so that he was literally a 
walking library. These books all occupied their 
proper stations, being placed higher or lower, ac- 
cording as their sizes suited the conformation of his 
body ; so that he was acquainted with the situation 
of each, and could bring it out, when wanted, with- 
out difficulty. When introduced into a room, he 
had not the least idea of any thing that surrounded 
him ; and when he took his departure, he appeared 
to have forgotten the entrance. Absorbed in his 
studies, he had continually a book in his hand, to 
which he frequently referred, as if to communicate 
or receive information, and apparently under a con- 
viction that every person he met with, was as much 
interested in such studies, as himself. His sight was 
imperfect, his voice sharp and disonant ; and, upon 
the whole, his appearance and manners grotesque in 
the highest degree ; yet, under all these disadvan- 
tages, there was a gleam in his countenance, which 
marked intelligence, and an unaffected iimplicity in 
his behaviour, which conciliated regard. 

Soon afttr his arrival at Liverpool, an attempt 
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was made by tome of his friends to obtain for him a 
suitable employment ; but before that could be ex- 
pected, it was necessary that he should be rendered 
more decent in his person, and provided with better 
clothes. Being then asked to what employment be 
had been brought up, he answered, to that of a 
mwyer. A recommendation was, therefore, given 
him to a person who employed many hands in sawing, 
and Richard was put down in the saw-pit. He accord- 
ingly commenced his labours, and proceeded for some 
time with a fair prospect of success. It was not long, 
however, before his efforts relaxed, and grew fainter 
and fainter : till at length he fell on his face, and lay 
extended at the bottom of the pit, calling out loudly 
for help. On raising him up, and enquiring into the 
cause of hb disaster, it appeared that he had la- 
boured to the full extent of his arms' length, when, 
not being aware that it was necessary he should also 
move his feet forwards, and being quite breathless 
and exhausted, he was found in the situation de- 
scribed. As soon as he had recovered himself, be 
returned to the person who sent him, and complained 
loudly of the treatment he had received, and of his 
being put down under ground. On being asked why 
be had represented himself as a sawyer, he replied, 
that he had never been employed in any other kind 
of sawing, than cro&$ cutting the branches of timber 
trees when fallen in the woods in Wales." 

As there was little prospect of instructing Richard 
in any useful occupation, he was placed in a situation 
at Liverpool, where he might pursue his studies with 
greater advantages ; but after remaining there about 
six months, he returned home, until a new quarrel 
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with his father again made him travel. He went 
back to Liverpool, where he was obliged to part 
with a Hebrew Bible, with points, and Masoietic va- 
rious Readings ; a sacrifice which he regretted so 
deeply, that he resolved to undertake a journey to 
London, for the purpose of buying another, and at 
the same time of obtaining some instruction in the 
Chaldean and Syriac languages. 

In the summer of 1807, Richard accordingly set 
out from Liverpool, furnished with a small packet 
on his back, a long pole in his hand, round which 
was rolled a map of the roads, and his few remain- 
ing books deposited in the various foldings of his 
dress. This journey did not, however, answer the 
purposes intended ; and what was still worse, he 
could neither find any employment, nor obtain as- 
sistance " by any means whatever." 

From London, Richard made his way to Dover, 
probably not without some intention of obtaining a 
passage to the continent. But here his ill-fortune 
seems to have changed, and he was engaged in sifting 
ashes in the king's dock-yard, under the direction of 
the superintendent, who benevolently allowed him 
his breakfast in a morning, and furnished him with 
a chest to keep bis books, and also paid him two 
shillings and fourpence per day as wages. From 
this income, Richard was not only enabled to pro- 
vide for his personal wants, but also to pay 
the Rabbi Nathan, a celebrated proficient in Hebrew, 
for instruction in that language, and for the books 
requisite for the purpose. In this situation he con- 
tinued for nearly three years, which seem to have 
been passed more happily than any other period of 
his 4ife ; nor can it be denied, that the circumstance 
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of a person in bis forlorn and destitute titaatiMi. 
labouring for his daily subsistence, and Apply Mg It 
part of his humble earnings to acquire a koowWilft 
of the ancient 1 anguages, forms as smgular an otjgat 
as the annals of literature can produce. 

In 1810, Richard returned to London, whm^ hm 
was reduced to the utmost distress, and compeUiNl 
to sell all his books to prevent his being starvvd tD 
death ; the Welsh Bardic Society, however, on 
learning his destitute condition, furnished him wttk 
the means of returning to his native country. 

In the perusal of the numerous works that luHW 
engaged the attention of this singular individual, kit 
chief pleasure is not derived from the facts or iIm 
information they contain, but from the mere investi- 
gation of the words, and the grammatical coDttitutiM 
of the languages. 

Richard's studies are diversified by some eeoea- 
tricities, which show that he is not wholly incaptblt 
of other acquirements. At one time in particular, be 
was highly delighted with blowing a ram's bom, 
which he did, in such a manner, as rendered him no 
inconsiderable nnisanee to the neighbourhood. Hav- 
ing had a present made to him of a handsome FreaiA 
horn, he threw aside his former instrument, and, bf 
constant assiduity, qualified himself to play a fiiw 
tunes in a manner more remarkable for its noise tham 
its accuracy. Thus accomplished, he paid a visit to 
Chester during the election of 1818 ; and arriving 
there at the precise time when the band of General 
Grosvenor were celebrating his returo,^ he placed 
himself in the midst of them — 
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■ * * and blew a tiast so loud and di«ad. 
Were ne'er piDphetic sounds so fiiU of woe/' 

The derangement thus occasioned, induced Uie 
general to call him up to him ; when, after a few 
words, be made him a handsome present, and gave 
him his permission to blow his horn as long as he 
pleased. 

Another of his peculiarities is a partiality for the 
whole race of cats, which he seems to regard with 
great affecticn, and 1o resent any injury done to 
them with the utmost indignation, 'i'his singular 
predilection has led him to adorn the numerous books 
on grammar, which be has himself written, with 
prints of cats, cut from •\d ballads, or wherever else 
he can discover them ; and to copy every thing that 
has been written and strikes his fancy respecting 
them ; amongst which is ** The Auction of Cats in 
Cateaton Street," the well-known production of one 
of the most celebrated wits of the present day. 

The principal restdenoe of Richard for tome years 
has been at Liverpool, where he may be seen at 
tiroes walking wi^ a book under his arm, without 
noticing w speaking to any one, unless he be first 
spoken to ; when he answers in any language in 
which he is addressed, with great readiness and 
civility. If any gratuity be ofiered to him (for he 
never solicits it), he receives it with a degree of 
hesitation, generally using the words — "I am 
not worthy.'* To any ridicule to which his dress 
and appearance may give rise, he is totally insen- 
sible. At one time he chose to tie up his hair with 
a large piece of green ferret, which gave him the 
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most ludicrous, appearance possible* Some time itiice 
oue of his friends gave him a light-honeman*t jacket, 
of blue and silver, which he immediately put on, aod 
continued to wear ; and which, contrasted with hit 
hair and beard , gave hiro the appearance of a Jewtali 
warrior, as represented in old prints, and coom- 
quently attracted after him a crowd of children. la 
his present appearance, he strongly resembles some 
of the beggars of Rembrandt ; and if he had lived 
in the time of that great artist, might have afibrded 
a good subject for his immortal pencil. 

M. VANDILLE. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
chief magistrate at Boulogne, was M. Vandille, 
who, by mere saving, had amassed a large fortune* 
His usual diet was bread and milk ; and it was gene- 
rally thought, that it was to save the price of this 
milk, that he sought and obtained his judicial office. 
He now took upon himself to be milk-taster, general, 
at the public market ; " It was a cmel thing," he said, 
" that the inhabitants should he imposed on in an 
article of such necessity ; and he was resolved, for 
their sakes to try, himself the quality of all the milk 
brought into the town." Every morning and evening, 
after eating his loaf at home, he would take his walk 
among the milk- women, and by taking a sip from each 
pail, was enabled, without a farthing of expense to 
himself, to indulge to any extent in his favourite bever- 
age. His wealth which accumulated rapidly, was all in- 
vested in the public funds ; and becoming by this means 
favourably known in the capital, M. Vandille was at 
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foom ;" which Um poor fellow was compelled to do 
and wM imUatly inarched off 

HUME. 
Hume was once crossing a temporary bridge, which 
connected the new with the old town of Edinburgh, 
when it unfortunately gave way, and he fell into 
the swamp. He called loudly for assistance* when 
an old woman hastened to the spot ; bat perceiving 
who it was* that thus invoked aid, she refused to 
give him any assistance, on the ground that he 
was an Atheist. *' Oh no, no," said the philosopher 
'* I am no Atheist, I assure you> good woman, 
you are quite mistaken." " If you are not an Athe- 
ist,'* returned she, " you can say your belief; and 
if you cannot do that, I will be no aid to save an 
infidel.** Mr. Hume finding no other person ap- 
proaching to his assistance, distinctly repeated the 
apostles' creed, and having convinced the good 
woman of his Christian education at least, was 
charitably afforded that relief, which otherwise she 
would have thought it a duty of religion to deny 
him. 

ROUSSEAU. 

.'Rousseau lived long on his fifth fioor in Paris, en- 
tirely forgotten by the world, which he affected to 
despise, and from affectation, really shunned ; when 
an accident that happened to him, in one of his 
solitary walks, brought him.once more, for a single 
moment, on the stage of the public. He was met ii^ 
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r narrow part cf the street, by Monsieur de Fargeau. 
driving very fast in his carriage, and in his attemp . 
to get out of the way, was pushed by a large Danism 
dog running before the horses, and thrown down in 
the road. Monsieur de St. Fargeau immediately 
stopped his coach, and hastened to assist the per- 
son whom his dog had thus knocked down ; but as 
soon as he recognised the author of £milius, he 
redoubled his apologies and his attentions, and 
pressed him, in the most polite manner possible, to 
allow him the happiness of conveying him back to 
his lodgings. The philosopher was inexorable, and 
returned alone and on foot. Next rooming. Monsieur 
de St. Fargeau sent to enquire for him. '* Tell your 
master to chain up his dog," was his only answer. 

WINDSOR FARMER. 

His late majesty was veiy fond of tench, and 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood of Windsor used 
frequently to send presents of that fish to the castle. 
Among others, a plain, but honest farmer, brought 
a brace of tench in a basket. A servant ofiered to 
take them, but the farmer would uot deliver them to 
any person but the king ; who, being apprized of it, 
came out, and seeing the tench remarkably fine, sent 
for the queen to see them. His majesty then offered 
the farmer five guineas, but he refused it, telling the 
king, that if he would only call on him at his farm, 
he would drag the pond, and get some more; his 
maiesty look the address, and in about a fortnight 
called on the farmer, whose servants being absent, 
harvesting, the king helped to drag the pond, and 

q3 
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fQom ;" which the poor fellow was compelled to do 
and WM instantly marched off 
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got some fine fi&h« and gave the ten guineas to the 
farmer's children. 

JOSEPH SANFORD. 

When Joseph Sanford, of Baliol College, Oxford, 
so well known for his learning and singulan'y in 
dress, applied to the bishop for ordination, he was 
introduced to the chaplain, to whom he was a stranger, 
and who, as usual, said he must examine him. The 
first question proposed was "Quidjidesf** to which 
Sanford replied, in a loud voice, " Quod non vides." 
The second question was " Quid spes ? " to which 
Sanford answered in a still louder tone, " Futura res.*' 
The third was, "Quid caritasi** to which he 
roared out, " In tnundo raritas,*' On this the chap- 
lain, finding that he had an extraordinary character 
to deal with, left him, and went to inform the 
bishop what had passed below, with a person he 
knew not what to make of, who had given in his 
name, Joseph Sanford, of Baliol; this made the 
bishop laugh, and exclaim, " You examine him ! 
Why he is able to examine you and our whole bench. 
Pray desire him to walk up.*' The bishop made 
an apology for the chaplain, and said he was sorry 
Mr. Sanford had not applied to him in the first 
instance. 

In an evening, it was the constant practice of 
Mr. Sanford to walk a mile up and down the shop of 
Mr. Fletcher, the bookseller ; and every Friday, let 
the weather be fair or foul, he never omitted walking 
to some house four or five miles from Oxford, on the 
banks of the Cherwell, where he used to dine on fish 
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MR. FARQUHAR. 

The world, which is ever judging of men by ap- 
pearances, is for ever fimnning most erroneous notions 
of their characters. A gentleman who is possessed of 
nntold thousands, must make a great show of his wealth 
in every thing about him ; he must dress splendidly, 
and live sumptuously; never sit down to a meal 
without a dozen servants to wait on him; nor go 
abroad to take the air without a mob in livery at his 
heels ; he must have his horses, and carriages, and 
hounds ; his town house, and his country house ; his 
marine Tilla, and his sporting box ; and to all these 
superfluties, he must add a few very superfluous 
vices, which go by the tender name of follies ; other- 
wise he is set down as a man on whom fortune has 
showered unmerited blessings, a sordid miser, whose 
sole delight consists in counting and turning over 
the treasures he has amassed. It is the way, in- 
deed, of the rich to launch into such extravagances ; 
but it is taking a very false view of things, to imagine 
that there is in all this any thing of a just sense of 
the true value of riches. With by far the greater 
number, the ruling motive is nothing but sheer vanity, 
or a silly compliance with what they are told the 
world expects from them. Some willingly make 
themselves a spectacle for the world to gaze at; 
others reluctantly consent, for fashion's sake, to en- 
slave themselves to a thousand things they would 
much rather be without. " I have ten servants," 
said an honourable baronet, once in the House of 
Commons, " at least, ten persons who call themselves 
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my servants, though, in reality, it is I who .am the 
servant to them." Your rational man of wealth, is 
one who in all points difiers from the generality of 
his class. He is the comet of his sphere, and his 
eccentricity consists in doing only what good sense 
and good feeling dictate. He dresses plainly, be- 
cause it is to his taste ; he lives frugally, for he wishes 
to live long ; he has no more servants than are abso- 
lutely necessary to his wants; keeps not a single 
house, nor horse, not hound, nor carnage, that he has 
no use for ; he has his pleasures, but such as are to 
be traced neither in the destruction of innocence, 
nor in the spoliations of the gaming table ; it is in 
pursuits of science, literature, and virtue, in study 
while at home, and in acts of beneficence while abroad, 
that bis great and sole delight consists. Such a man 
of wealth, we believe the respectable individual to 
be, to whom these Anecdotes of Eccentricity are 
inscribed. The world resounds with the fame of Mr. 
Farquhar*s vast wealth, and many are the exclamations 
of surprise at his obscure habits ; but there are acts 
of Mr. F. unknown as yet to fame (for it is one of his 
peculiarities, to love to do good in secret), which show 
that he makes a noble use of the fortune, which, by 
his talents and industry, and not by his mere savings, 
he has acquired. 

A highly respectable individual was in want of 
a temporary accommodation; he applied to Mr. 
Farquhar for his assistance, and tendered the most 
ample securities for any advance he might make 
Mr. F. having ascertained the amount requisite U 
remedy the inconvenience, immediately, in the most 
handsome manner, presented the gentleman with ten 
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thousand pounds, a sum which formed a considerable 
surplus of his necessities, and would not accept or 
hear of even an acknowledgement for it. 

On another occasion, as he was taking his daily 
airing on foot, and in that garb very probably which 
has caused him, at times, to be regarded as a reduced 
gentleman, meriting patrician compassion, he observed 
a gentleman eyeing very wistfully a house belonging 
to him at the west end of the town, which was 
then to let. Mr. Farquhar, accosting him, begged to 
know if he wished for such a house 1 The stranger, 
indicating by his looks some surprise at a question 
like this from one who seemed to have so very little 
to do with property of any kind ; Mr. F. added that 
** because if he did, he was the owner of the house, 
and would be glad to show it to him." The gentle- 
man observed, that " it seemed indeed a fine house, 
but it was needless for him to look at it, as he was 
afraid it was far above his means." " Well but 
there will be no harm in your just taking a view of 
it; you can see how you would like it, and we 
will talk afterwards about terms." Into the house 
they went, and all over it ; the stranger was loud 
in its praises ; he " would be happy," he thought, 
if he had such an one to live in ; but, indeed, it 
was impossible be could pay the rent that must be 
expeeted for it. Mr. Farquhar, who had taken one 
of those likings at first sight, which some peoplo 
have the good luck to inspire, enquired with deli- 
cacy, into the state of the gentleman's circum- 
stances, and prolonged the conversation by various 
pleasant digressions, with the view, as it seemed, of 
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drawiag ODi ■ dii{)lky of bj* neir acquainunce's 
chincla. We mil nol ny whu grounds Mr. Far- 
qnhai bad to be ^eued with Uw slnager, but they 
wcK such, that at parting il wu in theie voids: 
" You say yen like the bouH, su-, and think you 
would be happy in it i now, lir, iB I ihiat you are 
> woitby man, itbo deieiTet to be hsppy. I make 
yoa a prewnt of the boose, that yon may be so. 

H»n Ibe goodmuto gbII al Mr. '■, my toliciuir, 

to-monoi*, when yon will find a coDveyaoce ol it 
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